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PHEFAGE 


The  West  End  study,  of  which  this  report  is  a  part,  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  West  End  Ministers'  Association.    These  ministers  were 
confronted  with  the  many  complex  problems  consequent  upon  operation  in  a 
shifting  central-city  environment.     To  many  the  pattern  of  church  work 
seemed  unclear,  overlapping  and,  on  the  whole ,  inadequate.     Some  were  ac- 
quainted with  and  inspired  "by  the  collaborative  self-study  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  East  Boston  under  the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Strategy  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches. 

Therefore,  they  made  formal  application  for  the  Department's  aid  in  a 
thorough  study  of  the  community  and  its  churches.    A  West  End  Study  Com- 
mittee including  lay  and  ministerial  representation  from  eight  Protestant 
and  Episcopal  (l)  cooperating  churches  and  church  agencies  met  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  19^7 f  to  discuss  and  adopt  a  prospectus  for  the  study  and  for  the 
subsequent  development  of  a  mutually  acceptable  strategy  in  the  West 
End.  (2)    In  their  own  words  the  purpose  was 

To  conduct  a  study  of  the  social  and  economic  status  and  trends 
of  the  West  End,  its  churches  and  agenoies,  with  a  view  to  guid- 
ing the  churches  and  church  agencies  in  their  services  to  their 
constituency  and  the  community  and  disclosing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  several  denominations.   .  . 

The  ultimate  objective  involves  'the  exploration  of  ways  and 
means  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  successful  exe- 
cution of  mutually  acceptable  plans. 

At  this  initial  meeting  it  was  voted  to  invite  the  full  participation 
of  the  Roman  churches,  small  sects,  sectarian  missions  and  of  the  Jewish 
synagogues  in  the  area-    Hone  of  these,  however,  accepted  the  chairman's 
letter  of  invitation. 

The  Study  Committee  has  held  five  subsequent  meetings  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Rev.  Antony  Regamey  to  consider  verbal  reports  of  findings 
illustrated  by  charts  and  maps  and  to  discuss  possible  church  strategy  to 
meet  community  needs.     The  final  oral  report  was  presented  to  the  committee 


1.  The  two  Episcopal  churches  in  the  West  End,  the  Church  of  the  Advent  and 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  adhere  to  'he  Anglo-Catholic  tra- 
dition.    At  the  suggestion  of  their  representatives  the  phrase  "Protes- 
tant and  Episcopal"  is  used  to  designate  the  non- Roman,  non-sect,  Chris- 
tian institutions  in  the  V/est  End.    The  phrase  "the  churches"  will  also 
be  used  to  refer  to  this  group  unless  specific  additions  or  exceptions 
are  made. 

2.  A  ninth  group,  the  Charles  Street  Universalist  Meeting  House,  organized 
after  the  study  was  under  way  and  promptly  affiliated  with  the  Study 
Committee. 


on  May  21,  19^9.     Two  June  meetings  considered  and  adopted  proposals  for 
West  2nd  strategy  growing  out  of  these  findings. 

The  present  volume  compiles  the  findings  of  the  entire  study  period 
together  with  the  proposals  for  West  2nd  Strategy  made  by  the  local  Study 
Committee.     It  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  mem- 
bership and  official  boards  of  the  local  Protestant  and  Episcopal  institu- 
tions and  their  denominational  executives. 

Changes  leading  to  more  effective  Christian  work  in  the  West  End  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  non-resident  research  workers,  no  mattervwhat'.  their 
degree  of  expertness.     They  can.  only  summarize  the  fact  and  the  trends. 
The  response,  the  constructive  action  needed,  is  the  high  privilege  of  the 
churchmen  and  churchwomen  working  directly  "on  the  field."    Their  elected 
representatives  composing  the  Study  Committee  have  drawn  up  a  realistic 
and  challenging  strategy  which  concludes  the  present  report.    We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  \uiderstanding  of  the  local  laymen  and  ministers,  their  love 
of  their  neighbors  and  their  will  to  advance  His  Kingdom  are  sufficient  to 
meet  every  challenge  triumphantlyt 
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IHTPOBUCTION 

The  Sccroe  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  gather  together  pertinent  in- 
formation about  the  West  End  of  Boston,  its  people  and.  its  churches.  It 
is  only  from  knowledge  of  past  and  present  relations  of  the  community,  its 
residents  and  its  religious  institutions  that  we  can  hope  to  develop  sound 
future  programs  for  each  of  our  churches  and,  inclusively,  an  effective  co- 
operative strategy  for  all. 

Part  I  tra.ces  the  historical  development  of  the  West  End  and  the  pres- 
ent status  of  its  three  distinct  neighborhoods  and  seven  census  tract  di- 
visions.    The  extended  study  of  West  End  life  by  Robert  A.  Woods  and  a 
group  of  pioneer  social  scientists,  published  in  1902  under  the  title  of 
Americans  in  Process,  has  been  invaluable  for  its  information  and  insight 
on  the  earlier  background  of  the  present  situation.     Those  aspects  of  the 
total  pattern  that  involve  distinctive  special  needs  and  that  offer  excep- 
tional challenge  to  pioneering  ministry  are  treated  more  extensively  than 
others.     Thus,  the  concentration  of  unattached  aged  on  both  sides  of  Beacon 
Hill,  rooming  house  life  and  transiency  in  the  area,  the  seriousness  and 
the  character  of  West  End  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  exceptional  charac- 
ter of  local  store-front  clubs  for  young  people  are  explored  more  thorr 
oughly.    An  effort  has  been  made  to  draw  upon  contemporary  sources  of  ex- 
perience and  insight  for  church  action  in  relation  to  the  problems  in  each 
special  field. 

Part  II  seeks  to  present  information  on  the  contemporary  situation  of 
each  of  our  congregations  and  agencies  located  in  the  West  End.    The  di- 
versity of  function  among  these  churches  and  agencies  limits  the  possibil- 
ity and  value  of  over-all  comparison  or  contrast.     They  have,  therefore, 
been  grouped  in  relation  to  their  present  primary  function,  and  each  is 
considered  separately. 

Part  III  consists  of  the  "Proposals  for  West  End  Strategy"  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  West  End  Study  Committee  of  ministers  and  laymen  after 
an  extended  period  of  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  church  and  com- 
munity data  now  compiled  in  the  body  of  the  present  report. 

Sources 

The  major  sources  utilized  for  this  study  include  United  States  Cen- 
sus data,  reports  of  the  Boston  Health  Department,  Boston  School  Committee, 
Boston  Park  Department,  City  Planning  Board,  and  the  Committee  of  Citizens 
to  Survey  the  Social  and  Health  Heeds  and  Services  of  Greater  Boston;  com- 
pilations of  social  and  economic  data  from  the  Community  Studies  Depart- 
ment of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Probation;  historical  materials 
from  the  West  End  branch  of  the  Boston  Public  library  and  other  sources; 
denominational  yearbooks,  schedules  submitted  by  committees  representing 
the  West  End  churches  and  agencies;  a  household  canvass  of  fourteen  square 


blocks  and  four  streets  in  the  West  End,  and  numerous  consultations  and 
interviews.    More  specific  references  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  text. 
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PART  I 

THE  COMMUNITY  SETTING 

Chapter  1.     The  Area  of  Study 

The  Importance  of  Environment 

An  understanding  of  the  community  in  which  a  church  or  church  agency 
is  located  is  essential  to  interpretation  of  its  history,  present  function- 
ing and  future  program.    All  institutions,  including  churches,  grow  out  of 
the  flow  of  common  life  and  all  reflect  and  influence  the  social  processes 
of  v/hich  they  are  an  interdependent  part. 

The  physical  neighborhood  and  the  human  neighbors  influence  and  con- 
dition the  institutional  church  life.    Only  an  informed  and  intelligent 
church  can  resist  deterioration  in  a  disintegrating  neighborhood,  although 
few  churches  can  fail  to  gain  in  an  expanding  and  increasingly  prosperous 
community. 

The  first  part  of  this  study,  therefore,  is  concerned  with  the  West 
End  itself,  particularly  those  aspects  of  its  history  and  circumstance 
which  most  directly  affect  group  life.    To  the  extent  that  we  can  discover 
social  facts,  trends  and  problems,  we  will  have  established  a  background 
for  judgment  as  to  the  present  effectiveness  and  fviture  role  of  the 
churches  and  church  agencies  located  in  the  West  End  and  cooperating  in 
this  study.     The  needs  of  our  neighbors  are  fundamentally  important  to 
Christian  churches. 

The  West  End  Defined 

A  first  responsibility  is  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  our  area  of 
stud;r.     In  the  case  of  the  West  End  this  is  not  easily  done.     The  section 
is  an  integral  part  of  downtown  Boston.     It  is  located  at  the  hub  of  the 
"Hub  of  the  Universe."    The  time  when  it  was  actually  a  West  End  of  the 
Boston  settlement  belongs  to  the  remote  past,  as  a  glance  at  Map  1  will 
show. 

This  same  map  when  compared  with  Map  2  reveals  that  even  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  is  contradictory  in  its  definition  of  the  com- 
munity's boundaries.     The  West  End  as  a  Health  and  Welfare  Area  is  smaller 
than  the  three  West  End  neighborhoods,  Beacon  Hill,  the  Back  of  Beacon 
Hill  and  the  West  End  Proper.     The  difference  consists  in  the  addition  of 
Census  Tract  F6  to  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  Neighborhood  but  the  exclusion 
of  the  same  census  tract  in  defining  the  Health  and  Welfare  area.     In  the 
latter  case  Census  Tract  E6  is  consigned  to  the  North  End.     The  boundaries 
of  "Health  and  Welfare  Areas"  or  "Neighborhoods"  as  defined  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  are  not  supposed  to  be  arbitrarily  selected.  A 
Hoalth  and  Welfare  Area  is  presumed  to  be  a  major  subdivision  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  ur:5ng  the  locnlly  traditional  and  accepted  name  and  "the  common 


conception"  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  (3.)  .  In"  the*. case,  of  -"the  'Jest 
End  the  exclusion  of  the  area  extending  eastward  from  the  east  side  of 
Bowdoin  Street  to  Tremont  Street  (Census  Tract  F6)  is  not  supported  by  any 
"common  conception"  encountered  locally  in  our  field  study.    Actually,  the 
later  designation  of  E6  as  a  part  of  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  Neighborhood 
is  a  tacit  admission  of  its  homogeneity  with  the  West  End.     The  earlier 
boundaries  set  for  the  "West  End"  Health  and  Welfare  area  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  corrected.    Map  3  shows  the  West  End  including  Census  Tract  E6 
and  delineates  all  census  tracts  with  their  street  boundaries. 

Our  justification  for  including  Census  Tract  E6  in  the  survey  area 
does  not  rest  on  "common  conception"  alone,  although  local  opinion  surveyed 
was  unanimous  in  maintaining  that  this  area  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
West  End.    The  fact  is  that  the  land  used  for  residence  in  the  survey  area 
is  clearly  cut  off  from  all  North  End  residential  land  and  forms  a  virtual 
island.     This  is  illustrated  on  Map  4.        )    To  the  south  the  Beacon  Street 
boundary  is  bordered  by  the  Bon  ton  Common  and  the  Public  Gardens.  Beyond 
them,  again,  lies  a  portion  of  the  central  business  district.    On  the  west 
and  north,  beyond  the  Charles  River  Embankment,  the  Boston  and  Maine  tracks 
and  the  North  Station,  the  Charles  River  forms  a  natural  barrier.  The 
solid  block  of  black  at  the  northeast  corner  and  along  most  of  the  east 
side  of  the  map  represents  non-residential  land.     This  is  a  major  commer- 
cial and  marketing  area  of  Boston  and  it  constitutes  a  man-made  but,  never- 
theless, entirely  effective  barrier  between  the  dwelling  places  of  the 
West  and  North  Ends  of  Boston.     It  was  on  this  evidence  that  we  have  in- 
cluded the  people  and  the  churches  of  Census  Tract  E6  in  the  present 
study.  (5.)     It  should  be  noted  that  the  one  point  of  contact  between  West 
End  land  used  for  dwellings  and  land  similarly  used  elsewhere  in  Boston 
does  not  occur  along  the  North  End  boundary  but,  rather,  at  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  bordering  the  Back  Bay  section.     This  "isthmus"  is  more 
than  a  geographical  accident.    As  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  real  social  con- 
tinuity between  the  Beacon  Hill  neighborhood  and  the  residents  in  the  ad- 
jacent portion  of  the  Back  Bay. 


3.. See  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Social  Statistics  By  Census 
Tracts  in  Boston.  Vol.  II,  July  1935,  pp.  1-2 

Evidence  that  this  separation  of  North  and  West  End  residence  was  clear 
cut  by  I865  is  contained  in  maps  of  '"Boston's  Commercial  Expansion,"  in 
Eirey,  Land  Use  in  Central  Boston,  p.  57*  See  also  Woods,  Americans  in 
Process .  p.  37 

5»  This  decision  involves  certain  methodological  problems  since  much  of 
the  available  statistical  data  has  been  assembled  on  the  basis  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council  Health  and  Welfare  Area  boundaries. 
Wherever  possible  the  statistical  totals  for  "the  V/est  End"  will  in- 
clude Census  Tract  P6.    Exceptions  will  be  noted  as  they  occur  in  the 
text. 


MAP  3       -WEST   END  CENSUS  TRACTS 

SHOWING    STREET  BOUNDARIES 


MAP  4    -LAND  USED  FOR  DWELLINGS   IN   THE  WEST 
END  AND  ENVIRONS  1940 
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Chapter  2.     The  Historical  Background  ( 1 • ) 

Changing  Topography 

During  the  more  than  300  years  since  the  first  company  of  English 
Puritans  landed  at  a  point  near  the  present  Charles  River  Bridge  in  1630, 
the  West  End  has  passed  through  the  complete  gamut  of  habitation  from  a 
rolling  blueberry-patched  pasture  land,  to  a  site  for  country  homes,  to  a 
suburban  residential  section,  to  the  present  crowded  area  of  city  blocks. 

In  the  beginning  the  land  of  the  T/est  and  North  Ends  v:ere  "separated 
by  a  deep  tidal  inlet,  covered  with  water  at  high  tide,  but  at  ebb  present- 
ing a  dreary  surface  of  mud  flats,  in  extent  about  equal  to  the  present 
Boston  Common. 11    Thus  the  present  knob-shaped  northern  promontory,  of  cen- 
tral Boston  was  then  an  open  claw  thrust  at  Charles  town  across  the  river. 
On  the  westerly  pincer  the  fields  sloped  back  to  the  three  heads  of  Beacon 
Hill,  the  "tri-mountain"  from  which  Boston  gained  her  second  name,  still 
preserved  in  Tremont  Street. 

Across  the  tidal  inlet  that  separated  the  lTorth  End  from  the  remote 
western  pastures  ran  a  ridge  of  land  where  Causeway  Street  now  lies.  The 
ridge  suggested  a  dam,  and  "Mill  Pond"  was  created  a  few  years  after  the 
original  settlement.    The  marsh  was  drained  by  a  canal  running  across  the 
peninsula  to  Boston  Harbor  and  known  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  the  Mill 
Creek.    Throughout  that  span  the  Mill  Creek  was  the  accepted  dividing  line 
between  the  flourishing  llorth  End  and  the  gradually  developed  "Hew  Fields" 
to  the  West.  (2.) 

The  West  End  is  no  longer  a  separate  peninsula.    At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  Mill  Pond  was  filled  in.     In  1823  the  water  was  cut 
off  from  the  Mill  Creek.    One  historian  observed  that  while  Boston's  origi- 
nal distinguishing  features  were  its  hills  and  coves,  the  work  of  men  had 
seen  to  it  that  "its  coves  have  swallowed,  up  its  hills." 


1.  Sources: 

Burnes,  Jacob  M. ;  West  End  House,  1934. 

Chamberlain,  Allen;  Beacon  Hill,  its  Ancient  Pastures  and  Early  Man- 
sions .  1925. 

Firey,  Walter;  Land  Use  in  Central  Boston.  1947- 

Hayward,  John;  A  Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts,  1846. 

Spring,  James;  Boston  and  the  Parker  House  1630-1927.  1927- 

Whieldon,  William  W. ;  Sentry,  or  Le.ac.on  Hill — the  Beacon  and  the 

Monument .  I889  . 

Woods,  Robert  A.;  Americans  in  Process,  1902. 

Short  articles  and  other  material  from  the  files  of  the  West  End  Li- 
brary. 

2.  For  a  map  of  this  section  of  Boston  in  1722  see  Woods,  Robert  A., 
Americans  in  .Process.  1902,  opposite  p.  24. 
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This  was  the  gradual  fate  that  "befell  the  three  peaks  of  the  tri- 
mountain.    Beacon  Hill,  so  named  for  its  mariners'  "beacon,  was  subjected 
to  extensive  topographical  alteration  to  reduce  its  summit  to  the  level  of 
the  State  House  foundation.     "Mount  Vernon,"  .just  above  Louisburg  Square, 
was  systematically  deposited  in  the  Charles  River  to  form  the  "made  land" 
west  of  Charles  Street.     This,  as  will  "be  seen,  was  a  part  of  a  planned 
real  estate  development.     The  success  of  the  venture  led  to  the  complete 
obliteration  of  Cotton  Kill  and  the  development  of  "exclusive  mansions"  at 
the  site  of  the  present  Pemberton  Square  in  the  late  1830* s. 

One  further  topographical  note.    The  "barrier  of  Beacon  Hill  afforded 
shelter  from  the  chill  east  winds  to  those  inclined  to  settle  on  its 
southern  slope.     The  northern  slope,  on  the  contrary,  was  especially  ex- 
posed and,  therefore,  relatively  undesirable.    This  constant  natural  situa- 
tion is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  historical  fact  cited  "by  Firey  that 
"from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  day  this  {^northern") 
slope  has  "been  occupied  "by  lower-class  families  and  has  "been  "but  little  in- 
fluenced "by  its  direct  contiguity  with  the  fashionable  south  slope,  Beacon 
Hill  proper." 

At  present,  then,  in  the  topography  of  the  West  End  the  slope  of 
Beacon  Hill  rises  abruptly  eastward  from  Charles  Street  and  southward  from 
Cambridge  Street  to  a  comparatively  level  crest  just  north  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Street.     The  southern  slope  of  the  Hill  descends  more  gradually  to  the 
Beacon  Street  boundary  of  the  Vest  End.    Northward  from  Cambridge  Street 
and  westward  from  Charles  Street  there  is  almost  flat,  near  sea-level  land. 
Much  of  this  is  "made"  land,  the  rest  was  rolling  pasture  now  leveled  off. 

The  Early  Days 

The  North  End  conflagration  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 'cen- 
tury marked  the  end  of  the  distinctly  Puritan  period  of  Boston  life.  Grow- 
ing prosperity  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  with  the  change  in  1685 
from  colonial  to  crown  government  brought  about  marked  alterations  both  in 
habits  and  ideals.     The  change  from  exclusive  Puritanism  was  evidenced  by 
the  building  of  Christ  Church  on  Salem  Street  in  1723,  supported  chiefly 
by  the  new  English  merchants  and  crown  officials.    The  yeaffs  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  revolution  in  which  the  North  End  reached  the  height  of  its 
historic  fame  marked  also  the  beginning  of  its  decadence.     It  was  on 
March  8,  1776,  that  nearly  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  End  left 
Boston  with  General  Howe,  among  them  most  of  the  wealthy  and  important 
families.     In  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  Revolution  wealthy 
country  families,  many  of  them  from  Essex  County,  tended  to  turn  westward 
and  to  establish  their  homes  on  the  slopes  of  the  tri-mountain.    The  social 
development  of  the  Vest  End  was  for  many  years  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  de- 
cay of  the  North  End. 

The  West  End  was  not,  however,  entirely  uninhabited  in  colonial  times. 
The  southern  slop*  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the  land  along  the  Charles  River  was 
fl*»t  sotieht  after  as  a  likely  section  for  rural  life  by  those  who  desired 
to  escape  the  strong,  chilly  east  winds  that  blew  in  from  the  sea.  Fol- 
lowing two  disastrous  fires  iB  \6y6  and  1679  in  the  thickly-settled  com- 
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mercial  and  residential  North  End,  settlers  "became  interested  in  "the  New 
Fields"  and  large  farm  properties  were  bought  "by  Phillips,  Leverett,  Lynde , 
Staniford,  Chambers  and  Russell,  whose  names  are  handed  down  in  the  streets 
later  cut  through  their  pastures.    Other  parts  of  the  open  land  were  occu- 
pied by  "rope  walks."    These  were  long,  narrow  sheds,  sometimes  over  700 
feet  in  length,  where  rope  and  twine  were  spun  for  ship  rigging  and  the 
fishing  industry.    Much  of  the  industry  of  colonial  times  bordered  the  Mill 
Pond.     There  were  located  lumber,  grain  and  chocolate  mills  and  some  dis- 
tilleries . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  only  two  roads  were  laid  out  in 
the  West  2nd,  Cambridge  and  Sudbury  Streets.    During  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century,  the  West  End  became  a  distinct  community.    Leverett  Street 
was  cut  through  in  1730,  and  by  1733  all  the  older  thoroughfares  had  been 
laid  out  and  named.    Organized  religious  and  social  life  began  with  the 
establishment  of  West  Church  in  173&  on  Lynde  Street  facing  Cambridge 
Street.    The  selection  of  the  site  was  remarkably  prophetic.    As  will  be 
seen,  it  remains  the  most  strategic  church  location  in  all  the  West  End. 
Unfortunately  the  congregation  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  work  dis- 
banded, and  the  fine  church  building  (a  later  edifice)  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

About  the  time  the  church  was  founded  a  few  wealthy  families  built 
mansions  on  Cotton  Hill  (now  Pemberton  Square)  and  on  Bowling  Green  (now 
Bowdoin  Square)  near  the  new  meeting  house.     For  nearly  a  century  this 
latter  was  a  preferred  residential  neighborhood.    By  1775  the  cross  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bowdoin  Square  had  essentially  the  outlines  of  today, 
but  beyond  this  area  there  were  few  homes.     The  pest  house  and  the  Prov- 
ince hospital  i/as  located  on  Grove  Street  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
locality.     In  178^-  the  whole  West  End  had  just  one  meeting  house  and  about 
170  dwellings.    The  latter  part  of  the  century  brought  the  extremes  of 
poverty  and  wealth  to  the  West  End.    After  1789,  when  slavery  was  abolished 
in  Massachusetts,  a  substantial  Negro  population  appeared  in  Boston  and 
took  over  cheap  dwellings  around  the  north  end  of  Joy  Street,  subsequently 
spreading  over  the  entire  north  slope.     This  Negro  colony  persisted  in  this 
locale  into  the  present  century. 

Simultaneously  the  foundations  of  the  "elite"  character  of  Beacon  Hill 
were  being  deliberately  planned.     The  major  purposes  of  this  plan  have  been 
effective  to  the  present  day,  and  the  record  is,  therefore,  important  to 
an  understanding  of  the  strange  social  dichotomy  of  the  West  End.  We 
quote  at  length  from  Dr.  Firey,  the  emphasis  is  our  own: 

The  construction  of  the  New  State  House  came  at  a  propitious 
time,  when  upper-class  people,  many  of  recently-acquired  wealth, 
were  seeking  a  "proper"  place  in  which  to  live.    The  New  State 
House  apparently  lent  an  appropriate  distinction  to  the  Beacon 
Hill  vicinity.     In  1795.  the  very  year  of  the  State  House's  con- 
struction, a  syndicate  known  as  the  Mount  Vernon  Proprietors  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  land  on  Beacon  Hill  and 
laying  out  an  appropriate  arrangement  of  streets  and  lots.  The 
mcmLera  of  this  syndicate,  consisting  of  Jonathan  Mason,  Harrison 
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Gray  Otis  and  Charles  Bulfinch,  were  all  socially  prominent,  and 
Mason  and  Otis  themselves  "built  mansions  on  the  Hill  for  their 
families.     Thus  a  proper  character  to  the  Hill  was  set.    To  fur- 
ther establish  the  fashionable  character  of  the  projected  dis- 
trict an  elaborate  plan  was  dram  up  "by  Withington,  calling  for 
residences  all  of  strictly  mansion  type,  each  surrounded  by  large 
estates,  and  with  streets  so  designed  as  to  minimize  north-south 
traffic.     This  latter  feature  had  a  purpose  rather  obvious  to  one 
who  knows  modern  Beacon  Hill,  for  then  as  now  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Hill  was  occupied  , by  lower  class  families.    The  Mount  Ver- 
non Proprietors  wished  to  ensure  the  upper  class  character  of  the 
southern  slope  and  achieved  this  through  minimizing  north-south 
movement .  '.   .  (3«) 

The  nineteenth  Century  -  First  Half 

Thenceforth  the  West  End  grew  rapidly  in  every  direction,    'foods  writ- 
ing in  1902  declares  that  in  thirty  years  "it  had  outwardly  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  today,  and  socially  the  character  that  it  was  to  preserve"  for 
the  first  half  of  the  century.    Despite  the  extremes  represented  "by  the 
aristocrats  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street  and  the  "miserable  huts*  of  the  Negroes 
at  the  north  end  of  Joy  Street,  most  of  the  West  2nd  was  a  comfortable t 
fairly  well-to-do  residence  area  "splendidly  representative  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  American  life."    In  this  period  the  population  was  so  stable  that 
often  three  generations  of  the  same  family  received  their  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  same  school. 

Already  "cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Boston  by  the  Common  and  the  busi- 
ness sections,"  the  West  Snd  developed  a  distinct  local  feeling  and  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  small, total.     It  was  a  community  of  family 
homes,  fine  schools  and  churches.    The  Mayhdw  School  was  the  first  public 
school  in  1804,  soon  foil  owed  by  the  Bowdoin  School  and  others.    The  Eng- 
lish High  School  for  Boys  and  the  pioneering  Girls  High  School,  both  serv- 
ing wider  areas,  were  located  in  the  West  End.    The  area  had  far  more 
thriving  and  active  churches  in  the  late  1840' s  than  it  has  today.  Almost 
all  of  these  were  neighborhood  rather  than  central  churches.     Seven  of  the 
church  buildings  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  centtiry  are  still 
dedicated  to  religious  use  today*    Four  of  the  West  End  congregations  now 
located  in  the  West  Snd  have  had  a  continuous  life  in  that  area  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

The  earliest  church  "building  still  surviving  was  built  in  1805  "by 
popular  subscription  from  philanthropic  citizens  that  the  colored  people 
of  Boston  might  have  a  church  of  their  own."    Thus  the  "African  Baptist 
Church,"  the  oldest  Boston  church  exclusively  for  Negroes,  was  provided 
with  a  sanctuary  on  Smith's  Court,  just  off  Joy  Street.    Through  most  of 
the  century  it  remained  a  church  for  Negroes,  but  as  the  twentieth  century 
dawned,  "St.  Paul's"  became  a  Jewish  synagogue,  registering  "the  curious 


3-  Firey,  Walter';  Land  Use  in  Central  Boston,  pp.  45-46 


social  displacement  that  is  coming  about  in  that  part  of  the  West  End." 
Today,  reflecting  the  continuing  process  of  population  displacement,  the 
Congregation  Anshe  Libavitz  has  dwindled,  and  the  original  pews  and  clas- 
sic colonial  interior  serve  a  scattering  of  downtown  businessmen  for  early 
morning  or  evening  worship. 

In  1806  the  oldest  West  End  congregation  built  its  new  West  Church 
on  the  strategic  Cambridge  Street  site  of  its  earlier  meeting  house. 
The  very  handsome  interior  was  probably  designed  by  Asher  Benjamin.  In 
1846  Hayward' s  Gazetteer  tells  us  that  there  were  114  pews  on  the  lower 
floor  and  50  in  the  galleries.    Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  fashion- 
able congregation  had  scattered  to  the  suburbs,  and  the  church  had  become 
the  West  2nd  Public  Library. 

A  year  later,  with  Asher  Benjamin  again  the  probable  architect,  the 
"Third  Baptist  Church''  was  completed  on  newly-made  land  at  Charles  and 
Mt.  Vernon  Streets.    So  the  Charles  Street  Meeting  House  came  into  being 
"at  a  cost  of  twenty-? even  thousand  dollars."    In  the  intervening  years 
several  congregations,  including  Negro  Methodists,  have  occupied  the  build- 
ing.   After-  an  interval  of  secular  use,  it  has  lately  been  restored. to 
church  use  as  the  central  Boston  meeting  house  for  the  Universalists . 

The  earliest  surviving  local  congregation  has  also  the  only  church 
building  in  continuous  use  by  the  same  society  since  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century.     This  is  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian) . 
The  original  Boston  Society  was  organized  in  1818  and  was  supported  largely 
by  Beacon  Hill  residents.    After  some  years  of  rented  halls  in  and  near 
the  West  End,  the  present  large  church  on  Bowdoin  Street  opposite  Mt.  Ver- 
non Street  was  completed  in  1845.    Hayward' s  Gazetteer  of  the  following 
year  gives  a  vivid  and  detailed  description  which  indicates  that  the 
original  exterior  and  interior  remain  almost  unchanged  today. 

The  Unitarians  founded  a  Bulfinch  Street  Society  in  1822,  and  "the 
house  in  Bulfinch  Street  was  dedicated  May  6,  1823- "    Curiously,  neither 
the  Society  nor  the  house  are  related  to  the  present  Unitarian  society  at 
Bulfinch  Place  Chapel  on  the  corner  of  Bulfinch  Street.     The  present  con- 
gregation was,  however,  resident  in  the  West  End  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  organized  by  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman  in  1826  and  worshiped  at  locations 
on  Friend  Street  and  Pitts  Street  (I836)  before  building  the  present 
chapel  on  Bulfinch  Place  in  I869. 

The  "Twelfth  Congregational  Church"  dedicated  its  massive  building  on 
Chambers  Street  in  1824.    Just  thirty-eight  years  later  it  was  rededicated 
as  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  remains  so  today — a  continuing 
symbol  of  the  changed  tide  north  of  Cambridge  Street.  Congregationalists 
were  also  the  sponsorc  of  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church.     Its  "stone  house" 
i^ras  dedicated  in  1831  (^.)  but,  again,  the  Congregationalists  gave  way, 


4.  One  account,  perhaps  legendary,  has  it  that  the  architect  also  designed 
the  Charles  Street  Prison.    3oth  are  of  massive  stone. 
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this  tine  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advent  in  1364.    The  Church  of 
the  Advent  was  in  turn  succeeded  in  1882  "by  the  present  occupants,  the 
mission  priests  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Episcopalian). 

Episcopalians  less  drawn  to  Anglo-Catholicisn  consecrated  Grace 
Church,  "a  "beautiful  church  on  Tenple  Street,"  in  1836  hut  worshiped  there 
only  until  I865  when  the  Methodists  from  North  Russell  Street  moved  in  to 
stay.    These  Methodists  had  "branched  out  from  the  Ilorth  End  First  Church 
and  "built  on  Ilorth  Russell  Street  in  I839.     Their  house  of  worship  nov; 
shelters  the  Hebrew  congregation  3eth  Hamadresh  Hagodol. 

The  fourth  local  congregation  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  which  was  organized 
in  1044  and  began  meeting  in  a  hall  on  Iierrimac  Street. 

At  least  seven  other  religious  groups  whose  congregations  and  church 
buildings  have  nov;  departed  from  the  V/est  End  were  active  in  this  period. 
There  was  a  Green  Street  Congregational  Church  from  1823  until  1846.  Two 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  congregations,  Zion  on  Ilorth  Russell  Street 
and  3ethel  on  Cambridge  Street,  organised  in  the  late  thirties.  The 
Chardon  Street  Chapel  organized  in  1839  1  only  to  have  its  flock  stolen  by 
the  Miller ites.     The  building  housed  the  v.rest  Society  of  Universalis ts  from 
18Wh 


Meanwhile  the  Miller  Tabernacle  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Old  Howard  theater.    William  Miller's  sensational  and  dated  prophecies 
of  the  end  of  the  world  brought  a  following  so  numerous  that  the  present 
Old  Howard  building  was  constructed,  but  the  theater  took  over  as  the 
prophesies  failed,  and  the  Miller ite  movement  collapsed.    At  least  in 
legend  the  robed  "saints"  prayed  through  the  night  on  the  roof,  and  when 
no  ascension  occurred,  the  building  changed  hands.    The  casting  aside  of 
robes,  it  seems,  is  an  old  tradition  in  the  present  home  of  burlesque. 

Most  famous  of  these  departed  churches  was  the  Bowdoin  Square  3aptist 
Church,  long  a  serious  central  city  rival  to  Tremont  Temple.    Hayward  tells 
us  that  in  1846  it  could  seat  1,300  and  that  it  was  "built  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  for  neatness  and  good  taste,  is  not  excelled  by  any 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  city."    In  1900  the  "Tabernacle"  still  re- 
tained 500  members,  but  today  the  telephone  company's  office  building 
stands  on  its  site,  and  the  congregation  has  long  since  merged  with  others 
outside  the  V/est  End.     The  last  in  this  parade  of  ghosts  is  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Phillips  Flace  from  1846.     Church,  street  and  con- 
gregation have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  downtown  business  section. 

The  nineteenth  Century  -  Second  Half 

Robert  Woods'  brilliant  sentence  summary  of  the  course  of  development 
between  1850  and  1902  holds  good  for  thirty  years  beyond  the  latter  date; 
'The  important  changes  henceforth  were  the  gradual  imperceptible  ones  in- 
cidental to  the  pressure  from  behind  of  business  and  immigration."  Busi- 
ness, then,  was  the  first  enemy  of  the  home  life  of  the  V/est  End.  The 
growth  of  the  city's  trade  drew  in  more  and  more  persons,  chiefly  single 
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nen,  who  desired  residence  near  to  their  places  of  work.     "Widows  and 
spinsters  of  the  West  End  opened  their  doors,  thankful  for  this  new  means 
of  breadwinning  at  a  time  when  needlework  and  teaching  were  the  only  oc- 
cupations for  American  women."    Boarding  houses,  not  tenements,  made  the 
first  inroads  on  the  old  community.    The  business  district  itself  expanded 
to  rout  the  fashionable  mansions  round  Bowdoin  and  Pemberton  Square.  This 
twin  encroachment  of  downtown  business  and  of  downtown  workers  has  been 
and  remains  a  constant  factor  in  the  West  End  situation. 

More  overwhelming,  though  perhaps  less  .permanent,  were  the  sweeping 
tides  of  invasion  by  foreign-born  groups.    The  West  End  has  been  a  second, 
not  a  first,  stop  in  immigrant  transition  in  Boston.    The  llorth  End  re- 
ceived the  initial  impact  and  then,  some  years  later,  the  overflow  swept 
into  the  West  End. 

First  came  the  Irish.    Following  the  famine  of  1846  almost  the  total 
immigration  to  Boston  for  ten  years  was  Irish.     In  1850  the  West  End  had 
20,518  residents,  and  about  a  fifth  of  this  number  was  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion.   By  1855  the  Irish  constituted  one- fourth  of  the  23,500  population. 
The  peak  was  reached  in  1880  when  the  10,000  Irish  outnumbered  the  Ameri- 
can-born by  3.600.     Then  the  tide  turned  and  has  been  ebbing  ever  since. 
Nevertheless  in  1895  the  Irish  total  of  7,200  was  the  leading  nationality 
group.    It  was  the  Irish  flood  that  formed  the  background  for  the  long 
political  dynasty  of  Martin  Lomasney  in  the  West  End. 

Next  came  the  Jews.    At  the  crest  of  the  Irish  wave  in  1880  there 
were  only  a  few  hundred  Jewish  people  in  the  West  End,  most  of  these  of 
German  origin.     Continental  pogroms  brought  Russian  and  then  Polish  Jews 
to  Boston,  where  they  settled  first  in  the  North  End  displacing  the  Irish. 
They  in  turn  were  gradually  forced  out  by  the  later  immigrant  Italians. 
"When  the  llorth  End  reached  the  point  of  human  saturation,  the  less  per- 
sistent material — that  is,  the  Jews  and  the  Irish — found  its  way  to  neigh- 
boring places ,  leaving  the  Italians  in  possession. "    Exactly  this  social 
process  recurred  after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  up  to  recent  times  in 
the  West  End.    But  at  the  century's  beginning  the  Irish  and  the  Jews  held 
the  field,  at  that  point  in  almost  equal  force,  although  the  Irish  popula- 
tion was  declining  and  the  Jewish  still  rising. 

The  Italian  tide  had  just  begun.     In  1885  there  were  only  125  persons 
of  Italian  birth.     Ten  years  later  there  were  1,100,  yet  in  1902  "migra- 
tion to  this  section  from  the  North  End  continues  to  be  more  largely  Jewish 
than  Italian."    Some  mention  should  be  made  of  other  groups.     In  1895  there 
were  about  1,400  British  and  2,000  "British-Amer icans , "  800  Portuguese  and 
a  scattering  of  other  immigrants.     The  more  than  century-old  colony  of 
thoroughly  American  but,  nevertheless,  out-group  Negroes  persisted  on  the 
"wrong  side"  of  Beacon  Hill.    About  3,000  of  them  occupied  "a  fairly  well- 
defined  area  around  Phillips  Street." 

The  sharp  change  in  the  type  of  resident  in  the  West  End  was  delib- 
erately encouraged  by  a  drastic  transformation  in  its  architecture.  Family 
homes  gave  way  to  tightly-packed,  multi-family  tenements.     The  immigrant 
influx  "made  tenements  a  more  profitable  real  estate  venture  than  rooming 
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houses,"  and,  therefore,  "swell  fronts"  of  four  and  nore  stories  crowded 
into  every  inch  of  space  north  of  Cambridge  Street  and  nost  of  the  north 
slope  of  Beacon  Hill.    Cheap  materials  and  construction,  inadequate  light- 
ing, little  or  no  plumbing,  "buildings  flush  with  the  sidewalk  and  crowding 
every  inch  of  the  lot,  a  general  ugliness— these  became,  and  remain,  the 
■oattern  for  most  of  the  West  2nd  beyond  Beacon  Hill.     From  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  boasting  two  wards  with  the  fewest  inhabitants  per  house  in  1845, 
the  West  2nd  had  sunk  by  1901  to  acknowledging  the  most  crowded  ward  in  all 
of  Boston.    Much  of  it  had  become,  and  more  was  becoming,  a  slum.  Thomas 
Burns  in  his  book,  The  West  End  House,  tells  us  that 

The  story  of  living  conditions  in  the  West  End  prior  to  1900  is 
the  story  of  the  congested  section  of  any  large  city  before  sani- 
tation, housing  laws,  and  pure  food  acts  came  into  being.  The 
doors  of  immigration  were  wide  open,  sending  into  our  already 
crowded  district  friends  and  relatives  from  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Foland,  Rumania  and  Italy,  whose  length  of  stay  was  to 
be  determined  by  their  economic  advancement.    It  was  a  case  of 
harboring  in  the  smallest  area  the  greatest  number  of  people.  .  . 
In  a  survey  of  our  district  made  at  this  time,  hardly  a  house  in 
the  West  End  did  not  contain  one  or  more  occupants  afflicted  with 
consumption.    Sweat  shops  were  rife — living  conditions  exceed- 
ingly bad*    Bowdoin  Square,  Howard,  Green,  Court,  Leverett, 
Causeway  and  Cambridge  Streets,  once  the  homes  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, were  now  dotted  with  barrooms  and  cheap  lodging  houses.   .  . 
Every  conceivable  sort  of  vice  that  makes  for  a  slum  flourishes 
along  the  outer  fringe  of  our  section.   .  . 

One  form  of  response  to  this  drastic  new  situation  was  a  variety  of 
charitable  and  social  service  enterprises.     "More  nearly  than  any  other 
American  city,"  said  Woods,  "Boston  resembles  London  in  inheriting  from 
the  past  a  legacy  of  charitable  societies."    After  surveying  the  work  of 
those  primarily  concerned  with  dispensing  financial  relief,  he  turns  to 
the  recreational  and  social  service  agencies  of  the  community.     Still  sur- 
viving fifty  years  later  are  the  City  Wayfarers  Lodge,  the  West  End  Public 
Libro.ry,  the  Sunnyside  Day  Ilursery  and  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House.  The 
description  of  the  recreational  opportunities  at  the  Charlesbank  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  better  equipped  to  render  active  service  then 
than  now. 

A  park  extending  along  the  river  front  the  whole  distance  between 
the  Cragie  and  West  Boston  bridges.     This  park  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Municipal  Park  Commission.    There  are  no  out-of- 
door  bathing  facilities,  but  hot  and  cold  baths  are  furnished 
the  year  round,  the  two  sexes  occupy  separate  buildings.    An  * 
open-air  gymnasium  adjoins  each  of  these  bathing  establishments; 
and  the  women  may  continue  athletic  exercises  through  the  winter 
in  a  gymnasium  under  the  same  roof  with  their  bath.    The  women's 
gymnasium  as  well  as  a  spacious  playground  for  children,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association. 
The  Charlesbank  includes  a  pleasant  resort  with  shaded  walks  and 
seats  and  an  attractive  view  of  the  river. 
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The  Churches  in  1900 

A  major  resource  for  all  v/ho  wish  to  understand  the  West  End  is  the 
remarkably  thorough  and  penetrating  sociological  study  of  the  area  made 
"by  a  group  headed  by  Robert  A.  Woods,  head  of  the  South  Snd  House  and  a 
Harvard  professor.     His  Americans  in  Process ,  a  study  of  the  North  and 
West  Ends,  was  published  in  1902  and  is  invaluable  for  historical  back- 
ground, for  still  relevant  insight  and  for  statistical  data  running  paral- 
lel to  almost  all  the  community  aspects  of  the  present  study.     Some  of  the 
most  pertinent  material  will  be  cited  in  the  later  chapters  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  real  students  of  the  West  End  should  not  fail  to  read  the  book 
in  its  entirety. 

To  Robert  Woods  we  owe  almost  all  of  the  following  analysis  of  the 
West  End  churches  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  (5-5.   "There,  is. in  the.. 
West  End,"  declared  the  study,  "a  larger  Constituency  available  for  Prot- 
estant ministrations  than  in  the  llorth  End.     This  is  true  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  colored  population. "    No  better  illustration  of  the  shifting 
composition  of  the  central-city  population  could  be  found.    Today  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  West  End  people  are  Negroes*     There  were  just  232  resi- 
dent in  1940,  but  in  1902  there  were  "about  3,000"  and  "the  West  End  has 
ever  been  the  great  habitat  of  the  colored  race  in  Boston.1"    Ho  less  than 
five  West  End  churches  served  segregated  Hegro  congregations,  and  almost 
all  the  churches  had  some  llegro  members.     "Within  half  a  mile  of  Beacon 
Hill  there  are  few  churches  not  excepting  the  Reman  Catholic  into  which 
they  fail  to  find  their  way." 

Even  in  1902,  however,  the  Hegro  exodus  from  the  West  End  was  well 
under  way,  although  the  region  remained  a  central  gathering  place  for  Negro 
social  life.     The  five  churches  were  already  central-city  rather  than 
neighborhood  institutions,  and  several  were  having  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing operation.     The  five  were  the  Zion  Methodist  founded  in  I836  and  wor- 
shipping on  North  Russell  Street,  the  Charles  Street  Methodist,  the  Revere 
Street  Methodist,  the  Twelfth  Baptist  on  Phillips  Street  and  St.  Augustine's 
Episcopal  also  on  Phillips  Street.    A  sixth,  the  African  Baptist  on  Smith's 
Court,  had  just  given  way  to  a  synagogue  after  nearly  one  hundred  years  of 
continuous  existence.    By  1933  only  the  Charles  Street  Methodist  and  a 
handful  at  "Grace  Temple,"  Baptist,  on  Cambridge  Street  survived.  Today 
there  is  no  Negro  church  in  the  West  End,  and  very  few  Negro  members  on 
any  church  roll.     The  urgent  need  that  Woods'  group  saw  for  additional 
Negro  missionary  work  ha.s  hardly  "proved  out"  as  long-range  Protestant 
strategy. 

Woods  in  his  day,  as  we  in  ours,  was  most  concerned  as  to  whether  each 
of  the  churches  Was  "establishing  vital  points  of  contact  with  its  neigh- 
borhood."   On  this  count  only  St.  Augustine's  among  the  Negro  churches  was 
rated  favorably.    That  church  has  another  claim  to  our  interest.     It  was 


5.    See  also  his.  map  of  the  "Chief  Institutions  and  Meeting  Places," 
Woods,  Americans  in  Process,  opp.  p.  320 
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founded  and  conducted  by  the  Cowley  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  "by  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret  of  Louisburg  Square. 
St.  John's  and  St.  Margaret's  continue  to  reside  in  the  Vest  2nd  and  still 
maintain  their  concern  for  "vital  points  of  contact"  with  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Pour  different  Episcopal  groups,  in  addition  to  St.  Augustine's,  op- 
erated in  the  West  End  during  the  period  between  1850  and  1902.  The 
Church  of  the  Advent,  "outgrowth  of  the  Catholic  revival,"  moved  from 
its  hall  on  lierrimac  to  Green  Street  in  1847,  then  into  the  "stone  house" 
on  Bowdoin  Street  in  1864  and  finally  in  1875  to  their  present  location  on 
Mt.  Vernon  near  the  Charles  River.    Advent  was  succeeded  on  Bowdoin  Street 
by  St.  John  the  Evangelist  which  continues  there  today.    The  character  of 
St.  John's  as  well  as  their  location  remains  unchanged.     The  1902  descrip- 
tion requires  no  modification: 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  its  monastic  clergy, 
holds  a  unique  place  among  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Boston. 
From  the  character  of  its  worship  and  discipline,  it  appeals  to 
Episcopalians  of  extreme  ritualistic  tendencies  scattered  through- 
out the  city.     Thus  it  is  the  church  of  a  special  class  rather 
than  of  a  particular  locality. 

One  aftermath  of  the  St.  Augustine  mission  work  is  that  St.  John's 
retains  a  number  of  Negro  families  among  its  membership.     Grace  Church  on 
Temple  Street  gave  way  to  First  Methodist  in  I865.     The  fourth  Episcopal 
enterprise  was  St.  Andrew's  on  Chambers  Street  launched  as  a  mission  of 
Trinity  and  sponsored  by  Phillips  Brooks.    The  St.  Andrew's  buildings  now 
house  the  Heath  Christian  Center  (Baptist) ,  and  the  earlier  church  had 
much  of  the  social  concern  which  characterizes  the  present  enterprise. 
St.  Andrew's  in  1902  had  150  communicants  and  "nearly  as  many  members  of 
the  Sunday  School,  .  .  .at  all  ox  the  services  the  number  of  children  pres- 
ent is  noticeable."    The  parish  house  activities  included  a  medical  dis- 
pensary for  women  and  girls,  a  mutual  aid  society,  social  clubs  for  boys 
and  girls  and  a  city-conducted  kindergarten. 

The  First  Methodist  church,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Woods'  group,  was 
weakly  rooted  in  its  neighborhood.     Their  statement  merits  quotation  in 
its  entirety  for  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  circumstances  half  a 
century  later: 

The  First  Methodist  congregation  is  another  example  of  a  fairly 
prosperous  church  which  touches  at  only  a  few  points  the  life  of 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  worships.    Of  its  four  hundred  en- 
rolled members,  fully  one-half  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
church  building,  although  a  somewhat 'larger  proportion  of  the  at- 
tendants upon  its  services  come  from  v/ithin  a  radius  of  half  a 
mile.     The  church  missionary  on  her  round  of  calls  visits  in 
Forest  Hills,  Revere,  Brookline,  Somerville  and  Charle s town,  as 
well  as  in  the  West  and  North  Ends. 


More  community- centered  at  that  time  was  the  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel 
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"built  in  I869.     "ibout  two  hundred  families  and  individuals"  were  receiv- 
ing ministry  in  a  clearly  church-centered  program.     ,rUnder  the  leadership 
of  its  present  pastor, M  the  studjp  comments,  "the  church  has  instituted  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  direction  of  a  social  ministry*    To  a  slight  ex- 
tent this  unsectarian  worfc  touches  Jews  rnd  Italians."    Special  efforts 
were  being  made  to  reach  and  serve  the  "lodging-house  class. H  Clearly, 
the  social  environment  of  Bulfinch  Place  was  close  to  its  present  pattern 
fifty  years  ago. 

(The  Broadway  Tabernacle  (Baptist)  at  Bowdoin  Square  also  made  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  the  lodging  house  tenants  but  shunned  a  social-service  pro- 
gram and  restricted  its  activity  to  "distinctively  religious  lines." 
Three-quarters  of  its  500  members  already  lived  outside  the  West  End.  In 
this  combination  of  facts  may  perhaps  be  found  a  large  part  of  the  explana- 
tion for  the  disappearance  of  the  Tabernacle  from  the  West  End  scene. 

The  area  around  Bowdoin  and  Scollay  Squares  was  already  "that  part  of 
the  West  End  where  the  social  outcasts  of  both  sexes  congregate , '-or. 
through  which  they  pass,"  so  four  rescue  missions  and  the  Salvation  Army 
were  hard  at  work*    One  of  these  missions,  the  Merrimac,  survives  as,  of 
course,  does  the  Salvation  Army.    The  Salvation  Army  in  the  Woods  group's 
judgment  rendered  its  "chief  service"  in  "witnessing  to  the  existence  of 
a  real  need  rather  than  in  meeting  that  need. " 

Present-day  prophets  of  the  West  End  future  may  well  take  warning 
from  the  example  of  the  Woods -group.    Summing  up  the  church  picture  as  they 
saw  it,  they  declared  flatly,  "Taking  the  West  End  as  a  whole,  therefore, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  Protestantism  is  passing.  .  .The  religious  issue,  in 
all  its  depth  of  meaning  to  personal  and  public  welfare  and  progress,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  actual  constituent  life  of  these  two  districts,  lies 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  systems."    In  the  perspective  of  fifty 
years  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  Jewish  system  is  in  more  immediate 
danger  of  "passing"  in  the  West  End  than  are  the  non-Roman  Christian 
churches.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  "chief"  support  from  the  llegro  people 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  other  sources  of  support  which  were  com- 
pletely unforeseen  by  the  1902  social  scientists  have  propped  up  the  sup- 
posedly collapsing  structure.     The  deathbed  patient  survived  his  diagnos- 
ticians by  forty-seven  years. 

And  After— 

The  developments  in  the  West  End  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  followed  the  pattern  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth. 
"The  important  chancer,  henceforth  were  the  gradual  imperceptible  ones  in- 
cidental to  the  pressure  from  behind  of  business  and  immigration."  Ital- 
ian overflow  from  the  iTorth  End  continued  to  displace  the  earlier  Irish 
and  Jewish  residents.     St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church  became  domi- 
nantly  Italian  in  its  constituency.    A  new  Roman  church  for  Polish  people 
was  founded.    The  Negro  colony  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  district. 
The  close  of  the  period  of  wholesale  immigration  brought  an  aftermath  of 
relative  stability  and  the  beginning  of  a  backflow  of  "native"  stock  to 
the  West  End.    The  Lomasney  political  dynasty  faded.    Cambridge  and 
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Charles  Streets  were  converted  increasingly  to  business  use.    More  and 
more  mansions  were-  adapted  to  serve  as  apartments.     Some  churches  faded, 
out,  others  tried  to  adjust  their  programs  to  the  new  world  around  them. 
The  Salvation  Army  launched  a  successful  day  nursery  program*     St.  Andrews 
on  Chambers  Street  cloced  its  doors.    The  Baptist  Heath  Christian  Center, 
begun  on  Staniford  Street  in  19H»  asstaned  the  Chambers  Street  properties 
in  1924.    The  mission  never  succeeled  in  rallying  a  raiident  congregation 
and  concentrated  on  social  service  to  the  nei£,hb'.- rhood.     The  total  popula- 
tion rose  and  ebbed  with  the  swing  of  the  economic  pendulum  from  depres- 
sion to  prosperity  to  depression.    However,  the  over-all  tendency  was  for 
a  dwindling  population  as  encroaching  business  and  housing  decay  left 
less  and  less  habitable  dwelling  space. 

This  is  the  background.    Let  us  turn  now  to  a  closer  view  of  the  con- 
temporary community,  its  people,  ■'ts  problems, and  its  probable  future. 
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Chapter  3«     The  neighborhoods  and  the  People 

A  Divided  West  End 

While  it  is  true  that  the  West  End  has  "been  "cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  residential  Boston"  for  a  century  or  more,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  itself  a  homogeneous  community.    On  the  contrary,  the  most  striking 
and  important  fact  about  the  V/est  .End  is  the  sharp  divergence  betv/een  the 
social  character  of  the  south  slope  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the  rest  of  the 
West  End.     The  West  End  is  not  one  community,  it  is  two.     It  is  not  one 
neighborhood,  it  is  three.    All  generalizations,  therefore,  about  "the 
West  End  as  a  whole"  must  be  instantly  suspect.    Statistical  totals  for 
the  West  End  are  more  likely  to  blur  sharply  divergent  situations  than  to 
present  a  typical  pattern. 

We  have  seen  that  the  social  difference  between  the  two  slopes  of 
the  hill  has  a  long  history  and  was,  in  its  inception,  deliberately 
planned.     It  remains  the  outstanding  fact  of  the  life  of  the  district 
as  stressed  by  Dr.  Eirey: 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  right  down  to  the  pres- 
ent. .  .Beacon  Kill  consistently  maintained  its  fashionable 
character.    Directly  contiguous  to  it,  occupying  the  northerly 
slope  of  the  hill  and  extending  across  Cambridge  Street  to 
North  Station  is  the  West  End.    Ho  sharper  contrast  in  physical 
appearance,  economic  well-being,  or  social  prestige  could  be 
imagined  than  exists  between  Beacon  Hill  proper — occupying  the 
south  slope — and  the  West  End.    What  Josiah  Curtis  said  of  the 
district  in  i860  is  as  pertinent  today:     "This  region  is  in- 
habited by  many  of  our  most  opulent,  as  well  as  many  of  our  most 
indigent  citizens."    This  social  dichotomy  between  two  di- 
rectly contiguous  neighborhoods  has  prevailed  since  the  origi- 
nal development  of  the  hill.     Today  the  north  slope  is  a  het- 
erogeneous area  of  Jewish  and  Italian  immigrants,  transient 
rcomers  and  activities  that  are  morally  ostracized  by  the  rest 
of  the  community.    Owing  to  the  anomie  and  anonymity  of  the 
neighborhood,  prostitution  and  other  vicious  activities  flourish 
on  this  side  of  the  Hill.    Morally-emancipated  persons  who  crave 
a  bohemian  pattern  of  life  have  settled  in  portions  of  the  area, 
sometimes  developing  their  own  private  courts  extending  off  the 
main  streets.    ITo  more  than  three  minutes  away,  over  the  summit 
of  the  Hill,  one  finds  dwellings  occupied  by  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  families  of  Boston. 

Every  West  End  religious  enterprise  has  learned  from  experience  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  attendant  on  attempting  to  bring  to- 
gether the  "two  worlds"  living  side  by  side  in  the  West  End. 

The  Neighborhood^ 

The  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  of  social  agencies  has  traced 
the  outlines  of  what  it  feels  to  be  throe  riint^nct  neighborhoods  in  the 
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West  End.    These  have  been  named  as  Beacon  Hill,  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill 
and  the  West  End  Proper.    The  three  are  pictured  on  Map  5  accompanying 
this  Bection  of  our  study.    In  general  Beacon  Hill  comprises  the  south 
slope  of  the  hill  from  the  Charles  River  to  Joy  Street.    The  3ack  of  Bea- 
xon  Hill  is  the  north  slope  descending  to  Cambridge  Streat  from  the  Charles 
River  to  Joy  Street;  it  th-^n  is  extended  southward  to  the  3eacon  Street 
boundary  of  the  West  End  and  northward  between  Chardon  and  Hanover  Streets 
to  Haymarket  Square.    The  West  End  Proper  is  the  balance  of  the  West  End 
north  of  Cambridge  Street  and  west  of  Chardon  Street,  extending  to  the 
Charles  River. 

It  might  well  be  asked  why  the  State  House  is  thus  located  on  the 
"back"  of  Beacon  Hill  as  are  the  fashionable  residences  between  Charles 
Street  and  Embankment  Road  south  of  Cambridge  Street.    The  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  neighborhood  lines  were  drawn  in  conformity 
with  the  previously  established  Federal  census  tract  boundaries,  except 
in  rare  emergency  cases.    This  was  necessary  because  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  population  and  social  data  is  derived  from  the  Federal  Census  and 
would  not  be  available  for  application  if  the  census  tract  boundaries  were 
ignored.    Unfortunately,  a  number  of  the  census  tract  boundaries  in  the 
West  End  fall  considerably  short  of  the  norm  of  defining  homogeneous  areas. 
A  comparison  of  Map  5  with  Map  3  will  show  chat  Tract  H^  runs  all  the  way 
from  Beacon  Street  to  the  Charles  River  at  the  north.    Thus  it  actually 
includes  typical  Beacon  Hill  residence  on  the  east  side  of  Joy  Street,  the 
State  House  and  a  strip  of  Mt»  Yernon  Street  generally  accepted  as  being 
"proper"  Beacon  Hill,  a  key  portion  of  the  back  of  the  Hill  and  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  West  End  proper.    Faced  with  thin  dilemma,  the  Community 
Council  severed  Tract  H^  at  the  Cambridge  Street  line  assigning  the 
southerly  portion  to  the  Back  of  Beacon  Kill  (despite  the  handful  of  south 
slope  residents)  ,  and  the  northerly  portion  to  the  West  End  Proper.  Meth*— 
odologically  this  involved  a  mathematical  formula  for  crediting  each  neigh- 
borhood with  a  portion  of  Tract  H'V  totals.        This  technical  tangle  some- 
v/hat  decreases  the  value  of  all  social  statistical  tabulations  on  a  neigh- 
borhood basis,. and  in  the  present  study  most  of  this  material  will  be  pre- 
sented by  census  tracts.    Thus  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  Tract  H^  will 
be  confined  to  that  tract  alone.    We  should  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  degree  of  real  neighborhood  consciousness  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  West  End  and  that  this  is  fairly  accurately  reflected 
by  the  three-way  partition  decided  upon  by  the  Community  Council. 

Certainly  Beacon  Hill  is  a  distinct  and  homogeneous  neighborhood  con- 
sciously holding  its  skirts  ale  of  from  the  surrounding  area.     It  has  long 
had  its  own  :1Improvement  Association."  primarily  concerned  with  resisting 
commercial  invasion,  preserving  its  "quaint''  landmarks  and  cobblestones 
and  maintaining  the  upper-class  character  of  the  Hill.    Walter  Firey's  re- 
cently published  study  cf  Land  Use  in  Central  Boston  makes  an  extended 
analysis  of  the  amazing  persistence  of  Beacon  Hill  as  "the  traditional 
center  of  Boston's  upper  class"  while  other  central-city  fashionable  areas 
bloomed  and  faded.    We  are  not  here  primarily  concerned  with  his  strong 
case  for  the  proposition  that  the  very  existence  of  Beacon  Hill  at  the 
heart  of  central  Boston  refutes  most  of  the  sociological  theories  of  eco- 
logical city  patterning  and  economic  determinism  in  the  use  of  urban  space. 


MAP  5     -WEST  END  NEIGHBORHOODS 


What  we  are  concerned  with  is  his  evidence  that  "spatially  referred  val- 
ues," the  150-year  social  prestige  of  Beacon  Hill,  has  maintained  it  long 
after  other  fashionable  centers  have  faded,  and  may  maintain  it  at  least 
to  some  degree,  for  many  years  to  come.    Meanwhile  it  has  served  as  a  "bul- 
wark against  invading  "business  interests  and  has  tended  to  root  and  sta- 
bilize the  entire  West  End  as  a  residential  area  in  the  center  of  a  me- 
tropolis.   This  evidence  is  very  relevant  to  the  planning  of  church  strat- 
egy in  the  West  End,  and  to  relating  the  chances  of  this  area  for  continued 
residential  use  to  the  probable  future  of  such  other  central-city  areas  as 
the  Horth  and  South  Ends  and  the  3aclc  Bay.    The  "spatially  referred  values" 
attached  to  Beacon  Hill  exert  a  strong  influence  for  the  preservation  of 
the  West  End  as  an  area  of  central-city  residence  in  Boston. 

Beacon  Hill  has  its  own  internal  differences.    Dr.  Firey  tells  us 
that  "Today,  as  before,  the  streets  nearest  the  Common  denote  the  great- 
est status.    Beacon  Street,  described  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as-'the 
sunny  street  that  holds  the  sifted  fetor,"  enjoys  the  greatest  prestige; 
Chestnut  Street  has  the  wealthiest  families  and  was  able  to  maintain  its 
exclusive  character  during  the  1880-1905  recession  somewhat  better  than 
other  streets;  Mount  Vernon  Street,  though  it  has  a  high  proportion  of 
old  families,  is  more  impoverished  and  is  not  'kept  up1  so  well.  Pinck- 
ney  Street  presents  all  extremes,  ranging  from  Italian  and  Jewish  tene- 
ments to  the  homes  of  old  Yankee  families."    He  also  points  out  that  in 
the  present  century  the  residences  between  Charles  Street  and  the  river 
running  north  to  Cambridge  Street  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  within  the 
bounds  of  "proper"  Beacon  Hill.    On  Mount  Vernon  below  Charles  two  of  the 
churches  of  our  study,  the  Church  of  the  Advent  and  the  Charles  Street 
Universalist  Meeting  House,  are  located.    At  the  opposite  end  of  Mount 
Vernon  on  Bowdoin  Street  stands  the  Church  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem.  This 
latter  is  in  the  gerrymandered  Census  Tract  H^  but,  standing  just  across 
Bowdoin  from  the  State  House  and  Mount  Vernon  Street,  it  belongs  neverthe- 
less to  "proper"  Beacon  Hill* 

As  the  title  "Back  of  Beacon  Hill"  implies,  the  north  slope  is  "im- 
proper" in  terms  of  social  prestige.    While  311  families  listed  in  Boston's 
Social  Register  live  on  the  south  slope  (a  number  greater  than  50  years 
ago),  only  2k  remain  on  the  north  slope.     In  a  few  steps  one  descends  from 
the  "Old  England"  atmosphere  of  Beacon  Hill  into  an  area  of  littered 
streets,  shoddy  tenements  and  rooming  houses,  cheap  shops  and  teeming  life. 

There  remains  the  question  of  justifying  the  division  of  this  "real 
'Jest  End"  into  two  neighborhoods,  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  and  (anomalous 
name  I)  the  West  End  Proper.    A  major  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  two  are 
separated  by  a  wide  major  traffic  artery,  Cambridge  Street,  running  from 
the  Cambridge  Bridge  to  Scollay  Square.    Later  as  we  analyze  the  social 
and  economic  characteristics  of  each  neighborhood  and  census  tract  it 
will  be  seen  tha,t  there  are  significant  differences  in  life  on  the  back 
of  the  Hill  and  deep  in  the  West  End.    The  former  is  the  characteristic 
rooming  house  area  for  single  men  end  women,  childless  couples  and  down- 
town workers,  many  of  them  of  Yankee  or  northern  European  stock.  Across 
Cambridge  Street  families— and  large  families — are  far  more  dominant. 
The  Jewish  and  Italian  population  is  much  greater.     Some  sections  are 


among  Boston's  worst  slims. 


The  fact  that  the  three  neighborhoods  do  constitute  three  distinct 
layers  of  standard  of  living  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the  accompanying 
Chart  1,  "Average  Rent  "by  31ocks  in  West  End  Neighborhoods,  1940."  Aver- 
age rent  has  long  been  recognized  as  perhaps  the  most  significant  index 
of  general  living  standards.    Here  may  be  seen  both  the  degree  of  overlap- 
ping and  the  extent  of  differentiation  among  the  three  neighborhoods.  Only 
two  of  the  thirty-one  blocks  comprising  Beacon  Hill  fall  into  the  upper 
rent  bracket  for  the  West  End  Proper.     The  actual  average  rents  for  the 
closest  blocks  emphasize  the  separation.    The  block  with  the  lowest  average 
rent  in  1940  on  Beacon  Hill  still  maintained  an  average  of  $4-5 •  10.  The 
highest  average  rental  for  any  block  in  the  West  End  Proper  was  $33«23« 
Between  the  two,  then,  there  was  a  wide  gulf  fixed.    While  the  Back  of 
Beacon  Hill  had  a  few  blocks  sharing  every  bracket,  twenty-one  of  twenty- 
nine  are  grouped  between  $25  and  $50  along  with  the  upper  quarter  of  the 
West  End  Proper.     The  bulk  of  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill,  therefore,  was  two 
steps  away  from  the  typical  Beacon  Hill  block  and  one  step  away  from  the 
typical  block  in  the  West  End  Proper.     Incidentally,  two  of  the  four  Back 
of  Beacon  Hill  blocks  in  the  over  $75  range- were  the  one  off  Beacon  and 
Joy  and  the  one  below  Charles  already  referred  to  as  being  "proper"  Bea- 
con Hill.     The  great  extremes  are  glimpsed  in  the  fact  that  while  Beacon 
Hill  had  seven  blocks  with  average  rent  in  excess  of  $150,.  more  than  half 
the  blocks  in  the  West  End  Proper  had  1940  rents  under  $20.     The  highest 
average  rental  was  $217.14  on  Beacon  Street,  the  lowest  $13*31  near  the 
North  Station.    These,  then,  are  the  neighborhoods  of  the  West  End — a 
three-decker  sandwich  of  divergent  layers  jammed  into  an  area  never  more 
than  one-half  mile  wide  from  \iest  to  east  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  deep 
from  south  to  north. 


How  I-Iany  People? 

Chart  2  pictures  the  roller-coaster  drop  of  population  in  the  West 
End  since  1910  when  the  present  census  tract  lines  were  drawn  and  when 
the  district  was  close  to  its  peak  number  of  residents,  (l.)     Through  the 
ensuing  thirty-five  years  the  decline  has  been  constant,  but  the  rate  of 
decline  has  been  variable.     The  outstanding  fact  remains  that  the  1945 
population  was  only  slightly  more  than  54$  of  the  1910  total.     In  the  span 
between  1920  and  1930  the  West  End  lost  12,671  residents,  a  31#  loss  as 
against  a  city  of  Boston  gain    for  the  same  period  of  4.5$*    In  the  succeed 
ing  ten  years  the  rate  of  loss  declined  to  2.7$.  but  even  this  was  more 
than  twice  the  Boston  rate  of  loss  for  the  same  years.    The  7»7$o  rate  of 
loss  from  1940  to  1945  would  indicate  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  West 
End  to  lose  population  more  rapidly  in  years  of  relative  prosperity  than 
in  years  of  economic  hardship.     The  projected  estimates  from  state  authori- 
ties would  indicate  a  continued  moderate  rate  of  loss  of  about  20$  over  a 


1.  As  a  consequence  of  the  inclusion 
which  a  census  tract  breakdown  is 
"in  any  of  the  totals  for  Chart  2. 


of  the  1945  State  census  figure  for 
not  available,  76  was  not  included 


CHART  2  -POPULATION     TREND   IN   THE    WEST  END* 
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twenty-five  year  span. 

Many  factors  enter  into  this  decline  of  population — encroaching 
"business,  housing  deterioration,  the  closing  off  of  immigration,  years  of 
prosperity  and  the  trend  to  the  suburbs.     It  is,  however,  relevant  to  re- 
member that  other  central  city  areas  have  experienced  a  backflow  of  . 
population  after  long  years  of  ebb,  and  these  trends  cannot  be  forecast, 
especially  in  view  of  the  trend  to  government  rehabilitation  of  slum 
areas. 

Maps  6  and  7  gave  a  closer  view  of  population  change  by  census  tracts 
in  the  two  most  recent  ten-year  spans  for  which  we  have  census  tract  data. 
'The  startling  gain  for  Census  Tract  E6  in  the  first  ten  years,  and  the 
heavy  loss  for  that  district  in  the  following  period  may  be  largely  dis- 
counted.   The  swollen  population  of  the  City's  Wayfarers1  Lodge  was  in- 
cluded in  1930  and  excluded  in  19^0  and  this,  on  a  very  small  total  popu- 
lation base,  made  most  of  the  difference.    Aside  from  E6,  all  the  census 
tracts  lost  residents  between  1920  and  1930,  the  heaviest  losses  were  con- 
centrated in  the  heart  of  the  'west  2nd,  Tracts  El  and  HI.     These  same  areas 
and,  additionally,  Beacon  Hill  actually  regained  some  population  in  the 
next  ten  years.     The  rest  continued  to  suffer  substantial  loss.     It  may 
well  be  that  many  fled  from  the  cheap  housing  of  Kl  aid  HI  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  '20's,  but  their  places  were  quickly  refilled  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  '30 !s.    Adding  the  population  of  Tract  F6,  the  West  End  in 
19^0  had  28,^05  residents.    Of  these  56.4  per  cent  lived  in  the  West  End 
Proper,  27.4  per  cent  on  the  Back  of  3eacon  Hill  and  only  16.2  per  cent 
on  Beacon  Hill.     The  population  table  by  census  tracts  may  be  seen  on 
Map  8.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  population  is  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  center,  thinning  out  around  the  periphery*    E'6  had  only  a,  handful  of 
residents.     In  the  thirty  years  after  1910  every  census  tract  showed  a 
population  decline.     Tract  H2  near  the  llorth  Station  showed  the  heaviest 
rate  of  loss  from  its  1910  total  of  6,629*    Beacon  Hill  was  the  most 
stable,  dropping  from  5»753  persons  to  4,6l3« 

Despite  losses  of  population,  the  West  End  remained  second  only  to 
the  North  End  in  the  congestion  of  its  people  in  cramped  living  quarters. 
Whereas  the  city's  average  number  of  persons  per  inhabited  acre  in  19^0 
was  9^«5>  the  West  End  average  was  369»7»  almost  four  times  as  crowded. 
Even  Beacon  Hill  with  148.9  persons  in  each  inhabited  acre  was  well  above 
the  city  average,  and  the  most  densely  packed  census  tract  had  810.1  per- 
sons per  acre  I    Among  sixty-three  Boston  neighborhoods  Beacon  Hill  ranked 
thirty-sixth,  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  fifty-ninth  and  the  West  End  Proper 
sixty-first  in  population  density.    No  indication  can  be  found  that  the 
ranking  of  Boston's  neighborhoods  in  this  respect  has  undergone  signifi- 
cant change  since  1940.    A  graphic  presentation  of  density  of  population 
is  given  on  Chart  3. 

There  were  more  women  than  men  in  the  West  End  "as  a  whole."  As 
usual,  however,  analysis  is  needed  tract  by  tract. 
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TABLE  1 

Sex  Distribution  of  the  19**0  West  End  Population 
by  Census  Tracts 


Locality  Male  Female 


Tract  H6 

699 

428 

■  Kl 

4,048 

3,816 

»  H2 

1,296 

■  K3 

1,014 

1,281 

"  H4 

2,698 

2,010 
2,760 

"  Kl 

2,318 

«  K2 

1,621 

2,992 

Total  13,822  14,583 


The  most  striking  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  K2,  Beacon  Hill,  had 
1,371  more  women  than  men.    This  heavy  preponderance  olfsets  the  fact 
that  in  four  of  the  seven  West  End  tracts  the  males  outnumbered  the  fe- 
males.   Beacon  Hill  has  many  rooming  houses  and  apartments  restricted  to 
women  residents  and,  additionally,  many  dowager  ladies  have  their  homes 
there.    Rooming  houses  and  apartments  for  women  also  affect  the  sex  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  in  Kl  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Hill.    The  fe- 
male majority  in  H3  was  probably  consequent  upon  the  fact  that  many  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  nurses  live  there.    On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
centration of  hotels  and  rooming  houses  restricted  to  men  is  in  Census 
Tracts  H4  and  F6.    These  range  from  the  City  Club  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  "flophouses"  north  of  Cambridge  Street. 

Young  or  Old? 

In  the  depression  years  the  West  End  logt  its  children  much  more 
rapidly  than  other  age  groups  in  the  population.    Although  the  total  popu- 
lation decline  between  1930  and  19^0  was  2.7  per  cent,  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  children  under  eighteen  \iras  24  per  cent.    At  the  time  of  the  19^0 
census  the  West  End  was  thirteenth  of  fifteen  health  and  welfare  areas  in 
Boston  both  in  the  percentage  relation  of  children  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  to  the  total  population  and  in  actual  number  of  children.    Its  per- 
centage ratio  of  20.8  per  cent  compared  unfavorably  with  Boston's  26.4  per- 
cent.   Map  9  shows  the  percentage  of  population  under  eighteen  years  in 
each  of  the  West  End  census  tracts  in  19*10.    Only  H2  and  HI  have  a  higher 
ratio  of  children  than  the  Boston  average.    F6  and  K2  have  amazingly  small 
proportions  of  children.    Both  the  proportion  and  the  number  (Map  10)  of 
children  rapidly  increases  as  one  walks  northward  from  Beacon  Street. 
Vieiidng  the  proportions  by  neighborhoods,  Beacon  Hill's  6.6  per  cent  ranks 
next  to  the  lowest  among  sixty-three  Boston  neighborhoods*    The  15*3  per 
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cent  rate  places  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  fifty-fifth.  She  West  End  Proper 
with  26.3  Per  cent  of  its  residents  -under  eighteen  ranked  thirty-ninth  and 
was  just  one-tenth  of  a  percentage  point  off  the  citywide  average. 

The  census  figures  for  the  number  of  persons  under  eighteen  per  house- 
hold tell  very  much  the  sane  story.    The  Boston  average  is  one  child  for 
every  household;  the  West  End  as  a  whole  has  a  rate  of  .8.     The  1.1  of  the 
West  End  Proper  is  offset  by  the  .5  of  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the 
one- fifth  child  represented  in  Beacon  Hill's  .2  rate. 

There  were  5,727  children  in  the  West  End  in  1940.    Of  these  four  of 
every  ten  were  concentrated  in  Census  Tract  HI.     "Proper"  Beacon  Hill  had 
only  304  residents  under  eighteen,  and  F6  only  fifty-one.    By  neighbor- 
hoods, the  West  End  Proper  had  7k  per  cent  of  all  West  End  children,  the 
Back  of  Beacon  Hill  21  per  cent  and  Beacon  Hill  just  5  per  cent.  These 
proportions  should  be  contrasted  with  the  56.4  per  cent,  27.4  per  cent  and 
16.2  per  cent  division  of  the  total  population  among  the  same  neighborhoods 

Over  half  the  "children"  covered  by  the  1940  census  figures  have  now 
become  adults,  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  a  more  or  less  sizeable 
group  born  since  1939«    Although  no  strictly  comparable  index  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  population  is  available,  the  statistics  for  public  and  paro- 
chial elementary  and  intermediate  schools  are  helpful.     The  2,129  enroll- 
ment for  these  schools  in  194-7  was  853  less  than  the  1940  totals  for  West 
End  schools.    This  is  a  decline  of  28.6  per  cent.    Clearly  the  tendency 
for  child  population  to  decline  continued  into  the  present  decade.  How- 
ever ,  there  is  some  indication  that  this  tendency  has  been  checked  in  the 
most  recent  years.    The  1940  census  counted  2,277  children  In  the  one-to- 
nine-year  age  bracket.     The  Boston  Health  Department  figures,  adjusted  for 
infant  mortality,  indicate  that  as  of  1948  there  were  3,948  children  from 
one  to  nine  years  old  born  to  West  End  parents.     The  figures  do  not  tell 
us,  unfortunately,  how  many  of  these  parents  with  their  children- moved  out 
of  the  West  End,  or  how  many  other  children  moved  with  their  parents  into 
the  West  End  during  the  1940-1946  period.    Admitting  these  difficulties, 
the  figures  do  indicate  a  35  per  cent  increase  in  the  one-to-nine- age 
range  in  1948  as  against  1940.    The  one-to-five  age  group  was  42  per  cent 
larger,  and  the  five-to-nine  age  group  was  28  per  cent  larger.     It  seems 
probable  that  the  1950  census  will  show  at  least  a  substantial  modifica- 
tion of  the  declining  trend  of  the  child  population. 
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TABLE  2 


Percentage  of  the  Youth  and  the  Aged  in  Boston 
and  in  West  End  Census  Tracts 


Locality 


Per  Cent  Population 
under  18  years 


Per  Cent  Population 
65  years  and  over 


•Boston 
West  End 


26.4 
20.8 


7.9 
8.2 


Tract'  P6 
"  -HI 
»  H2 


H3 


H4 


Kl 


K2 


4*5 
29.O 
31.3 
19.1 
21.1 

15.9 
6.6 


20.9 

5-5 
6.2 
4.6 

10.7 
7.8 

13.8 


Table  2  contrasts  the  percentages  of  younger  and  older  people  within 
the  area.    The  West  End  "as  a  whole"  had  less  young  people,  more  old  people 
than  the  City  average.    But  the  census  tract  Crackdown  reveals,  again,  two  . 
communities  obscured  by  the  over— ail  average.     Tracts  HI,  H2  and  H3 ,  the 
bulk  of  the  West  End  Pa«oper,  were  well  under  the  city  average  in  the  pro- 
portion of  resident  older  people.    3P6,  K2  and  H4  had  a  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  older  people  than  Boston  as  a  frhole,    Kl,  On  the  north  slope  of  the 
Hill,  was  very  close  to  the  average  proportion  of  older  people  for  the 
city,  although  it  was  far  below  the  city  average  in  the  proportion  of 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age.    Grouping  the  tracts  by  neighbor- 
hoods, Beacon  Hill's  13.8  per  cent  of  persons  Over  sixty-five  ranks  it 
fifty-ninth  among  sixty-three  Boston  neighborhoods,  the  Back  of  Beaoon 
Hill's  10.3  per  cent  ranks  fifty-sixth,  while  the  West  End  Proper's  6.5 
per  cent  ties  it  for  twentieth  among  all  Boston  neighborhoods. 

Map  11  shows  clearly  that  th©  heaviest  proportion  of  old**  p°»i>1h 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  West  End,  the  smaller  proportion  north  of 
Co»T»*ii«e  Street.    Of  the  total  of  2,476  the  great  majority,  1,770,  are 
grouped  in  H2,  HI,  K4  and  F6.     These  are  the  traots  where  almost  all  the 
apartments  and  rooming  houses  are  located.    A  very  large  part  of  these 
nearly  2,000  older  people  are  single,  detached  from  family,  living  lonely 
lives.     The  432  older  persons  in  Tract  KL ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a 
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small  part  of  the  large  total  population  and  are,  in  the  main,  the  older 
members  of  normal  families.    Map  12  shows  the  actual  numbers  of  older  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  the  19^10  census.  (2.) 

Some  idea  of  the  varying  sex  distribution  by  census  tracts  among  per- 
sons over  sixty-five  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  although  K2  had 
451  women  and  only  185         in  this  age  bracket,  Kl  had  one  more  man  than 
women  and  HI  had  forty-eight  more  men  than  women. 

Where  are  They  From? 

Boston  as  a  major  Atlantic  seaport  has  a  high  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  residents.     In  19^-0  23. 5  Per  cent  of  the  population  was  foreign-born. 
The  West  End  had  a  larger  proportion,  29. 3  per  cent.    Of  fifteen  Boston 
health  and  welfare  areas,  only  the  North  End  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
persons  born  outside  the  United  States.    Analysis  of  the  census  data  by 
tracts  is,  once  more,  revealing.     The  heavy  concentration  of  foreign-born 
persons  was  in  three  census  tracts,  HI,  H2  and  H^k    Here  more  than  one  of 
every  three  persons  was  an  immigrant*    The  proportions  by  census  tracts 
are  shown  on  Map  13«    Both  sides  of  Beacon  Hill  and  E6,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  well  under  the  city  average.    Again  we  must  deal  with  several  situa- 
tions rather  than  seek  an  "on  the  whole"  approach.    One. fact  stands  out 
upon  analysis  of  the  origin  of  these  foreign-born  residents.     It  is  clear 
from  Chart  k  that  no  single  country  of  origin  is  dominant,  or  has  been 
dominant  in  the  recent  past.     This  is  far  different  from  the  situation 
found  in  some  other  Boston  areas*    The  problem  of  work  with  this  section 
of  the  population  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved  by  study  and  understanding 
of  a  single  background  culture.    At  least  a  dozen  substantial  groups  are 
intermingled  in  the  West  End.    Many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  those  per- 
sons born  in  Russia  and  a  lesser  part  of  those  born  in  Poland  are  Jewish. 
Others  are  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic.     There  are  many  racial,  cultural 
and  religious  differences  among  Canadians.     In  both  1930  and  19^0  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  foreign-born  were  not  from  any  of  the  four  leading 
countries  of  origin.    This,  then,  is  a  complex  cosmopolitan  community,  not 
a  clearly-defined  national  or  racial  colony.     It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  nearly  half  the  foreign-born  in  each  period  come  from  two 
countries,  Italy  and  Russia. 

The  table  on  Chart  k  makes  it  clear  that  the  number  of  foreign-born 
from  every  point  of  origin  has  been  declining.    The  19^0  total  is  75  Per 
cent  of  that  ten  years  earlier.    Discounting  replacement,  one  of  every 
four  had  moved  from  the  West  End  or  died.    Only  the  Italian-born  came 
close  to  holding  their  own.     The  total  of  the  Russian-born  experienced  an 
especially  sharp  reduction  and  they  dropped  behind  the  Italian-born  in 
total  numbers.    Residents  from  Canada  also  passed  the  Polish-born  in  the 
rrmkirifr  cf  foreign-born  groups,     The  trends  discernible  at  the  beginning 


2.  llote  that  the  dots  on  Map  10  and  Map  12  are  not  directly  comparable. 
On  Hap.  10  each  dot  represents  -100  -jifrnonr. ,  on  Hap  12  each  dot  repre- 
sents 50. persons. 
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of  the  century  did  not  reach  fulfillment  until  the  '30' s.    Only  then  did 
the  number  of  the  Italian-born  reach  and  pass  that  section  of  the  Russian 
and  Polish-horn  of  Jewish  heritage. 

Map  14  deserves  careful  study  "by  all  those  concerned  with  the  detailed 
trends  within  their  own  areas  of  service.     The  rise  and  decline  of  the  ma- 
jor foreign-born  groups  in  each  tract  together  with  the  19^0  number  in  each 
group  is  shown.    Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  only  four  in- 
stances is  there  an  actual  numerical  increase  of  any  foreign-born  group. 
Tracts  H2,  HI  and  Kl  experienced  some  increase  in  the  number  of  Italian- 
born  residents,  K2  saw  an  increase  in  its  total  of  Canadian-born.  The 
numbers  involved  are  in  every  case  a  small  part  of  the  total  resident 
population. 

The  obverse  of  this  distribution  of  the  foreign-born  is  that  the 
native-born  whites  have  a  clear  majority  ranging  from  slightly  under  two- 
thirds  to  more  than  three-quarters  in  every  census  tract.    The  greater 
part  of  the  people  are  at  least  second-generation  Americans.     That  part 
of  the  residents  classified  by  the  United  States  Census  as  "Negro  and 
other  non-white"  constitutes  only  1  per  cent  of  the  West  End  population, 
as  contrasted  to  3*3  per  cent  of  Boston  as  a  whole.    The  West  End  has 
ceased  to  be  "the  great  habitat  of  the  colored  race."    The  dim  memory  of 
1900  when  the  area  near  Phillips  Street  housed  "about  3i000  Negroes"  is 
recalled  by  the  higher  percentage  (1.7  per  cent)  still  resident  in  Kl. 
This,  however,  represented  only  eighty-six  persons,  not  all  of  them  Ne- 
groes.   The  whole  West  End  had  only  232  resident  Negroes  in  19^0  (as 
against  360  in  1930) ,  and  there  were  just  twenty-two  persons  listed  as 
"other  non- white."    It  is  small  wonder  that  the  last  of  the  Negro  churches 
has  faded  from  the  West  End! 

What  Do  They  Do? 

According  to  the  19^0  census,  a  greater  proportion  of  West  End  peo- 
ple were  in  the  "labor  force"  than  was  true  of  Boston  as  a  whole.  The 
proportion  was  6l.2  per  cent  for  the  West  End  as  against  5^*6  per  cent 
for  Boston.    Of  a  total  West  End  population  of  27,278  there  were  14,132 
persons  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over  who  were  working  or  seeking  work. 
One-fifth  of  the  population  over  thirteen  was  engaged  in  housework  in 
their  own  homes,  6.7  per  cent  were  listed  as  in  school.  (3«) 

The  two  upper  bars  on  Chart  5  compare  the  percentage  distribution  of 
the  labor  force  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  in  the  West  End.     "As  a  whole" 
the  West  End  was  above  average.     It  had  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
unemployed  persons,  persons  on  public  emergency  work  and  common  laborers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  service  workers,  proprietors  and  pro- 
fessional people  was  higher  than  the  city  average.    The  West  End  ranked 
seventh  among  fifteen  health  and  welfare  areas  in  proportion  of  persons 


3.  In  this  case  West  End  figures  and  percentages  do  not  include  Census 
Tract  F6. 
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unemployed  or  on  work  relief.     Its  18.2  per  cent  was  far  below  the 
36.^4-  per  cent  of  the  North  End  or  the  30*5  Per  cent  of  East  Boston. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  V/est  End  contains  uithin  itself 
sharply  different  social  strata  and  the  f'as  a  whole"  average  is  a  blurring 
of  contrasts.     The  labor  force  distribution  is  a  strong  case  in  point. 
Study  of  the  lower  bars  of  Chart  5  reveals  that  tracts  H^,  HI  and  H2  are 
all  well  over  the  Boston  percentage  of  those  unemployed  and  on  work  re- 
lief and  that  H2's  rate  of  29*2  per  cent  is  little  better  than  East 
Boston's.     The  other  four  tracts  all  better  the  Boston  average  with  K2 
(Beacon  Hill)  ranking  in  a  tie  for  the  third  lowest  among  sixty-five 
Boston  neighborhoods.    The  same  contrast  applies  to  the  proportion  of  com- 
mon laborers.     The  fact  that  three  tracts,  Kl ,  K2  and  F6,  all  south  of 
Cambridge  Street  and  close  to  the  downtown  area,  house  a  large  propor- 
tion of  clerical  and  sales  workers  is  indicative  of  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  the  V/est  End  as  a  close-in  bedroom  for- 'downtown  workers. 
Beacon  Hill  (K2)  has  almost  twice  the  city  average  in  its  proportion  of 
service  workers.    A  considerable  portion  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  resi- 
dent servants  and  caretakers.     The  high  proportion  of  proprietors  and 
professional  people  in  K2  and  F6  is  probably  a  reflection  of  both  the  so- 
cial quality  of  these  tracts  and  their  proximity  to  downtown.     The  very 
high  proportion  of  professional  workers  in  H3  and  the  moderately  high  pro- 
portion in  Kl  require  additional  explanation.     The  major  factor  here  would 
seem  to  be  the  presence  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  113 - 
Some  hospital  professionals  and  many  hospital  "semi-professionals"  have 
apparently  elected  to  live  close  to  the  institution  in  which  they  work- 
Further  light  on  the  economic  status  of  V/est  End  people  is  shed  by 
the  statistics  for  the  relatively  prosperous  year  of  19^4  on  public  re- 
lief cases,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  old  age  assistance.    The  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  reported  that  while  the  city  average  was  4-5 
cases  of  dependent  aid  per  1,000  population,  the  case  load  in  the  West 
End  was  7*7,  exceeded  only  by  that  in  the  North  and  South  Ends.  The 
breakdown  by  neighborhoods  reveals  that  the  V/est  End  Proper  was  most  se- 
riously effected  with  a  rate  of  10.7  (fifty-fifth  among  sixty- three 
neighborhoods),  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  had  a  5.4  rate  (forty-ninth)  and 
Beacon  Hill  was  relatively  untouched  with  a  1.1  rate  (thirteenth). 

Boston  averaged  10.55  cases  of  aid  to  dependent  children  for  every 
1,000  households.     The  v/est  End  average  was  slightly  higher  at  10.6,  but, 
once  again,  division  by  neighborhoods  is  more  revealing.     The  Beacon  Hill 
rate  of  .9  represents  just  one  case.     The  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  ranked 
twenty- seventh  among  sixty- three  neighborhoods  with  a  rate  of  6.8,  and  the 
V/est  End  Proper  was  fiftieth  with  a  16.2  rate.    Boston  averaged  228  cases 
of  old  age  assistance  for  every  1,000  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of 
age.    Surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  high  proportion  of  older  persons  with- 
out family  in  the  V/est  End,  the  district's  213  case  rate  is  below  the  city 
average.    However,  only  four  of  fifteen  welfare  areas  have  a  higher  rate. 
The  many  elderly  persons  living  on  Beacon  Hill  were  largely  independent  of 
public  assistance.     Their  75»5  rate  was  the  lowest  of  all  the  sixty-three 
Boston  neighborhoods.    Older  persons  on  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  were 
needier.     The  rate  of  236.5  there  was  forty-third  among  Boston  neighbor- 
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hoods.     Of  every  1,000  persons  over  sixty-five  in  the  West  End  Proper, 
27^  required  public  assistance,  more  than  in  forty-nine  more  favored 
Boston  neighborhoods. 

Again  and  again,  as  we  take  up  aspect  after  aspect  of  the  life  of 
West  End  people  we  find  that  our  "three-decker  sandwich"  hypothesis  is 
repeatedly  confirmed.    As  compared  to  Boston  as  a  whole,  Beacon  Hill  tends 
to  be  far  above  average,  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  near  average,  the  West 
End  Proper  far  below  average. 

A  Religious  Census 

During  19^8,  ending  in  September,  canvassers  affiliated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Research  and  Strategy  surveyed  thirteen  square  blocks  in  the 
West  End.    Families  interviewed  numbered  6l2.    Religious  affiliation  was 
reported  for  1,^23  persons,  and- these  constituted  a  5»01  per  cent  sample 
of  the  population  of  the  West  End  (including  Census  Tract  F6)  as  reported 
in  the  19^0  United  States  Census.    The  canvass  card  used  is  reproduced  on 
page  1  of  the  appendix,  and  Table  1A  in  ths  appendix  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  canvass  by  census  tracts. 

Median  monthly  rental  in  each  census  tract  was  considered  as  a  fair 
index  of  social  and  economic  quality.    The  blocks  were  selected  in  each 
census  tract  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  their  averr.ge  rental  to  the 
median  rental  of  the  tract  in  which  they  were  located.    One  to  four  such 
blocks  were  selected  in  each  tract  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  sample 
from  each.  (4.) 

Five  additional  limited  areas  were  canvassed.    The  block  on  Beacon 
Hill  bordered  by  i-It.  Vernon,  Willow,  Chestnut  and  Walnut  streets  was  can- 
vassed although  its  average  rent  was  not  the  closest  to  the  K2  median  be- 
cause it  is  generally  regarded  as  "typical  Beacon  Kill."    Beacon  Street 
from  the  Embankment  Road  to  Charles  Street  was  selected  as  the  highest 
rental  area  in  all  the  West  End.     Three  types  of  West  End  rooming  house 
areas  were  explored  by  canvassing  Pinckney  Street  from  Joy  to  Charles, 
Hancock  Street  from  the  State  House  to  Cambridge  Street  and  Bulfinch 
Street  from  Allston  to  Cambridge  streets.     These  specialized  samplings 
which  reached  753  additional  West  End  residents  are  not  included  in  any 
of  the  district  or  tract  statistical  totals  in  the  following  text,  charts 
and  maps  because  they  would  distort  the  typical  nature  of  the  general 
sample.     They  were  undertaken  as  control  checks  and  for  insight  into 
extraordinary  aspects  of  the  West  End  situation.     The  significant  findings 
will  be  included  in  appropriate  sections  of  the  ensuing  text. 

Of  the  612  families  which  reported  the  status  of  their  religious  af- 
filiation, 31^  claimed  to  be  Roman  Catholic,  163  Protestant  and  Episcopal, 
62  Jewish,  49  without  religious  affiliation,  17  "others"  (i.e.  in  the  main, 


hri  Table  2A  in  the  appendix  gives  the  average  and  median  rentals  of 
blocks  and  census  tracts. 


Orthodox,  also  Bahai ,  etc.),  six  mixed  and  one  sect.  (5.)    Five  of  the 
six  families  of  mixed  religious  affiliation  were  Catholic-Protestant  al- 
liances, one  was  a  Jewish-Protestant  marriage.    The  religious  affilia- 
tion of  the  1,^23  individual  members  of  these  families  is  shown  in 
Table  3. 

TAB  LB  3 

Religious  Affiliation  of  West  2nd  Residents 


A  5.01  Sample  of  the  Population  Taken  from  13  Square  Blocks 


Affiliation 

Families 

Individuals 

Adults 

Children 
under  18  years 

Roman  Catholic 

31^ 

812 

592 

220 

Protestant  & 

Episcopal 

16} 

306 

253 

53 

Mixed 

6 

Other 

17 

37 

7 

Sect 

1 

k 

k 

0 

Jewish 

62 

15^ 

134- 

20 

Unaffiliated 

^9 

103 

88 

15 

Total 

612 

1,423 

1,108 

315 

Chart  6  illustrates  the  figures  for  adults  and  children  by  percentages. 
Tables  3A,  hk  and  5A  of  the  Appendix  record  the  full  tabulations  of  re- 
ligious affiliation  by  blocks  and  neighborhoods.    While  22.9  per  cent  of 
the  adults  claimed  Protestant  or  Episcopal  affiliation,  just  l6.8  per 
cent  of  the  children  did  so.     This  is  a  reflection  of  the  evidence  of 
this  sampling  that  while  the  average  ratio  of  children  to  each  family  is 
•5,  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal  ratio  is  .k.    The  Roman  Catholic  ratio, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  .7-    It  is  important  to  note  that  all  of  these  ra- 
tios are  below  the  .8  number  of  children  per  household  in  the  West  End 
established  by  the  19^40  census.    As  we  have  seen,  this  cannot  be  attributed 
to  a  declining  birth  rate  since  19^0.    It  may  possibly  reflect  an  exodus 
of  many  parents  with  children  from  the  West  End  during  the  relatively 


5.    The  term  "sect"  as  loosely  used  in  this  study  has  neither  sociologi- 
cal or  theological  validity,  but  is  convenient  for  designating  cer- 
tain smaller  groups  in  the  Protestant  stream  whose  problems  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  older  religious  institutions  in  the  West 
End.    The  one  family  of  four  adults  reached  in  this  canvass  was 
affiliated  with  the  Pentecostal  "Christian  Assembly"  on  Cambridge 
Street. 
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prosperous  intervening  years. 

Lack  of  any  religious  affiliation  seems  to  "be  more  of  an  adult  than 
a  child  phenomena  in  the  West  End.     It  is  notable  that  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion is  even  more  predominantly  adult  than  is  the  Protestant  and  Episco- 
pal population.    This  is  an  indication  of  an  ebb  tide  of  Jewish  settle- 
ment.   Most  of  the  childbearing  younger  generation  has  moved  on,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  left  are  older  adults.    By  contrast  the  Roman 
Catholic  families  furnish  a  greater  proportion  of  the  children's  total 
than  of  the  adults'. 

After  weighting  the  tract  samples  to  account  for  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  population  of  each  census  tract,  the  entire  5»01  per  cent 
sample  was  projected  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  religious  distribution 
of  the  population  of  the  West  End.    On  the  basis  of  this  weighted  sample, 
57*6  per  cent  of  all  the  residents  are  estimated  to  be  Bcman  Catholic,  and 
21.3  per  cent  Protestant  and  Episcopal.    Chart  7  shows  the  proportional 
relation  of  all  religious  groups  and  of  the  unaffiliated.    The  table  on 
the  same  chart  shows  what  these  percentages  mean  in  actual  numbers  using 
the  1940  population  as  a  base. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  conclusion  for  our  study  is  that  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  more  than  9i000  persons,  are 
unaffiliated  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  religious  traditions. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  these  are  estimated  to  be  Protestant  and  Episco- 
pal, and  the  greater  part  of  the  balance  have  no  present  religious  ties. 
A  comparison  of  this  finding  with  the  results  of  closely  similar  censuses 
in  East  Boston  and  South  Boston  points  up  the  contrast  between  the  poten- 
tial of  our  churches  in  the  West  End  and  in  the  other  two  neighborhoods. 
In  East  and  South  Boston  89  per  cent  of  the  residents  were  Roman  Catholic, 
as  against  57*6  per  cent  in  the  West  End.    The  proportion  affiliated  with 
our  churches  and  denominations  in  East  Boston  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
quarter  of  that  in  the  V/est  End,  and  in  South  3oston  little  more  than  one- 
third.    The  proportion  of  unaffiliated  persons  in  both  cases  was  less  than 
one-third  of  that  in  the  West  End.     In  East  Boston  a  far  larger  number  of 
churches  had  only  about  half  the  available  constituency  that  is  resident 
in  the  West  End.    The  East  Boston  church  people  have  been  able  to  draw 
hope,  real  gains  and  a  forward-looking  program  from  a  frank  study  of  their 
situation — how  much  more  true"  this" can  and  should  be  in  the  West  End! 

The  10.6  per  cent  Jewish  proportion  of  the  total  population  deserves 
special  attention  upon  at  least  two  grounds.    The  first  is  that  it  offers 
refutation  of  the  widely-held  misconception  that  the  West  End  beyond  Bea- 
con Kill  is  "practically  all  Jewish."    The  staff  encountered  this  "myth" 
even  among  highly-placed  personnel  of  Boston  social  agencies.     It  is  of 
course  a  culture  lag  from  a  period  when  the  Jewish  population  was  sub- 
stantially larger,  although  never  a  majority  in  any  West  End  neighborhood. 

The  second  ground  is  that  this  aspect  of  the  census  gives  us  a  con- 
trol check  through  another  sampling  completed  in  the  fairly  recent  past. 
In  19^5  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  sponsored  a  15  per  cent  sam- 
pling of  Boston  by  health  and  welfare  areas  in  which  they  achieved  95  per 
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CHART   7     -RELIGIOUS   AFFILIATION  OF  THE  WEST  END 

POPULATION, 1948 

ESTIMATED    FROM   A     5.01    PERCENT    SAMPLE    OF   THE    POPULATION   ADJUSTED  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE    POPULATION   BY  NEIGHBORHOODS 


AFFILIATION 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
PROTESTANT  AND 

EPISCOPAL 
SECTS 

OTHERS 

UNAFFILIATED 

JEWISH 


TOTAL  POPULATION 
(19  40  CE  NSUS> 


ESTIMATED 
CONSTITUENCY 


6,  04  7 
74 

a  j  : 

2,  0  S  2 
3,015 

2  8,  4  0  5 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


PROTESTANT  AND 
EPISCOPAL 


UNAFFILIATED 
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cent  coverage.     The3r  conclusion  for  the  West  End  was  that  slightly  over 
6  per  cent  of  the  population  was  Jewish.     The  four  and  one-half  per  cent 
deviation  between  these  two  figures  underlines  the  fact  that  a  certain 
margin  of  error  is  to  be  expected  in  all  small  samplings .    An  additional 
family  contacted  or  missed,  an  "average"  block  unusual  in  the  particular 
aspect  tallied,  these  may  result,  when  projected,  in  variations  of  sev- 
eral percentage  points,  particularly  for  the  smaller  groups  in  a  large  to- 
tal.   A  realistic  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  by  no  means  invalidates  the 
sampling  process  or  its  practical  value  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 
That  the  actual  number  of  Jewish  individuals  may  be  a  hundred  or  so  more 
or  less  than  the  estimated  figuve  is  not  essential  to  discovering  that 
their  relative  place  in  the  total  population  is  small.    In  the  particular 
case  the  true  proportion  is  probably  somewhere  between  our  estimate  and 
that  of  the  National  Jewish  '.'elf are  Board,  and  each  tends  to  support, 
while  modifying,  the  finding  of  the  other. 

Of  1,098  adults  reporting  both  place  of  birth  and  status  of  religious 
affiliation  during  the  survey,  9^0  designated  either  the  United  States, 
Italy  or  Russia  as  their  country  of  origin.    Chart  8,  supplemented  by 
Table  6A  in  the  Appendix,  shows  the  religious  affiliation  of  these  per- 
sons classified  by  their  place  of  birth.     Despite  years  of  missionary  ef- 
fort, not  one  of  eighty-three  Italian-born  adults  claimed  Protestant  or 
Episcopal  affiliation,  (although  one  family  wa,s  found  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  Christiania  Assemblia)  and  only  one  Russian-born  person  made 
this  claim.    Protestant  and  Episcopal  strength  is  among  the  native-born 
where  28.^  per  cent  claimed  affiliation.    Here,   too,  are  most  of  the  un- 
churched, almost  one  in  every  ten  of  those  persons  born  in  the  United 
States.    The  analysis  of  the  Russian-born  is,  incidentally,  interesting 
for  its  indication  of  the  relevance  of  the  West  End  census  figures  for 
this  group  to  an  estimate  of  the  Jewish  population.     While  82.1  per  cent 
of  Russian-born  persons  reached  were  Jewish,  only  2k  per  cent  of  adults 
born  in  Poland  held  to  the  Jewish  faith.     The  greater  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholic  than  of  the  Orthodox  persons  among  the  balance  of  the  Russian- 
born  is  also  worthy  of  note.     Among  the  less  numerous  national  groups, 
Canadians  were  about  evenly  divided  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  our 
churches.    There  were  no  Protestant  or  Episcopal  persons  having  their 
origin  in  Poland,  Ireland,  Lithuania,  Austria  or  Albania.     In  the  latter 
case  twelve  of  fifteen  v,-ere  Orthodox,  the  rest  Roman  Catholic. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized,  any  estimate  of  the  West  End  as  a 
whole  is  actually  a  blurring  of  a  complex  of  very  different  situations. 
Chart  9  showing  the  distribution  of  religious  affiliation  by  census  tracts 
again  brings  this  point  home.     It  must  also  be  repeated  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  samples,  even  though  they  bear  approximately  the 
same  relation  to  the  tract  populations,  increases  the  probable  margin  of 
error.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  grouping  by  census  tracts  brings  out 
many  valid  points.    Roman  Catholicism  is  a  minority  faith  in  only  two 
tracts,  Kl  and  K2,  and  our  churches  can  claim  the  affiliation  of  a  clear 
majority  in  only  one  of  these,  "proper"  Beacon  Hill.     Protestant  and 
Episcopal  affiliation  is  very  limited  in  H3  and  H2  and,  apparently,  in 
Hv.    The  Jewish  faith  has  minority  representation  in  every  census  tract, 
but  Jews  are  more  numerous  in  H3,  HI  and  Kl.     The  unaffiliated  are  fairly 
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evenly  distributed  except  for  Tract  H3« 

The  special  samplings  make  possible  certain  confirmations  and  modi- 
fications on  the  data  derived  from  the  "blocks  most  typical  in  terms  of 
average  rent.    This  is  particularly  true  of  Beacon  Hill  where  a  block  at 
the  heart  of  Beacon  Hill,  the  highest  rent  strip,  and  the  Pinckney  Street 
rooming  houses  were  also  canvassed.     It  was  found  that  the  central  block 
had  an  even  higher  Protestant  and  Episcopal  affiliation,  76. 1  per  cent,  a 
lower  Roman  Catholic  proportion,  8.7  per  cent,  and  13  per  cent  were  unaf- 
filiated.   The  Beacon  Street  strip  of  highest  rentals  between  Embankment 
Road  and  Charles  Street  tended  to  refute  the  popular  belief  that  there  is 
a  direct  correlation  between  high  rent  and  non-Roman  tenancy.    The  Roman 
Catholic  proportion  of  25  per  cent  was  slightly  higher  than  on  the  two 
Beacon  Hill  blocks  closest  to  the  tract's  median  rent,  the  Protestant  and 
Episcopal  ^6.1  per  cent  was  substantially  lower  and  the  23. 7  per  cent  un- 
affiliated very  much  higher.    The  pattern  of  267  families  along  Pinckney 
Street,  largely  given  over  to  "refined"  rooming  houses,  was  closer  to 
that  of  Beacon  Street  than  to  the  charted  findings.    Roman  Catholic  af- 
filiation was  28.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  Protestant  and  Episcopal  45*7 
per  cent  and  unaffiliated  21  per  cent.    The  three  variations  taken  to- 
gether would  seem  to  confirm  approximately  the  charted  relation  of  Roman 
to  Protestant  and  Episcopal  strength  but  indicate  a  somewhat  higher  pro- 
portion of  unaffiliated  families. 

The  finding  of  a  very  small  Protestant  and  Episcopal  strength  in  the 
two  blocks  of  Tract       closest  to  the  tract's  median  rent  is  substantially 
offset  by  the  special  canvass  of  Hancock  Street.    A  considerable  portion 
of  H4  is  occupied  by  respectable  though  far  from  elegant  rooming  houses. 
It  happens  that  the  blocks  selected  on  the  basis  of  rental  have  relatively 
few  such  houses,  and  Hancock  Street  was  therefore  chosen  in  order  to  gain 
insight  into  the  special  character  of  this  type  of  resident  in  the  tract. 
The  finding  was  in  considerable  contrast  tc  that  charted  for  H^.  As 
against  a  Roman  Catholic  proportion  of  80. 5  per  cent  in  the  earlier 
blocks,  just  ^4.7  per  cent  claimed  such  affiliation  among  rooming  house 
dwellers.    The  Protestant  and  Episcopal  affiliation  claimed  was  23«5  Per 
cent,  a  20  per  cent  rise,  and  exactly  the  same  number  and  proportion  dis- 
claimed any  religious  affiliation.    It  seems  clear  that  the  rooming  houses 
constitute  the  most  fertile  field  for  our  three  churches  located  in  this 
area  and  for  the  others  close  by. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poorer  rooming  houses  along  3ulfinch  Street 
proved  to  have  more  Roman  Catholic  tenants  and  less  Protestant  and  Epis- 
copal ones  than  was  true  of  the  average  rental  blocks  in  Tract  F6.  The 
declining  proportion  of  affiliation  to  our  churches  and  denominations  in 
the  three  distinct  strata  of  rooming  houses  was  striking.  Pinckney 
Street  had  a  strong  45»7  per  cent,  Hancock  Street  23*5  Per  cent  and  Bull- 
finch Street  a  tiny  5*2  per  cent.    Roman  Catholic  affiliation  rose  as  ours 
fell  from  28.8  per  cent  to  per  cent  to  67.2  per  cent.     It  is  note- 

worthy that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all  three  types  of  rooming-house 
dwellers  claimed  no  church  affiliation. 

Just  as  important  as  an  analysis  of  the  religious  composition  of  each 
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census  tract  is  an  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  each  to  the  others  and 
to  the  West  End.    \Ie  should  know  the  proportion  "by  census  tracts  of  per- 
sons within  each  of  the  more  relevant  religious  groups.    Chart  10  is  a 
graphic  presentation  of  this  information  for  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal, 
Roman  Catholic  and  unaffiliated  groups.    The  estimated  numbers  of  Protes- 
tant and  unaffiliated  persons  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 

Numbers  of  Protestant  and  Episcopal  and  Unaffiliated 
Persons  Estimated  from  a  5*01  Per  Cent  Sample 


Locality 

Protestant 
and  Episcopal 

Unaffiliated 

Total 

Tract  F6 

265 

44 

309 

11  HI 

738 

406 

1,144 

"  H2 

446 

245 

691 

«'  H3 

44 

132 

176 

»  H4 

210 

315 

525 

»  Kl 

1,556 

428 

1,984 

"  K2 

2,787 

491 

3,278 

West  End  Total 

6,046 

2,061 

8,107 

It  may  be  clearly  seen  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  our  denominational  adherents  is  concentrated  in  K2  and  IQ. 
The  Roman  Catholic  distribution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  even  and 
is  closely  approximate  to  the  varying  total  populations  in  the  respective 
census  tracts.    The  distribution  of  unaffiliated  persons  is  closer  to  the 
Roman  pattern,  although  nearly  half  are  again  in  K2  and  Kl.    The  follow- 
ing combinations  of  these  figures  may  further  clarify  the  actual  situation: 

Protestant 

and  Episcopal  Unaffiliated  Total 

West  End  without  Beacon  Hill  (K2)  3,259  1,570  4,849 

North  of  Cambridge  Street  1,333  941  2,274 

The  first  grouping  excludes  the  Beacon  Hill  residents  who,  as  later 
evidence  will  tend  to  show,  are  unlikely  to  seek  service  from  any  except 


6.  In  this  case  figures  for  Census  Tract  H4  were  divided  equally  (and 
arbitrarily)  between  the  two  sides  of  Cambridge  Street. 
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the  central  churches  on  their  own  Beacon.  Hill  or  in  adjacent  downtown 
areas.    On  the  other  hand  it  includes  all  other  './est  2nd  persons  because 
their  comparative  social  and  geographic  remoteness  from  the  central 
churches  makes  them  potentially  available  to  effective  neighborhood  min- 
istry.   The  second  grouping  of  the  friendly  and  unaffiliated  persons 
north  of  Cambridge  Street  points  up  the  potentialities  of  an  area  receiv- 
ing relatively  little  church  ministry.    Only  the  Salvation  Army  Corps  and 
ilursery  and  the  Heath  Christian  Center  among  the  groups  cooperating  in  the 
present  study  are  located  on  this  side  of  Cambridge  Street.    Of  these 
only  the  Salvation  Army  Corps  has  an  organized  congregation.    Even  in  this 
case  the  group  is  small,  and  the  institution  divides  its  efforts  between 
this  work  and  a  mission  to  the  transients  of  the  Bowdoin  Square  area. 

The  person  interviewed  in  each  family  was  asked  to  state  the  church 
membership  status  of  each  member  of  the  family.    The  results  of  this  in- 
quiry are  pictured  and  tabulated  on  Chart  11  and  in  Appendix  Table  7A. 
They  should  give  a  sharp  check  to  any  exaggerated  optimism  as  to  our  situa- 
tion in  the  West  End,  but  they  present,  at  the  same  time,  a  real  challenge 
to  our  religious  institutions  there.    Less  than  one-fourth  of  these  church 
members  belonged  to  any  West  Bnd  church.    This  contrasts  even  with  East 
Boston,  where  45  per  cent  belonged  to  local  congregations.    Slightly  more 
had  membership  in  the  generally  larger  and  more  fashionable  downtown  and 
Back  Bay  churches  nearby  than  in  the  churches  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  live.    The  challenge  rests  in  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  West 
Bnd  adults  claiming  Protestant  or  Episcopal  affiliation  either  have  no 
church  membership  at  all  or  have  memberships  so  remote  from  their  place 
of  residence  that  active  functioning  in  the  home  church  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  census  tract  findings  on  church  membership  from  which  the  totals 
are  drawn  bring  out,  as  usual,  rather  sharp  differences.     Tract  F6  had  no 
local  church  members;  Kl  and  H4  were  very  close  to  the  general  averages. 
Surprisingly,  half  of  our  supporters  in  HI,  H2  and  H3  across  Cambridge 
Street  claimed  local  church  affiliation.    3eacon  Hill  gave  twice  as  many 
members  to  the  downtown  and  Back  Bay  churches  as  it  did  to  Yfest  End 
churches.    Of  the  18-5  per  cent  of  all  Protestant  and  Episcopal  church 
members ,  73  per  cent  designated  the  Church  of  the  Advent  as  their  church 
home.     If  the  special  samplings  are  included,  the  three  blocks  and  two 
streets  showed  70  per  cent  of  all  V/est  End  church  membership  of  Beacon 
Hill  residents  was  Church  of  the  Advent  membership. 

Appendix  Table  8A  gives  the  detailed  report  on  responses  to  inquiry 
as  to  the  most    recent  church  attendance.    About  half  of  the  same  260 
adults  claimed  attendance  at  some  church  during  the  past  month;  only  10 
per  cent  admitted  that  they  had  not  attended  in  the  last  year.    This  may 
be  compared  with  the  East  Boston  claims  of  41  per  cent  attendance  in  the 
last  month  and  31  Ver  cent  non-attendance.    The  greater  accessibility  of 
attractive  churches  and  the  differing  social  environment  tending  to  in- 
hibit admission  of  non-attendance  are  probable  factors  in  this  differen- 
tiation. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  increasing  the  proportion  of  local  church 
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membership  and  local  church  attendance  is  far  from  an  easy  task.  The 
West  2nd  situation  is  similar  to  the  general  urban  pattern,  particularly 
that  close  in  to  metropolitan  centers.    The  competition  of  the  downtown 
and  central  churches  with  their  generally  superior  resources  is  extremely 
severe.    One  of  the  major  reasons  for  residence  in  the  central  city  is  a 
desire  for  anonymity  and  relative  social  irresponsibility.    The  strategy 
for  winning  these  folk  must  he  laid  to  meet  and  overcome  extremely  com- 
plex and  difficult  problems. 

Among  315  children  (under  eighteen  years  of  age)  for  whom  status  of 
religious  affiliation  was  reported,  only  fifty- three  were  Protestant  or 
Episcopal.    Of  these  fifteen  were  in  the  normal  Sunday  school  attendance 
age  range  of  six  to  thirteen  years,  and  of  these  ten  were  attending  some 
Protestant  or  Episcopal  Sunday  church  school.    If  the  ratio  of  one  out  of 
three  unreached  found  in  this  5  Per  cent  sample  is  maintained  throughout 
the  area,  there  is  a  considerable  field  for  evangelism  among  children  and 
young  people.    The  sample,  of  course,  also  indicates  the  relatively  limited 
number  of  children  in  families  affiliated  \^rith  our  churches.    The  fact 
that  the  sample  found  sixteen  children  in  the  same  families  under  four 
years  of  age  tends  to  auger  a  somewhat  better  future. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  West  End 

In  laying  the  groundwork  for  an  effective  strategy  for  our  churches, 
some  insight  into  the  probable  future  trends  in  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  the  community  is  at  least  as  important  as  is  understanding 
of  the  present  situation.    Prophesy  of  urban  trends,  as  Woods  demonstrated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  a  hazardous  and  fallible  undertaking. 
Nevertheless,  some  guideposts  may  be  found  in  the  replies  of  98^  family 
spokesmen  to  the  canvasser's  question,  "Would  you  like  to  move  out  of  the 
West  End  when  the  housing  shortage  is  over?"    Chart  12  pictures  the  re- 
sponse from  all  questioned  and  from  the  three  major  resident  religious 
groups.    Less  than  one  in  four  of  all  those  questioned  expressed  a  defi- 
nite desire  to  leave  the  West  End.    For  three  of  four  persons,  then, 
there  is  a  definite  perspective  of  permanent  residence.    This  may  be  com- 
pared with  East  Boston,  where  nearly  23  per  cent  answered  the  same  ques- 
tion about  their  desire  to  move  affirmatively. 

The  most  startling  result  of  this  attitude  survey  was  the  contrast 
between  the  responses  of  the  three  major  religious  groups.    Less  than  half 
of  the  respondents  of  Jewish  faith  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  certain  of  continued  residence.    The  Protestant  and  Epis- 
copal group,  on  the  other  hand,  overwhelmingly  favored  the  district  in 
which  they  lived.    While  the  later  analysis  of  these  responses  by  census 
tracts  and  other  breakdowns  tends  to  explain  this  contrast,  it  does  not 
thereby  invalidate  or  minimize  the  importance  of  the  central  fact  that  the 
present  attitude  of  residents  would  indicate  a  far  more  stable  constituency 
for  our  churches  than  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths.  (70 


7«  Table  9A  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  replies  by  census  tracts. 
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This  cross  section  of  expressed  attitudes  is  somewhat  re-enforced  "by 
the  objective  evidence  as  to  the  religious  composition  of  the  group  of 
persons  moving  into  the  West  End  during  the  five  years  preceding  our  can- 
vass.   Of  288  such  families  reached  in  our  5*01  per  cent  sample,  46  per 
cent  were  Roman  Catholic,  33  Pe*"  cent  Protestant,  9  Pe*"  cent  Jewish, 
11  per  cent  unaffiliated.    Thus  44  per  cent  of  the  newer  residents  are 
potentially  available  to  us  as  against  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.    There  seems  to  he  definite  evidence  indicating  a  current 
population  trend  favorable  to  our  churches. 

The  importance  of  the  findings  summarized  on  Chart  12  may  he  seen  by 
contrasting  them  with  the  same  analysis  of  the  East  Boston  canvass.  In 
East  Boston  vie  were  confronted  with  an  opposite  tendency — 46  per  cent  of 
the  Protestant  families  and  only  31  per  cent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fami- 
lies definitely  wanted  to  move  out  of  the  community.     This  extreme  dif- 
ference in  prohable  outlook  should  not  fail  to  have  its  full  impact  on 
the  program  and  strategy  of  our  churches  in  each  case. 

The  result  of  classification  of  responses  "by  place  of  "birth  of  the 
respondents  is  shown  on  Chart  13.    Notable  is  the  fact  that  although  a  some- 
what lesser  proportion  of  the  non-Italian  foreign-horn  desired  to  move 
than  did  the  native-born,  the  Italian-horn  were  the  group  most  anxious  to 
leave  the  West  End.    One-third  \;ere  clearly  decided  upon  their  desire  to 
move,  and  only  slightly  over  half  definitely  wished  to  stay.     The  West 
End  does  not  share  the  East  Boston  prospect  of  being  predominantly  a  long- 
term  colony  of  persons  of  Italian  birth  or  ancestry.    Its  past  role  as  a 
stepping  stone  between  the  ilorth  End  and  more  pleasant  outer-urban  and 
suburban  areas  is  fading  with  the  passage  of  time  since  the  era  of  mass 
immigration.    All  the  weight  of  evidence  that  similar  mass  immigration 
will  not  soon  recur  is,  in  the  particular,  evidence  that  whatever  the  fu- 
ture of  the  West  End,  its  nearly  hundred-year  history  as  a  way-station 
for  "the  invading  hosts"  is  a  closing  book.    The  West  End  has  developed 
and  continues  to  develop  other  functions  which  tend  to  attract  and  hold 
native-born  people  to  replace  the  last  of  the  great  immigrant  waves. 

That  this  attraction  is  predominantly  an  adult  one  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  evidence  pictured  on  Chart  14.    Even  more  strongly  than 
East  Boston  parents,  West  End  families  with  minor  children  want  to  estab- 
lish residence  elsewhere.    On  the  other  hand,  eighty-four  of  every  100 
adults  without  children  under  eighteen  find  the  West  End  a  satisfactory 
living  environment.     Here  again  expressed  personal  attitudes  are  consist- 
ent with  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  declining  proportion  of  children 
and  the  increasing  proportion  of  adults  in  the  West  End  population. 
Realism  would  seem  to  require  an  increasing  emphasis  on  adult  work  in 
mapping  the  future  programs  of  our  churches. 

Once  more,  a  division  of  the  overall  findings  by  census  tracts  re- 
veals several  sharply  different  situations.    Chart  15  would  indicate  that 
extremely  few  people  want  to  leave  Beacon  Hill  (K2)  or  Tract  F6.    At  the 
other  pole  H2  and  H3  are  acceptable  to  only  a  minority  of  the  residents 
interviewed,  and  H4  is  only  slightly  less  unpopular.    Considering  the 
realities  of  the  housing  and  other  environmental  factors  in  the  areas 


CHART  12     -INTENTION    OF   WEST   END    RESIDENTS  TO 
MOVE    FROM    THE    COMMUNITY,  1948 

QUESTION:    WOULD     YOU    LIKE     TO     MOVE    OUT     OF    THE     WEST    END     WHEN  THE 

HOUSING     SHORTAGE    IS  OVER? 
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concerned,  this  is  scarcely  surprising.    Perhaps  less  expected  and  more 
significant  is  the  generally  favorable  attitude  to  residence  in  the 
heavily-populated  tracts  Kl  and  HI  at  the  heart  of  the  West  End.    Here  is 
the  focus  of  much  of  our  present  work,  and  "both  actual  stability  of  resi- 
dence and  psychological  "sense  of  belonging"  are  important  to  its  suc- 
cessful continuance.    The  picturing  of  attitude  by  census  tracts  tends  to 
illumine  and  explain  the  previous  findings  in  this  section  but  it  does 
not  in  any  sense  invalidate  or  minimize  them.    The  psychological  climate 
for  the  work  of  our  churches  is  relatively  healthy  and  favorable. 

Each  family  spokesman  who  indicated  that  he  would  like  to  move  was 
asked,  "Why  would  you  like  to  move? 11    Their  responses  give  some  index  of 
the  awareness  of  the  residents  of  certain  of  the  existing  social  problems 
we  will  consider  in  the  succeeding  chapter.    The  problems  of  which  sub- 
stantial numbers  in  the  community  are  already  aware  are  ones  around  which 
church  social  action  looking  toward  change  is  most  apt  to  receive  support. 
Chart  16  groups  the  chief  types  of  response.    Crowding  in  the  district 
and  the  homes,  high  rentals  and  poor  housing  make  up  the  largest  aggregate 
of  responses — actually  the  realization  of  health,  menace  and  the  com- 
plaints of  noise,  dirt  and  the  "environment  in  general"  are  corollaries 
of  the  same  basic  indictment.    Even  the  positive  yearning  for  rural  and 
suburban  life  is  an  indirect  censure  of  life  without  breathing  room. 
Of  132  responses  the  second  largest  single  group,  twenty-nine  persons, 
felt  their  neighborhood  to  be  unsuitable  for  their  children,  two  others 
were  more  explicit  5n  citing  serious  juvenile  delinquency. 

If  the  community  is  to  reverse  its  present  tendency  to  decay,  a 
process  during  which  no  resident  church  can  remain  uninfected,  it  is  pre- 
cisely these  problems  that  must  be  met.    If  our  faith  is  to  have  its 
promised  translation  into  r.iore  abundant  living,  then  the  felt  needs  of 
West  End  people  must  be  a  major  concern  of  West  End  churches.  Comforting 
the  souls  tossed,  twisted  and  wrecked  by  a  hostile  environment  largely 
beyond  their  individual  control  is  far  from  a  sufficient  response.  Our 
churches,  like  the  apostles,  must  set  about  to  turn  such  a  world  upside 
down,  or  rather,  right  side  up  so  that  it  may  be  less  frustrating  and 
more  conducive  to  wholesome  living. 

Of  equal  interest  v/ere  the  reasons  given  for  wishing  to  stay  in  the 
West  End,  and  362  responded  to  the  question,  "Why  would  you  not  like  to 
move?"    Groupings  of  responses  to  this  question  are  shown  on  Chart  17- 
The  survival  of  any  residential  area  is  dependent  upon  its  having  real  and 
special  purpose,  i.e.,  function,  for  the  people  living  there.    Over  half 
of  the  persons  expressing  an  intention  to  remain  in  the  West  End  stressed 
its  advantages  as  a  "convenient,"  "central"  location  or  its  proximity  to 
their  employment  in  the  central  city.     "Convenience"  doubtless  meant  many 
things  to  different  people,  but  in  sum  what  is  demonstrated  is  that  a 
large  group  of  residents  consciously  select  the  West  End  because  they 
prefer  to  live  close  to  the  city's  hub.     The  proximity  to  downtown,  work, 
shopping,  entertainment,  crowds,  the  tempo  of  the  central  city  are,  in 
themselves,  strong  attractions.     There  is  good  reason  to  presume  that 
the  type  of  urbanite  who  likes  to  live  "in  the  center  of  things"  will  be 
a  strong  continuing  influence  for  the  stabilization  and  long  life  of  the 
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v/est  End  as  a  residential  area. 

The  second  and  only  other  significant  group  of  replies  stemmed" 
largely  from  the  "proper"  sections  of  the  West  2nd  and  tended  to  support 
Firey's  contention  that  amazingly  strong  value  attachments  are  associated 
with  Beacon  Hill.    Thus,  although  middle- western  eyes  may  see  the  tall, 
closely-packed,  old,  not  always  handsome,  largely  lawnless  Hill  residences 
as  "glorified  tenements,"  the  residents  themselves  stressed  changes  of 
the  themes  of  the  "desirability"  of  their  neighborhood  and  of  their  par- 
ticular homes,  and  the  traditional  attachment  of  long  personal  or  family 
residence.    This  subjective  value  judgment,  this  psychological  attitude 
is,  in  itself,  a  present  significant  stabilizing  factor  just  as  it  has 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  past  century  and  a  half. 

Unexpressed,  by  its  very  nature,  was  a  probable  third  strong  reason 
for  central-city  residence.    For  many  the  rooming  houses  and  flats  of  the 
north  slope  and  elsewhere  in  the  l/est  End  give  the  residents  a  relative 
anonymity.    For  various  reasons,  many  of  them  psychological,  men  and  women 
have  fled  from  the  smaller  communities  where  "everyone  knows  everyone 
else's  business"  to  the  comparative  freedom  from  social  prying — and  social 
restraint — provided  by  the  "lonely  crowds"  of  the  central  city. 

The  church  strategy  that  weighs  and  adjusts  to  these  principal  func- 
tions of  Y/est  End  residence,  the  main  reasons  why  people  choose  to  live 
there,  will  have  taken  long  strides  toward  effectiveness  and  permanence. 


CHART  16 -THE  DISSATISFACTIONS  OF  132  WEST  END 
RESIDENTS  INTENDING  TO  MOVE   FROM  THE  COMMUNITY 

QUESTION:    WHY       WOULD      YOU     LIKE    TO  MOVE? 
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Chapter         Social  Quality,  Social  Problems,  Social  Resources 
The  City  Setting 

Characteristics  of  social  and  economic  quality  derived  from  the  19^0 
United  States  Census,  the  records  of  various  city  departments  and  data 
from  public  and  private  welfare  agencies  were  compiled  for  all  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  Boston  by  the  Community  Studies  Department  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council.    The  neighborhoods  v/ere  ranked  for  favor  ability 
according  to  certain  groupings  of  related  social  and  economic  criteria 
and  set  forth  in  a  series  of  maps  to  be  utilized  for  constructive  social 
planning.     They  are  reproduced  in  this  study  as  Maps  15  to  19  inclusive. 
Table  11A  in  the  Appendix  compares  our  area  of  study  to  Boston  as  a  whole 
with  reference  to  these  basic  social  and  economic  factors  and  in  each  in- 
stance indicates  the  relative  position  of  the  West  2nd  among  the  city's 
fifteen  health  and  welfare  areas,  (l.) 

While  a  closer  analysis  of  data  from  which  these  maps  are  drawn  will 
occupy  much  of  the  present  chapter,  certain  observations  on  the  Community 
Council  maps  are  in  order.     Four  of  the  five  maps  illustrate  the  three  dis- 
tinct strata  of  social  and  economic  quality  in  the  West  End.    The  one  ex- 
ception, health,  shows  equal  ranking  for  the  West  End  Proper  and  the  Back 
of  Beacon  Hill  and  both  rated  far  below  Beacon  Hill.    The  West  End  Proper 
ranks  among  the  "least  favorable"  neighborhoods  on  three  criteria  out  of 
five  and  does  no  better  than  next  to  last  on  the  other  two.    Beacon  Hill 
at  the  other  pole  stands  with  the  "most  favorable"  neighborhoods  three 
times  and  never  falls  below  second  ranking.    The  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  is 
"in  the  middle"  in  more  than  a  geographical  sense.    On  three  of  five  cri- 
teria its  third  ranking  is  midway  between  the  top  end  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.    The  two  other  cases  of  fourth  rating  again  demonstrate  that  the 
Back  of  Beacon  Hill  has  somewhat  more  in  common  with  the  area  across 
Cambridge  Street  than  with  its  south  slope  neighbors. 

Students  of  city  sociology  may  also  be  interested  in  the  strong  de- 
viations of  the  Boston  pattern  from  the  ecological  school  of  "concentric 
circles."    What  does  seem  to  be  illustrated  to  a  considerable  degree  is  a 
"corridor  of  respectability,"  running  from  Beacon  Hill  at  the  city's  hub, 
through  the  Back  3ay,  Brookline  and  the  southern  part  of  Brighton,  west- 
ward into  the  suburbs.    In  social  and  economic  quality  Beacon  Hill  has  far 
more  in  common  with  the  Back  Bay  than  with  the  rest  of  the  West  End.  Both 
church  and  neighborhood  planning  will  be  profoundly  affected  by  this  fact. 

Basic  Social  Statistics 

Certain  basic  demographic  factors  which  have  been  considered  in  the 
previous  chapter  are  included  in  Table  5  s0  that  they  may  be  readily 
available  for  comparison  with  the  social  and  economic  factors  with  which 
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TABLE  5 


Demographic,  Social  and  Economic  Factors  Affecting  the  West  End 


Demographic ,  Social 
and  Economic  Factors 

Boston 

neighborhoods 

West 
End 

I 
1 

Uumber  of  Boston 

neighborhoods 

Reporting 

West  End 
Proper 

* 

•0  0 

S  O 

u 

f»D  O 
Si 

•H  A 

%  CD 

Population  under  18  Years 

of  Age,  1940  (#) 

26.*+ 

20.8 

63 

26.3 

39 

Population  65  Years  and 

Over,  1940  (#) 

7.9 

8.2 

63 

6.5 

20.5 

ilative  White  Population, 

19*10  ($) 

73.2 

69.8 

63 

66.1 

53 

Foreign-horn  White  Popula- 

63 

tion,  1940  (0) 

23,5 

29.3 

33-0 

58 

Density  of  Population,  1940 

63 

61 

(persons  per  inhabited  acre) 

9*+.5 

369.7 

557.0 

Unemployed,  1940  ($  of 

63 

23.6 

45 

labor  force) 

19.8 

18.2 

Median  Monthly  Rent,  1940  ($) 

28.41 

25.75 

63 

20.96 

49 

Rents  under  $25,  19*40  (^) 

37-9 

46.8 

63 

67.1 

49 

Home  Ownership,  1940  ($j) 

20.9 

7.8 

67 

5-5 

62 

Crowded  Households,  1940  ($ 

6.5 

over  1.5  persons  per  room) 

3-9 

^•5 

67 

58 

Dwelling  Units  Needing  Major 

67 

41 

Repairs,  1940  (#) 

9-1 

6.7 

12.7 

Dwelling  Units  without 

67 

19.4 

Private  Bath,  19*10  ($) 

13.9 

12.4 

47.5 

Median  School  Years  Completed 

by  Persons  25  Years  and 

63 

58 

over  ,  19*10 

8.9 

8.8 

7.5 

Advanced  Schooling,  1940 

(ratio  -  $  of  population 

over  1*+  years  in  school  to 

age-group  15-21  years 

63 

42.3 

61 

inclusive. ) 

58.4 

46.5 

*  Favorability  is  ranked  from  number  1  as  the  preferred  rating.  The 
low  percentage  of  aged,  high  percentage  of  native  population  (census 
of  population,  high  rentals,  low  percentage  of  unemployed,  high 
percentage  needing  repairs,  high  percentage  with  private  bath,  high 
and  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  low  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency,  few 
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Neighborhoods 


Census  Tracts 


Back  of 
Beacon  Kill 

Ranking  among 
He  i ghb  0  rho 0  d s  * 

Beacon  Hill 
(Tract  K-2) 

Ranking  among 
lleighb  orhoods* 

Tract  H-1 

Tract  H-2 

Tract  H-3 

1 

w 

O 

cd 
u 
Eh 

Tract  F-6 

Tract  K-1 

15-3 

D.  D 

oc 

31.3 

19.1 

21.1 

4-5 

10.3 

56 

13.8 

59 

5.5 

6.2 

4.6 

10.7 

20.9 

7.8 

Oil  Ji 

74.4 

40 

76.5 

34.5 

64.  7 

63.4 

73.4 

66.6 

76.9 

/D.  2 

24.2 

46 

23.2 

40.5 

34.4 

36.3 

24.7 

32.6 

22.0 

22.1 

441.0 

59 

148.9 

36 

622.6 

1 

551.4  jsio.i 

421 . 6  !400 . 6 

451.2 

16.5 

22.5 

7.2 

-3-5 

26.1 

29.2 

11.8 

23.6 

15.7 

14.8 

36.63 

13 

57.95 

2 

21.38 

18.17 

23.86 

20.90 

43.91 

31.99 

33.7 

33 

4.0 

5-5 

650 

80. 3 

52.9 

69.2 

14.2 

29.O 

6.0 

59 

16.9 

40 

5.7 

5.9 

3.8 

6.5 

6.4 

5.5 

2.6 

31 

2.0 

30 

5.9 

7.3 

4.8 

7.6 

1.7 

2.6 

1.3 

7 

1.0 

4.5 

8.0 

7.6 

7.5 

23.4 

0.0 

1.6 

7.4 

37.5 

2.7 

23 

10.8 

20.7 

6.6 

43.4 

6.5 

3-1 

11.4 

10 

12.5 

1-5 

7.2 

5-3 

8.7 

7.7 

9.8 

12.0 

50.1 

53 

64.6 

  _. 

21 

46.4 

49.3 

19.9 

45.5 

38.0 

53-0 

following  are  considered  favorable  factors:     high  percentage  of  youth, 
gives  only  "native  white") ,  low  percentage  of  foreign-born,  low  density 
percentage  of  home  ownership,  low  percentage  crowded  households,  low 
level  of  schooling,  low  infant  mortality,  low  death  rate,  few  new  cases 
Cases  of  public  assistance. 


TABLE  5,  Continued 


Demographic ,  Social 
and  Economic  Factors 

Boston 

West 
End 

neighborhoods 

1 

No.  Rptg. 

West  End 
Proper 

Rank 

Infant  Mortality  (deaths 

tinder  1  year  per  1,000 

live  births,  annually) 

1941-43 

35-6 

23.3 

64 

26.9 

15.5 

1941-44 

36.0 

25.7 

64 

28.1 

14.5 

1941-45 

35-8 

27.1 

64 

27.5 

15 

1942-46 

35.5 

27-7 

64 

28.4 

19 

Age-adjusted  Death  Rate, 

1943  (deaths  per  1,000 

persons) 

13.8 

13.9 

63 

15-4 

52 

Tuberculosis  -  New  Cases 

per  1,000  Population 

Annually 

1936-40 

116.6 

128.4 

53 

150.0 

41 

1941-43 

114.8 

137-0 

63 

156.5 

54 

1941-45 

110.0 

126.8 

64 

143.6 

53 

1942-46 

110.0 

123.9 

64 

131.1 

51 

Tuberculosis  -  Deaths  per 

1 ,000  Population  Annually 

1936-40 

48.6 

53.8 

53 

65.6 

42 

1941-43 

61.0 

84.4 

63 

114.5 

56 

1941-45 

61.0 

80.7 

64 

104.9 

56 

1942-46 

61.? 

75-5 

64 

97-4 

54 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

(average  annual  number 

of  appearances  in  court 

per  1,000  children,  7  to 

16  years  of  age) 

1936-40 

14.2 

27.8 

58 

32.2 

56 

1941-43 

14.7 

35.7 

63 

37.3 

60 

1941-45 

15.9 

36.8 

64 

38-5 

62 

1942-46 

16.0 

35.8 

64 

36.9 

61 

Dependent  Aid,  March 

1944,  Cases  per  1,000 

Population 

4.45 

7.7 

63 

10.7 

55 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 

March  1944,  Cases  per 

1,000  Households 

10.55 

10.6 

63 

16.2 

50 

Old  Age  Assistance,  March 

1944,  Cases  per  1,000 

persons  65  years  of 

age  and  over 

228.0 

213.0 

63 

274.0 

50 

 „                          _  ..  .  . ...  
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Neighborhoods 

Census  Tracts 
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2 
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lo 
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x4 
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1, 

4 
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5.9 
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12 
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10 
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o.l 

34.9 
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250 

15.4 

52 

10.0 

3 

150.7 

42 

57.6 

2 

169.5 

73.0 

82.9 

199.8 

185- 8 

104.0 

189. 0 

55 

50.5 

8 

143.5 

172.0 

87-3 

212.0 

414.0 

131.0 

187-8 

57 

43.4 

4.5 

129.7 

117*6 

87.1 

242,1 

443.7 

114.2 

208.4 

58 

65.0 

15 

119.5 

117.6 

43.6 

237.9 
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(K)  •  Hr 

13*3 

1 

OD.U 

33.2 

TCI 
15.1 

O/C.  X 
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OO.U 

54 
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3 

97.5 
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X*40  •  J 

o'}  A  0 
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97.8 

54 

8.7 

2 

09.0 

T  0  r*  A 
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43.O 

109. 9 

ohQ  It. 

43  O 

102.9 

56 

4.3  • 

1 

96.6 

88.2 

3^9 

152.9 

283.9 

47.3 

14.9 

37 

5-2 

10 

32.0 

34.6 

17.5 

36.7 

64.5 

11.6 

37.4 

61 

13.8 

33 

41.5 

26.7 

27.8 

40.0 

86.0 

3^.3 

38.4 

61 

14.5 

32 

41.1 

32.1 

21.7 

49.O 

93.2 

30.4 

38.4 

63 

.  13-5 

3Q.5 

37.1 

31-3 

19.2 

55-2 

83-9 

28.7 

19 

1.1 

13.5 

6.8 

27 

0.9 

4 

236.5 

43 

75-5 
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this  chapter  is  primarily  concerned.     In  so  far  as  possible,  the  figures 
are  presented  "by  census  tracts  as  v/ell  as  "by  neighborhoods  and  for  Boston 
and  the  West  2nd  as  a  whole.    Beth  the  sharp  internal  contrasts  of  the 
West  2nd  and  the  concern  of  the  individual  churches  for  detailed  knowledge 
of  particular  areas  makes  this  extended  subdivision  desirable. 

The  social  environment  in  which  men  and  churches  live  profoundly  af- 
fects their  character.    The  church  or  the  man  that  can  escape  infection 
in  a  deteriorating  neighborhood  is  rare  indeed.    Conversely,  both  tend  to 
follow  the  upward  trend  of  a  growing,  healthy  community.    The  assets  and 
liabilities  of  a  community,  its  favorable  resources  and  its  stumbling 
blocks,  are  both  the  limitations  and  the  tools  of  its  people  and  its 
churches.    To  the  degree  that  we  thoroughly  analyze  and  understand  our 
environment,  to  that  degree  may  we  discern  the  best  leverages  for  im- 
proving it. 

Land  Use  and  Zoning 

As  was  seen  on  Map  4  the  West  End  island  of  residential  use  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  non-residential  use.     The  southern  and  western  sides 
are  flanked  by  public  parks,  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  by  industrial 
and  business  establishments.     In  terms  of  the  area  boundaries,  "flanked" 
is  scarcely  the  correct  word.    Public  institutions,  industry  and  business 
have  invaded  the  West  2nd  substantially  and  this  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  population  decline.    Residential  buildings  have  been  replaced  by  build- 
ings used  for  other  purposes.    Even  as  late  as  the  relatively  static  span 
from  1930  to  1940,   the  number  of  acres  used  for  "inhabited  dwellings"  de- 
clined from  84  to  74.39.     Study  of  Map  4  will  show  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  H3  has  been  pre-empted  for  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
other  non-residential  use.    Only  a  small  fraction  of  H2  remains  after  the 
Boston  and  Maine  tracks,  the  North  Station  and  the  industrial  district 
east  of  the  North  Station  are  subtracted.     Central  commercial  and  down- 
town business-use  blot  residences  froM  the  northern  third  of  H4  and  the 
northern  two- thirds  of  F6. 

To  what  extent  do  present  city  zoning  ordinances  encourage  or  dis- 
courage continued  commercial  absorption  of  the  dwindling  West  End  resi- 
dential island?    From  Green  and  Leverett  Streets  northeastward,  H2  and  H4 
have  been  zoned  for  "General  Business"  since  1924.    What  little  residence 
remains  in  this  area  has  no  legal  defenses  against  being  crowded  out.  All 
of  F6  except  a  single  "Local  Business*  block  from  Allston  to  Bulfinch 
Place  between  Bowdoin  and  Bulfinch  Street  lies  within  the  General  Business 
zone  as  do  both  sides  of  Cambridge  Street.    On  the  other  hand  the  balance 
of  the  West  End  Proper,  HI  and  H3,  and  that  part  of  H4  from  the  State 
House  to  just  above  Cambridge  Street  are  at  present  zoned  to  permit  only 
local  business  on  65-  or  80-foot  frontages.     The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  this  is  that  local  business  districts,  by  contrast  with  general  busi- 
ness or  industrial  zoning,  assume  a  neighborhood  residential  context 
served  by  permitted  local  shops  and  stores. 

The  most  interesting  discovery  in  studying  the  zoning  regulations 
governing  areas  of  the  West  End  is  that  the  only  changes  made  since  1924 
v/ere  in  the  direction  of  favoring  residential  use.     In  1924  the  north 


side  of  Beacon  Street,  Joy  Street  to  a  point  beyond  Pinckney  and 
Phillips  Street  end  its  intersections  were  zoned  for  local  "business. 
Largely  through  the  consistent  efforts  cf  the  Eeacon  Kill  Improvement 
Association  these  strips  have  since  "been  restricted  to  general  residence. 
Both  slopes  of  Beacon  Kill,  all  of  K2  and  Kl  except  the  Charles  Street 
and  Cambridge  Street  frontage,  is  now  zoned  as  "general  residence."  The 
legal  trend  here  has  been  for  increased  protection  of  the  residential 
character  of  the  Hill.     It  is  also  notable  that  no  part  of  the  West  End 
is  restricted  to  single  residence.     Height  limits  range  from  65  feet  for 
both  sides  of  the  hill  west  of  Joy  Street  to  80  feet  in  the  adjoining 
areas  and  155  feet  from  Court,  Green  and  Leverett  north.     These  limita- 
tions inhibit  the  conversion  of  Beacon  Hill  to  "skyscraper"  apartments 
but,  equally,  militate  against  single  residence. 

On  the  whole,  the  "island"  shown  on  Map  k  is  a  reflection  of  the 
area  given  protection  by  present  city  zoning  regulations.     It  has  "the 
lav;  on  its  side"  against  additional  business  invasion.     The  patchwork, 
indiscriminate,  mixture  of  business,  industrial,  and  residence  areas 
found  in  East  Boston  is  not  repeated  in  the  West  End.     Here  the  area  giv- 
ing preference  to  residential  use  is  relatively  compact  and  unbroken.  At 
least  this  basis  exists,  therefore,  for  planned  rehabilitation  and  for 
encouraging  private  investment  to  that  end. 

Housing  (2. ) 

Homes  can  make  or  break  family  ties  and  healthy  family  life. 
Cramped,  dismal  tenements  send  children  and  adults  into  the  streets  seek- 
ing escape.     In  the  general  American  picturing  of  the  home  as  a  single- 
family  house  with  adequate  lawn  and  backyard,  the  West  End  is  almost  en- 
tirely without  homes.     The  predominant  type  of  "dwelling  unit"  in  every 
census  tract  of  the  West  End  is  a  building  housing  many  families.  The 
census  groupings  of  five  to  nine,  ten  to  nineteen  and  twenty  or  more 
families  per  structure  are  the  dominant  ones  from  Beacon  Hill  to  the 
North  Station. 

Rental  costs  are,  nevertheless,  comparatively  high.    Even  the  very 
inferior  housing  in  the  West  End  Proper  commands  rentals  higher  than  in 
thirteen  other  of  the  sixty-three  Boston  neighborhoods — this  is  true 
either  in  terms  of  median  rent  or  of  the  percentage  of  rentals  under  $25- 
The  median  rental  on  the  Eack  of  Beacon  Hill  is  sharply  higher,  the 
neighborhood  ranking  thirteenth  among  all  Boston  neighborhoods.  One- 
third  of  the  rents,  however,  were  below  $25  per  month  in  1940,  an  average 
about  midway  in  the  ranking  of  Boston  neighborhoods.    Only  one  Bcston 
neighborhood  commanded  higher  median  rental  than  does  Eeacon  Hill  and 
only  four  had  a  lesser  proportion  of  rentals  under  $25  in  194-0.    Chart  18 
compares  Boston,  the  West  End  and  the  individual  census  tracts  in  terms 
of  median  rental.    A  slightly  lower  West  End  median  rental  than  the 


2.  For  this  and  succeeding  sections,   see  detailed  summary  in  Table  5« 
The  text  is  intended  to  draw  out  only  certain  especially  significant 
conclusions . 
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Boston  median  resolves  into  substantially  higher  medians  for  the  three 
Hill  tracts  and  substantially  lower  medians  for  the  "H"  tracts.  The 
steps  upward  from  right  to  left  are  not  merely  rental  differences.  They 
tend  to  indicate  the  irregular  and  not  easily  surmounted  rungs  of  the  so- 
cial ladder  as  well. 

Despite  their  relatively  high  cost,  almost  all  of  the  dwelling  units 
are  old.     Construction  of  new  dwelling  units  in  the  '30' s  was  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  existing  habitation.    Ho  substantial 
new  housing  project  has  been  launched  or  seriously  projected  in  the  ensu- 
ing years  although  some  renovations  have  been  made.    Only  2.4  per  cent  of 
all  dwelling  units  were  built  in  the  twenty- year  span  from  1920  to  1940, 
whereas  6o  per  cent,   three  out  of  every  five,  were  built  before  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.     Higher  rental  value  apparently  made  reasonable 
repair  possible  on  the  front  and  back  of  Beacon  Hill,  but  across  Cambridge 
Street  the  1940  census  found  nearly  13  per  cent  of  all  dwelling  units  in 
need  of  major  repairs.     Tract  H4  was  the  most  dilapidated,  nearly  one  of 
every  four  families  lived  in  "homes"  in  serious  disrepair. 

Another  consequence  of  ancient  housing  is  that  plumbing  is  apt  to  be 
primitive  or  even  nonexistent.    More  than  twelve  of  every  hundred  West  End 
dwelling  units  have  no  private  bath.    Again  H4  is  the  worst  offender  with 
47.5  Per  cent  of  its  dwelling  units  lacking  private  baths.     Twenty-two  of 
sixty-three  Boston  neighborhoods  excell  Beacon  Hill  and  thirty-seven  outdo 
the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  in  providing  baths  for  the  exclusive  use  of  each 
resident  family. 

The  United  States  Census  sets  up  a  very  modest  standard  for  consider- 
ing a  family's  household  quarters  "crowded."    If  the  persons  in  the 
dwelling  unit  exceed  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  for  each  room,  then  the 
house  or  flat  is  considered  crowded.    On  this  basis  4.5  per  cent  of  West 
End  households  are  crowded  as  against  a  city  average  of  3*9  per  cent. 
Hine  of  the  fifteen  health  and  welfare  areas  have  a  better  record  in  this 
respect.     The  West  End  Proper  ranks  a  sorry  fifty-eighth  among  sixty- three 
neighborhoods  with  its  6.5  per  cent  of  overcrowded  households.  Even 
Beacon  Kill  is  inferior  to  twenty-nine  other  neighborhoods  in  this  regard. 
The  repercussions  of  this  condition  upon  the  persons  involved  may  well  be 
disastrous.     The  study,  Protestantism  in  East  Boston,  revealed  similar 
overcrowding  there  and  stressed  implications  which  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  West  End: 

Serious  overcrowding  in  most  neighborhoods,  together  with  lack 
of  private  baths,  threatens  the  welfare  of  the  people  ...  It 
is  likewise  detrimental  to  the  personality  development  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  residents,  especially  the 
children.     For  example,  private  devotions  and  contemplation 
are  hardly  possible.     Sexual  aberrations  multiply  where  there 
is  no  privacy.     Overcrowding  is  a  devilish  thing  that  threatens 
human  dignity  and  demolishes  moral  standards.     Dry  statistics 
may  tell  a  very  human  story  for  those  who  can  visualize  their 
social  meaning. 


Map  ?n  is  designed  to  show  the  relation  of  the  West  End  census  tracts 
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to  each  other  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  their  housing.    Equal  weight  has 
"been  assigned  arbitrarily  to  each  of  the  five  major  housing  criteria — 
crowding,  density,  need  of  major  repairs,  lack  of  private  "bath  and  median 
rent.    On  this  basis  HI  and  H4  at  the  heart  of  the  district  and  with  more 
than  12,500  residents,  is  cursed  with  the  v/orst  housing  conditions.  Even 
Beacon  Hill,  which  appears  as  pure  white  by  contrast  with  the  other  tracts 
on  this  map,  has  housing  conditions  inferior  to  those  in  twenty  other 
Boston  neighborhoods. 

Rooming  Houses 

A  startlingly  large,  although  not  precisely  measurable,  proportion 
of  West  End  people  are  "unattached."    That  is  to  say  they  live  apart  from 
all  family  connections  in  apartments,  hotel  rooms  and  rooming-house  cubi- 
cles.   The  rooming  house,  says  Arnold  M.  Rose,  writing  in  the  American 
Sociological  Review  for  August,  1947,  is  "the  currently  single  most  im- 
portant form  of  living  arrangement  for  self-supporting  unattached 
persons. " 

The  Massachusetts  State  Licensing  Board  defines  a  rooming  house  as 
"a  house  where  lodgings  are  let  to  five  or  more  persons  not  within  the 
second  degree  of  kindred  to  the  person  conducting  it."    Licenses  for  246 
such  houses  in  the  West  End  were  effective  in  June  of  1948. 

The  distribution  by  census  tracts  of  these  houses  is  shown  on  Map  21. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  many  West  End  landlords  and  families  renting 
to  less  than  five  unrelated  families  are  not  required  to  obtain  a  license 
and  are  not  included  in  this  listing.     In  general  the  rooming  house  rent- 
als and  type  of  occupants  reflect  their  location.    Most  of  the  sixty-nine 
Beacon  Hill  houses  are  better  kept,  command  rentals  around  $10  per  week 
and  have  a  "refined"  clientele.     The  greatest  concentration  is  on  Finckney 
Street  where  twenty-nine  houses  are  licensed,  but  Beacon,  Joy,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Chestnut  and  almost  all  other  streets  are  represented.    A  graduate  stu- 
dent exploring  this  particular  aspect  of  West  End  life  for  this  study  ob- 
served that  "Chestnut  Street  is  rapidly  being  converted  into  rooming 
houses.     The  ones  listed  there  by  the  Massachusetts  Licensing  Board  have 
recent  dates."  (3.)     The  cumulation  of  evidence  is  that  a  major  change  in 
the  West  End  in  recent  years  is  the  rather  rapid  trend  toward  subdivision 
of  old  Beacon  Hill  homes  for  use  as  apartments  and  rooming  houses.  The 
change  since  1930-33  when  the  writer  was  a  theological  student  resident  at 
2  Louisburg  Square  is  very  clearly  evident  and  marked.      Our  canvassers 
found  several  houses  in  the  midst  of  remodeling.     The  record  of  building 
and  repair  permits  tells  the  same  story.     So  far  at  least  these  houses 
have  made  an  effort  to  conform  to  the  "exclusive"  tradition  of  the  Hill 


3.  The  Rev.  Wallen  L.  Bean,  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity, conducted  a  survey  for  this  Department  in  the  spring  of  1948 
as  partial  fulfillment  of  his  scholastic  requirements,  from  which  much 
of  the  material  used  in  this  section  is  drawn.     The  paper,  together 
with  his  completed  schedules,  is  available  in  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Research  and  Strategy. 
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and  have  benefited  from  its  prestige,  "but  a  prolonged  continuation  of  the 
trend  would  probably  result  in  a  declining  social  status  for  all  of 
Beacon  Hill.    At  present,  however,  most  of  the  Beacon  Hill  rooming  houses 
are  set  apart  both  geographically  and  by  condition,  rental  and  clientele 
from  their  poorer  cousins  fanning  out  below  the  back  of  the  State  House. 

In  this  section  also  there  are  two  "classes"  of  rooming  houses,  but 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  as  clearly  defined.    Rentals,  appearance, 
maintenance  and  tenants  "become  shabbier  and  shabbier"  as  one  descends 
the  north  slope  and  walks  toward  Howard  Street  and  Scollay  Square  or 
across  Cambridge  Street.    Hancock  Street  is  solidly  lined  with  rooming 
houses,  Temple  and  Bowdoin  almost  equally  so.    Across  Cambridge  just 
three  streets  have  a  substantial  number  of  such  houses,  Staniford,  Lynde 
and  Green.     Spreading  eastward  into  F6,  the  Allston  Street  houses  are 
close  to  Hill  standards,  but  quality  drops  rapidly  as  the  short  descent 
is  made  to  Howard  Street.    The  "three-decker"  stratification  is  clear  in 
the  rooming-house  pattern.    Our  student- study  estimated,  from  incmiries 
made,  average  1948  weekly  rent  as  $10  on  the  Hill,  about  $7  in  the  Hancock 
Street  area  and  $5  or  less  across  Cambridge  Street. 

Hotels  as  well  as  rooming  houses  serve  the  unattached  and  each 
stratum  has  its  substantial  establishments  in  the  West  End,  from  the  ex- 
clusive Belleview  catering  largely  to  wealthy  older  women  and  the  Boston 
City  Club  for  men  to  the  cluster  of  low-priced  hotels  near  Bulfinch  Place. 
One  of  these,  the  Argonne  housing  135  residents,  was  until  recently  a 
project  of  the  Salvation  Army  but  has  now  been  sold  to  new  owners  whose 
interest  is  purely  a  business  one.     The  largest  of  the  low-priced  hotels 
is  the  Beacon  Chambers  on  Myrtle  Street,  K],  which  shelters  350  unattached 
men. 

While  many  of  these  unattached  rooming  house  dwellers  are  students, 
temporary  job  holders  and  drifters  who  remain  in  the  district  a  relatively 
short  time,  many  others  live  out  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  one 
room.    One  Hancock  Street  landlord  reported  residence  spans  ranging  from 
two  to  thirty  years. 

The  actual  number  of  persons  livirg  unattached  lives  in  the  West 
End  is  large  and  growing.    Mr.  Bean  concluded  from  his  observations  that 
the  average  tenancy  in  licensed  rooming  houses  was  about  thirteen  per- 
sons.    This  would  mean  that  3,200  are  thus  housed,  with  a  probable  1,000 
more  in  the  hotels.    Many  other  unattached  men  and  women  live  as  lodgers 
in  houses  renting  to  less  than  five  tenants,  in  flats  and  apartments  and 
even  in  lonely  grandeur  in  some  Beacon  Kill  single  residences.    An  esti- 
mate of  5»000  men  and  women  living  alone  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  for 
the  district  as  a  whole.     This  very  large  number  and  proportion  of  the 
population  presents  a  strong  challenge  to  our  ministry.    The  West  End 
offers  an  aggravated  case  of  a  serious  modern  disease.    Treatment  and 
cure  depend  upon  understanding.     The  article  by  Mr.  Rose  already  referred 
to  contains  much  relevant  information  and  analysis  from  which  we  can  draw. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  1940  census  figures  indicated  that 
14.2  per  cent  of  the  population  over  twenty  years  of  age  is  unattached. 
A  total  of  over  twelve  million  persons  falls  in  this  category. 
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Historically  this  is  a  modern  phenomenon  tracing  to  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, the  requirements  of  industry,  the  attraction  of  cities  and  the 
relative  inability  of  rural  areas  to  support  all  the  people  horn  in  them. 
For  many  "unattachedness"  is  a  temporary  status,  "but  almost  10  per  cent 
of  our  population  never  gets  married.     Three  prinicpal  types  of  unattached 
persons  in  American  history  are  cited,   ''the  immigrants,  the  hoboes  and 
other  indigents  and  the  native-horn,  self-supporting  migrants  to  cities." 
All  of  these  types  have  been  and  are  represented  in  the  V/est  End.  In 
fact  the  third  group  would  seem  to  subdivide  into  two  distinct  sections- 
single  young  people  converging  upon  the  city  from  rural  backgrounds  to 
"make  their  own  way"  and  older  persons  who  have  outlasted  their  families 
and  cannot  or  no  longer  wish  to  maintain  their  ov/n  private  homes. 

In  the  last  century  the  boarding  house  was  the  characteristic  habi- 
tation of  the  unattached,  but  it  was  supplanted  by  the  restaurant  and  the 
rooming  house  probably  because  the  earlier  form  "did  not  have  enough 
flexibility  with  respect  to  time  for  eating  and  coming  home  at  night  and 
did  not  have  enough  privacy." 

The  main  concern  of  Mr.  Hose's  study  is  the  failure  of  public  and 
private  enterprise  to  provide  more  satisfactory  living  arrangements  for 
this  large  sector  of  the  population.    Ke  points  out  that  very  few  struc- 
tures now  used  as  rooming  houses  were  originally  constructed  for  that 
purpose. 

Few,  if  any,  buildings  are  built  with  the  intention  of  making 
rooming  houses  out  of  them.    Thus,  rooming  houses  tend  to  be 
old  buildings,  and  not  always  suited  for  their  purpose.  Their 
sanitary  facilities  are  old-fashioned  and  perhaps  worn  out. 
The  rooms  are  not  spaced  properly  for  individual  living.  There 
may  be  no  fire  exit,  and  if  there  is  one  it  is  likely  to  be 
through  someone's  private  room,  which  is  usually  kept  locked. 
In  various  other  ways,  the  rooming  house  in  a  converted  struc- 
ture is  an  undesirable  place  to  live. 

This  tenancy  of  "the  cast-offs  among  residences"  does  not  seem  to  be 
justified  by  inability  of  unattached  persons  to  pay  for  more  suitable 
housing.     "The  income  of  the  average  unattached  person  is  half  to  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  that  of  the  average  whole  family."    Moreover,  the  typi- 
cal unattached  person  is  accustomed  to  paying  a  greater  proportion  of  his 
income  for  housing  than  does  the  average  family.     The  reason,  Mr.  Hose 
concludes,  is  not  to  be  found  in  lack  of  need  or  in  inability  to  pay,  but 
rather  in  the  failure  of  this  group  or  of  the  situation  itself  to  attract 
substantial  public  or  private  capital  for  investment  in  more  suitable 
housing.    The  heavy  and  growing  concentration  of  unattached  persons  in 
the  V/est  End  makes  it  a  logical  site  for  the  development  of  just  such  ex- 
perimental projects.     The  prospect  of  reasonable  economic  return  is  good, 
and  the  profit  in  terms  of  social  gain  would  be  almost  unlimited. 

The  present  rooming  house  pattern,  Mr.  Hose  concludes,  i's  a  socially 
degenerative    one.    He  cites  Chicago  as  typical: 


The  areas  of  Chicago  in  which  the  unattached  are  concentrated 
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have  been  found  "by  correlation  to  "be  areas  of  economic  "blight, 
of  commercial  and  industrial  invasion,  of  old  structures  in  poor 
condition,  of  dwelling  units  lacking  such  facilities  as  inside 
bathroom  and  central  heat,  of  overcrov.'ded  residences  owned  by- 
absentee  landlords.     These  areas  also  have  well-def ined  social 
characteristics:     relatively  few  children  in  the  population,  a 
high  sex  ratio,  proximity  to  red-light  districts,  high  venereal 
disease  rate,  high  schizophrenia  rate.     Thus,  the  areas  are 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  social  disorganization  to 
which  the  unattached  contribute  after  they  have  been  there  for 
awhile.     They  have  tv/o  main  advantages  for  the  residents:  1. 
they  tend  to  be  near  most  of  the  places  of  work;  2.  they  tend 
to  be  near  the  centers  of  amusement,  and  have  characteristic 
service  institutions  which  especially  cater  to  the  needs  of  the 
unattached. 

Most  of  the  correlations  mentioned  have  been  or  will  be  demonstrated 
for  the  West  Bnd.    Probably  every  one  could  be.    Similarly  the  "advantages" 
cited  duplicate  the  reasons  for  residence  stated  to  our  canvassers.  What- 
ever can  be  accomplished  in  reaching  these  people  and  rendering  real  serv- 
ice, accomplishing  permanent  improvement  of  their  lot,  will  be  pioneering 
achievement  helpful  in  the  work  of  our  churches  in  every  metropolitan  area 
of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  of  a  desk  clerk  in  one  of  the  larger  establishments  for 
men  deserves  direct  quotation.    Asked  by  Mr.   Bean   if  most  of  the  tenants 
were  married  or  single,  his  response  was,  "I  couldn't  say.     There  are  some 
married  I  guess,   some  divorced,   some  running  away  from  women  and  other 
things.     I  know  a  lot  of  them  are  married;  but  they  live  here  alone  anyway 
in  single  rooms  so  they  are  just  the  same  as  single,  and  they  won't  want 
to  be  molested."    How  well  this  expresses  both  the  need  of  many  of  these 
folk  for  Christian  ministry,  and  the  dif f icultie-s  of  winning  acceptance 
of  that  ministry!     Their  "running  away"  is  often  a  retreat  from  themselves 
and  from  normal  social  fulfillment  of  their  personal  destiny.     Here  is  a 
strange  and  unhealthy  modern  monasticism  practiced  in  blind  alleys  in  the 
crowded  heart  of  our  cities,  sometimes  by  choice,  sometimes  by  lack  of 
any  perceived  alternative.    What  can  out  churches  do  for  these  lost  and 
lonely  sheep? 

It  may  be  well  to  close  this  section  on  a  slightly  more  optimistic 
note.    Our  own  student  worker  and  many  other  explorers  in  this  lit tie- 
known  area  of  city  life  have  stressed  the  relative  inaccessibility  of 
rooming-house  tenants,  particularly  those  toward  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
social  and  rental  scales.     The  experience  of  our  trained  canvassers  was 
in  directly  favorable  contrast.    Both  reported  that  they  received  cordial 
cooperation  from  almost  all  landlords  and  tenants  in  every  section  of  the 
West  End.    A  cross- section  sample  yielded  355  successful  interviews  in 
less  time  than  the  average  for  single  residences.     This  included  residents 
even  in  the  men's  hotel  from  which  the  student  was  barred.     There  were 
many  expressions  of  friendly  interest  in  and  real  concern  for  more  effec- 
tive ministry  to  the  rooming-house  tenants.     In  the  West  3nd,  at  least, 
there  are  no  great,  certainly  no  insurmountable,  barriers  preventing  access 
and  service  to  the  unattached  population,  granted  an  effective  approach. 
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Economic  Security 

We  now  return  to  the  "basic  data  summarized  in  Ta"ble  5-    We  have  seen 
on  Map  16  the  overall  Boston  pattern  of  economic  security.    Beacon  Hill 
was  among  the  most  favorable  neighborhoods,  the  West  End  Proper  among  the 
least  favorable,  and  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  had  a  fourth,  i.e.  next  to 
last,  ranking.     These  conclusions  were  "based  on  five  economic  factors 
which  were  median  rents,  unemployment,  aid  to  dependent  children,  depend- 
ent aid  and  old-age  assistance. 

Our  own  Map  22  showing  economic  security  ranking  "by  census  tracts  is 
not  directly  comparable  with  Map  16  "because  the  194^  data  on  the  three 
types  of  aid  to  individuals  has  not  "been  reduced  to  rates  "by  census 
tracts.     The  unemployment  and  rental  aspects  of  this  composite  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  earlier  sections.     The  relative  favorability  of 
the  tracts  in  terms  of  economic  security  presents  some  contrast  with  the 
housing  situation  (Map  20)  insofar  as  HI,  H2  and  H^  are  concerned.  HI 
and  H^  which  had  the  least  favorable  housing  have  a  somewhat  improved 
economic  security  status.     In  the  case  of  H^  this  may  "be  traceable,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  heavy  rooming-house  concentration  there.    As  we 
have  seen  that  type  of  housing  tends  to  "be  very  poor  even  though  the 
"unattached"  tenants'  ability  to  pay  is  higher  on  the  average  than  that 
of  family  renters  in  the  same  general  economic  situation. 

Home  ownership  is  the  wholly  new  factor  introduced  in  the  composite 
making  up  Map  22,  and  this  may  be  visualized  in  isolation  on  Map  23 •  It 
is  notable  that  no  West  End  census  tract  attains  the  General  Boston  per- 
centage of  20.9  owner-occupancy,  and  that  all  except  Beacon  Hill  fall 
very  far  below  the  city  average.    The  small  part  of  H3  not  occupied  by 
institutions  contains  some  of  the  most  crowded  slum  tenements  in  Boston 
and  the  lowest  proportion  of  home  owners.     The  West  End  as  a  whole  has 
only  7*8  per  cent  owner-occupancy,  a  rate  lower  than  that  in  all  but  two 
Boston  health  and  welfare  areas.    Of  sixty-seven  Boston  neighborhoods 
Beacon  Hill  ranks  fortieth  in  this  regard,  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  fifty- 
ninth  and  the  West  End  Proper  sixty-second.     The  figures  reflect  both  the 
fact  that  the  average  building  is  many  storied  and  minutely  subdivided 
and  that  many  building  owners  have  chosen  to  live  outside  the  V/est  End. 
The  low  percentage  of  home  owners  is  not  only  an  unfavorable  index  in 
terms  of  the  security  of  the  individual  family,  it  is  also  unfavorable  in 
terms  of  the  upkeep  and  stability  of  the  community  itself.  Absentee 
landlords  and  tenants  without  pride  of  possession  are  equally  apt  to  con- 
tribute to  the  deterioration  of  the  dwellings  in  the  V/est  End.    Nine  of 
every  ten  persons  have  no  property  tie  to  the  community.    Moving  requires, 
at  most,  a  brief  notice  to  the  landlord.     Such  a  population  is  likely  to 
be  a  rapidly  changing,  unstable  one.    It  is  unlikely  to  muster  strong  re- 
sistance to  pressures  from  invading  non-dwelling  land  uses.  Development 
and  maintenance  of  a  sensa  of  community,  of  morale  and  social  responsi- 
bility, is  extremely  difficult. 

Our  own  5*01  per  cent  sample  canvass  of  the  West  End  gave  direct 
evidence  of  relatively  brief  residential  tenure.  Whereas  the  average 
East  Boston  family  had  lived  there  26.7  years  end  in  the  same  house  9*9 
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years,  the  average  residence  in  the  West  End  was  10.1  years  and  6.6  years 
at  the  same  address.  (4.)    3ast  Boston,  in  spite  of  its  many  disadvantages, 
has  a  community  hold  on  its  families  almost  three  times  as  strong  as  has 
West  End.     This,  of  course,  is  a  reflection  of  a  common  urban  pattern  of 
increasing  mobility  as  one  nears  the  center  of  the  city.     It  is  especially 
notable  that  in  this  one  respect  the  "H"  tracts,  generally  north  of  Cam- 
bridge Street  were  found  to  have  substantially  more  stable  residence  than 
tracts  F6,  Kl,  and  K2  south  of  Cambridge  Street.    Both  the  typical  and  the 
specially  selected  blocks  on  Beacon  Hill  showed  an  average  Vest  End  resi- 
dence between  seven  and  eight  years,  whereas  the  H  tract  residence  ranged 
from  over  eighteen  years  in  H2  and  H3  to  ten  years  in  HI.     "Staid  old 
Beacon  Kill"  has  some  long-term  residents,  but  they  are  far  outnumbered 
by  relatively  transient  families. 

Another  surprising  finding  was  that  the  Pinckney  and  Bulfinch  Street 
rooming-house  strips  showed  average  residence  as  stable  (over  seven  years) 
as  family  housing  in  the  same  tracts.    Only  the  Hancock  Street  rooming 
houses  reported  average  residence  substantially  shorter  than  that  of  the 
general  neighborhood.     There  the  typical  residence  was  thirteen  and  a  half 
years  but  the  rooming-house  average  was  four  years  and  nine  months. 

The  block  by  block  findings  on  median  years  of  residence  listed  in 
Table  12A  of  the  Appendix  reinforce  the    evidence  of  West  End  transiency. 
While  the  "average"  may  be  weighted  by  a  few  long-time  residents,  the 
"median,"  i.e.  the  particular  time  of  residence  of  the  family  having  an 
equal  number  of  families  with  longer  and  shorter  tenure,  is  in  this  case 
more  revealing.    Ho  block  had  over  half  its  residents  with  tenure  at  the 
same  address  seven  years  or  more,  and  one  of  the  regular  blocks  in  F6  had 
a  median  tenure  of  just  a  year  and  a  half.     The  Hancock  Street  rooming- 
house  median  was  ten  months.     In  other  words  half  of  the  persons  inters 
viev/ed  on  that  street  had  been  there  less  than  ten  months. 

The  data  on  public  aid  is  available  for  the  West  End  on  a  neighbor- 
hood and  a  health  and  welfare  area  basis  for  the  year  It  is  included 
in  Table  5«    Following  the  usual  pattern,  the  overall  West  End  figures  blur 
sharply  divergent  neighborhood  situations.     The  West  End  Proper  had  a  rate 
of  dependent  aid,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  old-age  assistance  far 
higher  than  the  city  average  in  each  case,  and  ranked  fifty-fifth,  fif- 
tieth and  fiftieth  among  sixty-three  Boston  neighborhoods  in  the  respec- 
tive categories.     The  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  was  forty-ninth  in  dependent 
aid,  forty-third  in  old-age  assistance  but  twenty- seventh,  well  below  the 
city  average,  in  aid  to  dependent  children.     Beacon  Hill  was  tied  for 
thirteenth  in  dependent  aid,  fourth  in  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  had 
a  lower  rate  of  old-age  assistance  than  any  other  neighborhood  of  Boston. 
The  last  fact  is  most  striking.     The  large  number  of  unattached  elderly 
people  on  Beacon  Hill  are  almost  all  self-supporting.    Whatever  their 
problems  may  be,  they  are  not  primarily  problems  of  economic  security. 


4.  For  full  block  and  tract  data,  see  Table  12A-  in  the  Appendix. 
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Educational  Achievement 

The  criteria,  median  school  years  completed  and  advance  schooling, 
combined  to  chart  educational  achievement  (Maps  2k  and  17)  are  actually 
indexes  of  the  education  of  the  adult  and  younger  generations.    Both  are 
compiled  as  a  part  of  the  federal  census.    Persons  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  over  at  the  time  of  the  19*40  census  were  asked  to  state  the  last 
complete  year  of  school  attendance,  and  the  "median  school  years  completed" 
figure  was  derived  from  the  responses  to  this  question.     The  proportion  of 
"advanced  schooling"  was  determined  "by  the  ratio  of  persons  over  fourteen 
attending  school  at  the  time  of  the  census  to  the  total  population  in  the 
fifteen  to  twenty-one  age  "bracket. 

Here  again,  the  West  End  averages,  to  "be  found  in  Table  5  and  there 
shown  to  "be  slightly  under  the  city-wide  figures,  have  little  real  sig- 
nificance because  they  are  arrived  at  "by  combining  high  and  low  extremes. 
On  median  school  years  completed,  for  example,  Beacon  Hill  stands  in  a 
tie  for  first  with  an  average  of  12.5  years  while  the  West  End  Proper  is 
fifty-eighth  with  a  7*5  year  average.     The  West  End  Proper  has  an  even 
lower  ranking,  sixty-first,  for  the  advance  schooling  of  its  younger  gen- 
eration.   While  the  low  educational  achievement  of  the  older  generation 
in  the  West  End  Proper  may  be  correlated  with  both  the  high  proportion  of 
foreign-born  and  with  economic  insecurity,  the  poor  record  of  the  younger 
generation  would  seem  to  stem  almost  entirely  from  economic  causes. 

Religious  educators  and  ministers  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  people  whom  they  seek  to  serve.    Half  the  people 
over  twenty- five  years  of  age  in  tract  H-2,  for  example,  have  had  less 
than  5* 3  years  of  elementary  schooling.    The  especially  poor  showing  of 
tract  H-3  on  Map  2k  requires  further  analysis.     It  is  largely  due  to  an 
extremely  low  proportion  of  advanced  schooling,  19»9  per  cent  as  against 
a  city  average  of  58*^  per  cent.    Several  factors  may  help  to  explain 
this.    The  region  has  some  of  the  worst  family  slums  in  the  city,  and 
these  may  house  most  of  the  young  people  from  which  this  figure  is  de- 
rived.   Furthermore,  it  houses  some  unskilled  young  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  workers  with  limited  school  training.    Local  investigation 
and  appropriate  remedial  action  is  certainly  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  high  school  and  high  school  plus  education  is 
typical  in  the  area  south  of  Cambridge  Street  where  most  of  our  constitu- 
ency lives.     The  likelihood  of  discovering  effective  leadership  and  de- 
veloping a  successful  advanced  program  there  is,  therefore,  much  greater. 

Health 

The  various  factors  usually  considered  in  analyzing  the  health  of 
the  people  of  a  community  follow  no  consistent  pattern  in  the  West  End. 
For  the  19^2-46  five-year  span  the  West  End  ranked  second  only  to  Hyde 
Park  in  low  rate  of  infant  mortality,  thirteenth  in  proportion  of  new 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  twelfth  in  proportion  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
and  tenth  in  age-adjusted  death  rate  among  fifteen  health  and  welfare 
areas. 


5^ 


The  infant  mortality  rate  is  relatively  favorable  in  all  the  West 
End  neighborhoods.    Beacon  Hill,  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the  West  End 
Proper  have  rankings  of  tenth,  twelfth  and  nineteenth  respectively  among 
sixty-four  Boston  neighborhoods  in  the  19^2-46  five-year  period.  All 
neighborhoods  and  all  census  tracts  have  rates  below  the  city  average. 
This  good  record  in  contrast  to  the  generally  unfavorable  social  and 
economic  situation  prevailing  in  two  out  of  three  of  the  West  End  neigh- 
borhoods is  a  sociological  paradox.    It  illustrates  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing nothing  for  granted  in  the  course  of  a  study  such  as  this.    The  chief 
credit  for  this  real  achievement  should  probably  be  divided  between  the 
City  Health  Unit  located  on  Blossom  Street,  the  Massachusetts  General  and 
Vincent  Memorial  Hospitals,  and  the  pre-natal  classes  of  the  Visiting 
ITurse  Association. 

The  statistical  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  services  of  these 
local  health  resources  have  not  been  as  effective  in  ministering  to  the 
adult  population  if  tuberculosis  incidence  and  deaths  and  the  age- 
adjusted  death  rate  are  taken  as  criteria.    While  the  proportion  of  new 
cases  of  tuberculosis  has  declined  slightly  from  the  1936-^0  rate,  it  re- 
mains substantially  higher  than  the  city  average  and  is  exceeded  by  that 
in  only  two  health  and  welfare  areas.    The  tuberculosis  death  record  is 
even  more  ominous.    It  has  jumped  from  53*8  deaths  per  100,000  population 
in  1936-40  to  75.5  in  19^2-46.    That  this  rise  shares  a  city-wide  trend 
is  cold  comfort! 

The  19^3  figures  for  age-adjusted  death  rate  were  not  available  by 
census  tracts  and  could  not  be  included  on  Map  25.     In  this  case  the  con- 
trast between  Beacon  Hill,  third  most  favorable  among  sixty- three  neigh- 
borhoods, and  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the  West  End  Proper,  tied  for 
fifty-second  ranking,  holds  good.     The  likelihood  of  long  life  is  much 
greater  on  Beacon  Hill. 

Map  25  showing  the  ranking  of  the  census  tracts  for  the  other  three 
health  factors,  although  limited,  is  more  revealing  than  the  neighborhood 
figures  and  ranking  to  be  found  in  Table  5»    What  stands  out  is  the  fact 
that  K-l  on  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  has  a  better  record  on  these  three 
counts  than  does  socially  and  economically  favored  Beacon  Hill.  Further- 
more, slum- infested,  most-crowded  H-3  is  healthier  still!    The  proximity 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  West  End  Health  Unit  to 
these  two  tracts  and  the  residence  of  many  hospital  workers  to  whom  serv- 
ice is  most  readily  available  would  seem  to  be  at  least  a  partial  expla- 
nation.   Equally  striking  is  the  poor  health  record  of  H-4,  the  rooming- 
house  center,  and  H-l,  the  most  heavily-populated  tract.    The  serious 
situation  in  H-4  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.    It  has  an  increasing  infant 
mortality  rate  and  the  highest  of  any  tract  in  the  West  End  (3^9)  •  The 
proportion  of  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  has  risen  from  199*8  in  193^-^0 
to  237.9  in  19^2-46  (City  110. 0).     The  proportion  of  tuberculosis  deaths 
jumped  even  more  drastically  from  82.1  to  152.9  (City  61.7).    The  rooming 
houses  are  potential  sources  of  physical  as  well  as  of  social  infection. 
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Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  reason  for  singling  out  juvenile  delinquency  as  an  especially 
serious  problem  in  the  West  End  can  be  given  in  one  sentence — every  five- 
year  average  since  1936  has  shown  the  West  End  to  have  the  worst  juvenile 
delinquency  rate  of  any  3oston  health  and  welfare  area.    This  conclusion 
is  based  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Probation  and  the  rates  and  rankings  drawn  from  this  source  by  the  Com- 
munity Studies  Department  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council. 

One  surprising  by-product  of  student  (5»)  and  staff  investigation  of 
the  juvenile  delinquency  situation  was  the  discovery  that  many  social 
workers  in  the  West  End  and  even  the  office  of  Judge  Connelly's  Boston 
Juvenile  Court  \^ere  inclined  to  question  the  special  seriousness  of  the 
problem  in  the  West  End.    During  the  course  of  the  study,  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Research  and  Strategy  was  invited  to  pre- 
sent our  findings  to  an  initially  somewhat  skeptical  audience  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  West  End  Joint  Planning  Board.    After  extended  questioning  and 
discussion,  those  present  were  apparently  convinced  of  the  factual  ground- 
ing of  the  Department's  analysis.    Since,  however,  their  doubts  reflect 
far  wider  community  misapprehensions,  it  may  be  wise  to  state  explicitly 
the  character  of  the  data  from  which  our  conclusions  are  drawn. 

The  Office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Probation  maintains  a  record 
of  all  appearances  of  boys  and  girls  from  seven  through  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  all  Massachusetts  courts,  together  with  their  place  of  residence, 
the  offense  charged  and  the  disposition  of  the  case.     It  is  upon  these 
records  and  the  population  figures  of  the  19^0  Federal  census  that  the 
rates  and  rankings  for  tracts,  neighborhoods  and  health  and  welfare  areas 
are  computed.    One  source  of  confusion  is  that  the  records  of  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Court's  own  docket  are  only  a  part  of  the  statewide  appearances, 
and  the  totals,  of  course,  differ.    It  is  true,  also,  that  both  the  total 
and  child  population  of  some  other  Boston  health  and  welfare  areas  is  very 
much  larger  so  that  the  number  of  court  appearances  for  Roxbury  or  South 
End  children  may  well  be  greater.    The  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
based,  however ,  on  the  average  annual  number  of  appearances  in  court  per 
1,000  children,  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age.    The  latest  five-year  com- 
putation for  19^3-^7  found  the  West  End  rate  highest  at  35»2,  while  Rox- 
bury' s  28.3  and  the  South  End's  27*1  were  not  even  close. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  records  are  based  on  the  residence  of 
the  juvenile,  not  upon  the  place  of  the  court  appearance  or  the  place  of 
the  offense.     "Outsiders"  visiting  Scollay  Square  or  other  sections  of 


5.     The  Rev.  E.  E.  Brewster  and  the  Rev.  J.  He i lb run,  graduate  students 
in  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  conducted  a  study  of  as- 
pects of  the  juvenile  delinquency  and  health  situations  in  the  West 
End.    Their  paper,  from  which  some  of  the  material  in  this  section  is 
drawn,  is  available  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Research  and 
Strategy. 
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the  West  End  and  committing- off enses  have,  therefore,  no  hearing  on  the 
'Jest  2nd  rate. 

Certain  methodological  objections  may  properly  be  considered  here. 
A  rate  computed  upon  a  very  small  population  is  subject  to  acute  fluctua- 
tion on  the  basis  of  one  or  two  cases,  and  this  qualification  should  be 
remembered  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  less  populous  West  End  census  tracts, 
particularly  F-6.    It  does  not,  however ,  constitute  a  valid  objection  to 
rates  computed  for  the  West  End  as  a  whole  with  its  5,676  children  under 
eighteen  at  the  time  of  the  19*10  census.    The  adequacy  of  the  sample  is 
further  reinforced  by  the  use  of  five-year  rather  than  one-year  figures, 
so  that  the  erratic  fluctuations  occurring  from  year  to  year  are  compen- 
sated for  and  the  longer  term  trends  may  be  discerned.  (6.) 

Having  laid  this  groundwork,  let  us  consider  the  juvenile  delinquency 
situation  in  the  West  End.    Chart  19  pictures  and  contrasts  the  Boston  and 
West  End  status  in  the  latter  half  of  the  '30' s  and  in  the  1942-46  five- 
year  span.    West  End  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  only  worse  than  it  was  in 
the  pre-war,  depression  years,  the  rate  in  that  area  has  risen  very  much 
more  sharply  than  has  the  Boston  average  rate  and  is  now  more  than  twice 
as  high.    The  Boston  rate  rose  1.8,  a  12.7  per  cent  increase.    The  West 
End  rate  rose  8.0,  a  28.8  per  cent  increase.    The  actual  spread  between 
the  Boston  and  West  End  rates  was  13. 6  in  1936-40,  I9.8  in  1942-46. 

The  rates  by  census  tracts  are  given  on  Map  26.    Only  Beacon  Hill 
escaped  a  juvenile  delinquency  rate  higher  than  the  city  average.  Tracts 
H-l,  H-4  and  F-6  have  rates  from  more  than  twice  to  more  than  five  times 
the  comparable  city  rate.    While  the  child  population  of  F-6  is  very 
small,  H-4  had  994,  and  H-l  had  2,283  children  under  eighteen  in  1940. 
There  may  also  be  some  significance  in  the  patterning  to  be  seen  on  Map 
26.    The  blackest  center  of  delinquency  seems  to  be  the  area  bordering 
on  downtown  Scollay  and  Haymarket  Squares,  the  problem  lightening  as  one 
moves  east  and  southeast. 

As  alarming  as  the  recent  high  delinquency  rate  is  the  evidence  of 
progressive  deterioration  in  this  respect  in  the  West  End.     The  West  End 
Proper  has  had  a  static  relative  position  among  the  neighborhoods  of 
Boston — there  were  only  two  worse  in  1936-40  and  only  three  worse  in 
1942-46.    The  actual  rate  rose  4.8  in  that  period.    The  other  two  neigh- 
borhoods, however,  reveal  definite  evidence  of  increasing  social  infection. 
The  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  was  thirty- seventh  among  fifty-eight  Boston 
neighborhoods  in  1936-40  with  an  about  average  rate  of  14.9.    Eor  the 


(6.)  This  index  of  juvenile  delinquency  does  have  some  obvious  flaws,  as 
noted  in  our  earlier  East  Boston  study.    Police  practices  and  "out  of 
court"  practices  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  one 
child  may  account  for  several  court  appearances.    It  remains  the  most 
valid  index  now  available.    No  charge  or  evidence  that  any  of  the 
above  variations  was  discriminatory  against  the  West  End  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  course  of  the  study. 


CHART   19    -RATES  OF  JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY   IN  BOSTON 
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1942-46  period  it  had  dropped  "behind  even  the  West  End  Proper  and  was 
sixty-second  among  sixty-four  neighborhoods  v/ith  a  37*7  rate.  Beacon 
Hill  was  a  favorable  neighborhood  in  1936-40  with  a  4.2  rate  and  a  tenth 
ranking  among  fifty-eight  neighborhoods.    By  1942-46  the  rate  had  trebled 
to  15*5  and  was  more  severe  than  that  of  thirty-five  other  neighborhoods. 
Preliminary  figures  for  1943-47  indicate  that  the  West  End  Proper  still 
ranked  sixty-first,  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  had  dropped  a  notch  to  sixty- 
third  and  Beacon  Kill  plunged  nine  places  to  forty-fourth.  (7.) 

The  relatively  fewer  cases  in  the  West  End  in  1946  (seventy-nine) 
and  1947  (sixty-seven)  as  compared  to  the  recent  high  of  172  in  1943  have 
not  altered  the  downward  trend  of  the  West  End  neighborhoods  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  Boston,  nor  are  two  years  sufficient  to  establish  a  trend 
or  justify  prediction.    Certainly,  none  of  the  objective  evidence  gives 
ground  for  the  complacency  found  to  be  quite  widespread  among  responsible 
West  End  leaders. 

The  staff  persistently  sought  the  factual  ground,  if  any,  for  this 
tendency  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  West  End  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  search  failed  to  uncover  any  modifying  or  minimizing  circumstances. 
The  one  explicit  argument  encountered  was  that  juvenile  offenses  in  the 
West  End  tended  to  be  comparatively  minor  as  compared  to  those  in  other 
sections  of  the  city.     Innocuous  misdeeds  such  as  bicycling  on  the  Es- 
planade were  thought  to  account  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  high  totals. 
In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  the  r.vailable  records  of  charges  brought 
against  juveniles  in  the  West  End  and  in  Boston  as  a  whole  were  examined. 
Major  offenses  (8.)  were  specified  as  indicated  in  the  left-hand  corner 
of  Chart  20,  and  all  other  offenses  were  classed  as  minor.     Chart  20  shows 
the  result  of  tabulation  in  accordance  with  these  categories  for  1934-37 
and  for  1946,  the  only  years  since  1934  for  which  data  was  available  for 
both  Boston  and  the  West  End.    The  necessary  omission  of  the  war  years  has 
the  incidental  advantage  that  these  years  v/ere  in  many  respects  abnormal 
and  unrepresentative. 

The  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  major  offenses  in 
Boston  as  a  whole  is  a  fairly  stable  one,  53  Per  cent  in  the  last  known 
year  of  1946,  69  per  cent  in  the  highest  year  of  1936,  with  some  fluctua- 
tion within  this  narrow  spread.    On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  ma- 
jor offenses  in  the  West  End  has  risen  steadily  and  quite  sharply  from 


7.  The  1943-47  rates  were  16.1  for  Boston,  18.7  for  Beacon  Hill,  35.3  for 
the  West  End  Proper  and  41.8  for  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill.    Only  Lower 
Roxbury  among  sixty-four  Boston  neighborhoods  had  a  higher  rate  (47«3) 
than  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill. 

8.  The  student  investigator's  classification  of  "runaway"  as  a  major  of- 
fense is  open  to  legitimate  question.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  "runaway" 
charges  constituted  6.2  per  cent  of  all  Boston  cases  and  only  1.8  per 
cent  of  West  End  cases  in  the  years  studied,  the  shifting  of  this  type 
of  charge  to  the  minor  category  would  only  serve  to  reinforce  the  con- 
clusions of  this  phase  of  the  study. 


28  per  cent  in  193^  to  64  per  cent  in  19^6.    The  West  End  proportions  for 
the  other  two  non-war  years,  1938  and  1939  •  (not  shown  on  Chart  20  "because 
comparable  Boston  data  was  not  available)  were  60  per  cent  in  1938  and 
72  per  cent  in  1939*    These  added  years  seem  to  strengthen  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  major  offenses  in  the  West  End  during 
recent  years  was  at  least  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  city  propor- 
tion.   It  requires  no  comparison  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty-seven  court  appearances  each  year  of  children  charged 
with  the  grave  offenses  listed  on  Chart  20. 

As  many  sociologists  have  pointed  out,  juvenile  delinquency  is  not 
so  much  a  measure  of  individual  failure  as  an  index  of  community  deteriora- 
tion and  irresponsibility.    An  extract  from  Mr.  Brewster's  report  of  his 
interview  with  Judge  Connelly  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  deserves  quota- 
tion: 

The  Judge  made  the  further  observation  that  although  the  North 
End  is  knovm  to  he  a  sociologically  more  unfavorable  area  than 
the  West  End,  its  record  in  juvenile  delinquency  is  definitely 
better.    He  attributed  this  situation  to  the  more  closely  knit, 
harmonious  home  life  among  the  predominantly  Italian  population 
of  the  North  End.    With  more  transiency  and  rooming  houses  in 
the  West  End,  that  area  has  less  real  home  life. 

Present  and  potential  resources  for  combatting  juvenile  delinquency 
will  be  considered  in  later  portions  of  the-  study,  but  it  is  here  perti- 
nent to  note  one  finding  regarding  the  prevalent  type  of  delinquency  in 
the  West  End.    The  testimony  of  all  West  End  leaders  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  area  is  that  there  is  not  at  present 
and  has  not  been  for  some  years  any  appreciable  amount  of  "gang"  delin- 
quency among  seven  through  sixteen- year-olds.    Among  these  interviewed  (9«) 
were  Mr.  Sands,  the  local  probation  officer  attached  to  Judge  Connelly's 
court,  Patrolman  Foley  in  charge  of  juvenile  offenders  coning  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Joy  Street  Police  Station,  Miss  Ragolsky  of  Peabody  House 
and  Hiss  Goldstein  of  the  West  End  Library,  both  of  whom  have  long  experi- 
ence, "know  everyone,"  and  have  a  keen  insight  into  community  problems. 
Their  testimony  that  gang  crime  and  mischief,  a  real  factor  in  the  '30 's, 
has  practically  vanished  now  can  be  taken  as  definitive.     It  follows  that 
the  very  considerable  delinquency  still  prevalent  is  the  action  of  children 
acting  alone,  or  at  most,  in  pairs.     The  "in-group"  children  are  not  de- 
linquent, at  least  as  a  consequence  of  group  planning  and  action.    It  is 
predominantly  the  out-group,  isolated  individuals,  the  children  that  "can- 
not get  along"  with  their  fellows  that  fall  into  delinquency.    This  con- 
clusion has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  adequacy  of  the  wide  variety  of  group 


9-  These  interviews,  as  well  as  later  material  on  the  store- front  clubs, 
were  secured  by  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  MacNeill,  candidate  for  the  S.T.B. 
degree  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,    His  exceptionally 
penetrating  paper  is  available  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Strategy. 
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programs  sponsored  by  church  and  other  welfare  institutions  in  the  West 
End.     It  is  both  a  tribute  to  their  group  effectiveness  and  a  condemna- 
tion of  their  failure  in  work  with  individuals,  particularly  those  who 
fail  to  fit  any  group  pattern.    The  gregarious  sheep  seem  to  be  doing 
veil,  but  the  lone  wolves  remain  untamed  and  dangerous  to  themselves  and 
to  the  whole  community. 

Another  sidelight  pertinent  to  our  program  planning  is  the  fact  that 
the  only  two  references  to  gang  delinquency  were  to  specific  depredations 
by  groups  of  pre-school  children.    These  infants  have  in  the  recent  past 
broken  into  parking  meters,  "fished"  parked  automobiles,  and  engaged  in 
serious  property  destruction.     The  many  social  resources  of  the  West  2nd 
have  failed  to  prevent  anti-social  infection  among  many  in  the  crucial 
"first  six  years." 

Transiency 

The  previous  sections  of  this  chapter  on  rooming  houses  and  economic 
security  have  dealt  with  aspects  of  a  special  West  End  problem.    A  very 
large  part  of  the  population  is  relatively  transient.    The  West  End  is  a 
temporary  stopping  place  for  a  variety  of  personal  and  economic  reasons. 
Each  of  these  creates  special  problems  of  church  ministry  and  opportunities 
for  specialized  church  programming.    There  are  the  students,  individuals 
and  (now)  G.  I.  couples,    nursing   and  medical  students  connected  with  the 
hospitals,  undergraduates  seeking  cheap  and  "independent"  housing,  graduate 
students  in  law,  theology  and  almost  every  conceivable  field.    There  are 
the  downtown  office  workers,  escaping  home  ties  and  moving  in  close  to 
their  work  and  to  "the  center  of  things."    There  are  Bohemians  seeking  the 
anonymity  and  "freedom"  of  the  central  city.    There  are  sailors  "on  the 
beach,"  migrant  workers  between  seasons,  a  strong  sprinkling  of  marginal 
workers,  hoboes  and  alcoholics.    There  are  men  and  women  who  have  "run 
away  from  something. "    There  are  the  ultra-transient  city  visitors  who 
use  the  hotels  located  here.     There  are  older  persons  whose  next  move 
will  be  beyond  mundane  concerns.    As  has  been  seen,  there  are  whole  blocks 
and  streets  in  the  West  End  where  half  the  residents  have  tenancy  of  less 
than  two  years.     The  highly-mobile  community  tends  to  be  a  disorganized 
one,  difficult  and  dangerous  for  the  individual  residents.     There  is  a 
minimum  sense  of  belonging,  of  support  from  or  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity.    The  individual  person's  need  for  Christian  ministry,  for  guidance, 
shared  experience,  sympathy  and  love,  will  tend  to  be  enormously  greater 
in  this  environment.    But  the  difficulties  for  our  churches  in  rendering 
effective  ministry  are  also  proportionately  increased.    The  conscious  or 
unconscious  motivation  of  many  who  have  chosen  residence  here  is  a  desire 
for  escape  from  normal  social  ties.     "They  won't  want  to  be  molested." 
Certainly,  our  churches  cannot  expect  any  significant  number  of  those 
most  in  need  to  come  seeking  ministry.    We  must  go  to  them,  and  we  must 
go  prepared  to  give  effective  aid  in  complex  problems  of  personal  and  so- 
cial maladjustment.    Amateur  good  will  will  not  compensate  in  such  cases 
for  absent  or  inadequate  technical  training.     The  appraisal  of  the  present 
work  of  otir  churches  and  the  decisions  as  to  our  future  course  must  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  dominantly  transient  character  of  West  End  resi- 
denc  e . 
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Older  People 

We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  19^0  figures  two  of  the  seven 
West  End  census  tracts  (K-2  and  F-6)  had  more  residents  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  than  they  had  children  under  eighteen.    The  extraordinarily 
large  group  of  older  persons  is  another  special  challenge  of  the  West  End 
situation.    Many  of  these  folk  share  other  West  End  special  problems ,  such 
as  unattachedness ,  rooming  house  life,  transiency,  but  the  impact  of  these 
and  other  difficulties  upon  older  persons  is  especially  severe. 

The  West  End  presents  an  extreme  example  of  a  situation  that  is  in- 
creasingly prevalent  throughout  the  country  and  to  which  the  social 
scientists  are  just  beginning  to  turn  their  attention.    Unlike  the  poor, 
the  aged  have  not  always  been  with  us.    A  large  sector  of  older  persons 
in  the  total  population  is  a  modern  novelty.    It  has  been  a  comparatively 
little-noticed  by-product  of  our  developing  culture,  of  our  falling  birth 
rate  and  the  prolongation  of  life  expectancy.    In  the  America  of  1800  the 
average  duration  of  life  was  little  more  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar,  about  thirty-five  years.    By  1850  it  had  risen  to  slightly  more 
than  forty  years,  by  1900  nearly  to  fifty.    It  was  more  than  sixty- three 
years  by  1940.    The  19^9  estimate  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  that  the  average  life  expectancy  for  the  American  white  population 
is  sixty-six  years,  with  an  average  length  of  life  for  women  of  69«5  and- 
for  men  of  64.5  years.    This  average  is  dependent,  of  course,  upon  an  ex- 
pectancy that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  will  live  many  years  longer. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  declared  that  the  population  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  over  was  4.1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900  and  6.7  per 
cent  in  1940 ,  and  estimates  that  it  will  have  reached  13.2  per  cent  by 
the  year  2,000.     The  actual  number  of  persons  in  that  age  group  is  expected 
to  more  than  double.     It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  "geriatrics",  the 
medical  science  of  treatment  for  the  aged,  is  a  new  and  rapidly  developing 
field.    In  1945  the  Gerontological  Society  was  formed  in  this  country  and 
now  publishes  a  quarterly  journal  concerned  with  psychological  and  so- 
ciological as  well  as  the  special  medical  problems  of  older  persons. 

Our  churches  have  only  begun  to  react  positively  to  this  ne\*  chal- 
lenge.    It  remains  a  pioneering  frontier  with  few  trails  or  guideposts. 
The  central-urban  community  that  can  develop  a  genuinely  successful  out- 
reach to  its  elder  citizens  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
church  ministry  in  every  American  city.    Two  recent  studies  do  provide 
very  real  help  in  preparing  for  such  an  undertaking.    David  Barry  of  the 
New  York  "Pathfinding  Service  for  the  Churches"  wrote  a  1948  study  of 
The  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Aged  in  Hew  York  City  which  packs  a  great 
deal  of  directly-relevant  fact  and  counsel  in  brief  compass.    Older  People 
and  the  Church  ( Abingdon-Cokesbury ,  1949)  by  Paul  B.  Haves  and  J.  Lennart 
Cedarleaf  is  the  excellent  report  of  a  two-year  study  under  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  Council's  Department  of  Pastoral  Services.    Much  of  the 
content  of  this  brief  section  is  drawn  from  these  two  sources.    Both  would 
be  indispensible  aids  to  a  church  undertaking  a  major  project  in  this 
field. 
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David  Barry  points  out  that  the  problems  of  the  aged  are  intensified 
and  multiplied  by  their  contemporary  culture: 

Historians  and  anthropologists  have  frequently  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  twentieth- 
century  American  culture  has  "been  its  exaggerated  preoccupation 
with  youth  and.  all  things  youthful.    Our  dress,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, more  particularly  our  movies,  popular  literature  and  popu- 
lar music  have  focussed  attention  on  the  ages  from  approximately 
15  to  35  as  the  significant  years  of  life,  with  the  implication 
that  the  years  that  follow  are  merely  anticlimax. 

The  corollary  of  this  has  "been  the  neglect  of  the  age  groups 
v/ho  are  obviously  beyond  participation  in  the  manners  and  activi- 
ties of  youth.     The  needs  of  the  aged  in  recreation,  in  educa- 
tion, in  use  of  their  increased  leisure,  in  making  efficient  use 
of  dwindling  incomes,  in  living  alone  after  the  death  of  a  life- 
time partner  in  marriage — all  these  have  tended  to  be  overlooked 
by  agencies  working  in  social  and  economic  welfare.  Probably 
the  most  basic  problem  has  been  the  tendency  in  the  American 
economy  to  assume  that  not  only  the  aged  worker,  but  even  the 
worker  past  fifty,  is  beyond  his  period  of  n-  ximum  usefulness 
and  should  if  possible  be  replaced  by  a  younger  man.    The  de- 
pression years  saw  the  tragedy  repeated  countless  times  of  a 
healthy  and  experienced  man  in  his  fifties  or  sixties  being  laid 
off  and  condemned  to  years  of  idleness,  with  consequent  physical 
and  mental  deterioration  and  premature  aging.     The  man  past  fifty 
and  especially  the  man  past  sixty,  whether  minister  of  mechanic, 
has  faced  an  uncertain  future  when  he  has  fallen  into  the  cate- 
gory of  a  job-seeker. 

In  many  periods  of  history  and  perhaps  in  most  cultures,  the 
role  of  the  aged  has  had  the  connotations  of  wisdom,  authority, 
and  veneration.     In  modern  America  age  is  much  more  likely  to 
imply  uselessness,  dependence,  and  neglect.     This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  large  cities.     In  the  farm  economy  there  was  always 
a  place  for  the  elderly  member  of  the  family  and  always  useful 
work  to  keep  him  occupied.     In  the  crowded  and  hurried  apartment- 
house  life  of  New  York  City,  however,  elderly  persons,  especially 
when  infirm,  tend  to  be  looked  on  only  as  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities . 

There  is  a  sociological  "vicious  circle"  in  the  relation  of  our  gen- 
eral society  to  its  older  persons.     The  persistent  common  misconceptions 
as  to  the  capabilities  and  character  of  the  aged  tend  to  push  many  of  them 
into  an  unwanted,  unnecessary  and  socially  wasteful  role.     Society  decides 
that  older  persons  are  incapable  of  useful  work  and  removes  them  first 
from  its  payrolls  and  then  from  its  lists  of  desired  volunteers.  "The 
older  person  becomes  unemployable  because  he  is  unemployed  rather  than 
rJoa  vovaa."    The  cumulative  evidence  that  ho  is  not  expocted  or  desired 
to  fill  any  useful  social  rele  creates  in  the  individual  a  sense  of  fail- 
ure and  frustration  that  eventually  can  destroy  the  possibility  of  accom- 
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plishment.     "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."    Yet  the  enormous 
waste  involved  in  this  "shelving"  of  our  more  mature  citizens  was  demon- 
strated conclusively  during  the  war  years.     "Over-age"  workers  proved 
themselves.     "Not  only  did  their  output  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
younger  workers,  but  they  were  definitely  superior  in  certain  significant 
characteristics  such  aS  reliability  (as  shown  in  lower  absenteeism)  and 
carefulness  (lower  accident  rate)." 

Misunderstanding,  too,  is  reflected  in  two  related  popular  beliefs. 
One  is  that  older  persons  are  incapable  of  learning,  that  "you  can't 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks."    The  other  fallacy  is  that  older  persons  are 
necessarily  "sot  in  their  ways"  and  reactionary  in  this  viewpoints.  Sci- 
entific study  indicates  that,  on  the  average,  the  ability  to  learn  reaches 
a  peal-:  at  about  twenty  years  of  age  and  then  declines  very  slowly  so  that 
the  average  man  of  eighty  is  as  capable  of  learning  as  the  average  boy  of 
twelve.    This,  like  most  averages,  is  based  on  wide  variations.    Some  of 
the  greatest  contributions  to  culture  have  been  made  by  men  and  women  of 
mature  years.    The  learning  capacity  is  not  exhausted  by  consistent  use, 
it  tends  to  flourish  and  grow  under  this  treatment.     Similarly,  older 
people  are  at  least  as  various  in  their  attitude  to  change  as  any  other 
age  group.     "Elderly  people  are  individuals,  of ten  more  emphatically  so 
than  younger  people,  because  individuality  has  had  longer  to  develop." 
The  basic  conclusion  of  Haves  and  Cedar leaf  is  that  "later  maturity  usually 
consolidates  and  brings  into  the  open  those  patterns  of  personality  which 
always  have  been  central  though  not  necessarily  obvious." 

Even  those  who  concede  that  mind  and  spirit  need  not  necessarily  be 
"degenerated"  by  old  age  are  apt  to  assume  that  physical  disease,  chronic 
illness,  is  a  natural  consequence  Of  old  age.    This,  too,  is  a  fallacy. 
The  majority  of  persons  over  sixty  are  not  sick,  and  many  of  those  who  are 
could  be  restored  to  health  if  their  specific  illness  were  given  proper 
medical  attention.     Too  often  this  is  neglected  on  the  assumption  of  rela- 
tives, social  workers  and  even  doctors  that  potentially  curable  disease 
is  the  "expected"  senile  deterioration.    In  point  of  fact  advanced  age  is 
in  itself  evidence  of  relatively  superior  resistance  to  disease. 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  equation  of  old  age  and  "second  childhood." 
Strictly,  actual  impairment  of  mental  capacity  resultant  from  degeneration 
or  atrophy  of  brain  or  nerve  cells  is  a  disease  consequent  upon  specific 
and  usually  preventable  circumstances.     Such  a  disease  is  not  restricted 
to  or  "natural"  in  any  age  group.    More  loosely  "second  childhood"  is  used 
to  describe  many  things.    Some  persons  never  succeed  in  growing  up,  and 
are  actually  childish  at  every  age  level.    Others  develop  neurotic  pat- 
terns in  defense  against  personal  and  social  problems  that  they  feel  them- 
selves incapable  of  meeting  in  any  other  way.    Many  younger  persons  are 
narrowly  conformist  and  brand  the. sharp  individuation,  the  comparative  dis- 
regard by  many  older  persons  for  the  contemporary  mores,  as  "queer."  de- 
viation is  not  necessarily  neurotic  or  harmful.     "A  person's  adjustment 
should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  his  capacity  to  enjoy  living  and  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  life  of  his  fellow  men.    An  insistence  on  uni- 
formity is  the  mark  of  the  inexperienced  or  the  insecure." 
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Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  generalized  misconception  about  older  peo- 
ple is  that  they  want  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  and  made  com- 
fortable.   The  kernel  of  truth  here  is  that  most  older  persons,  like  most 
persons  of  every  age,  desire  emotional  and  economic  security,  but  these 
objectives  are  seldom  attained  through  a  monotonous  routine  without  risks 
or  obligations.    Our  churches  should  ponder  the  warning  of  Paul  Maves 
that  to  wrap  older  persons  "in  cotton  and  smother  them  in  kindness  may  be 
a  distinct  disservice."    People  of  all  ages  need  the  stimulation  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  change,  of  unpredictability.     Failure  to  live  up  to  the 
limits  of  capacity  result  in  shrinking  capacity. 

With  the  qualification  necessary  to  all  generalizations,  let  us  at- 
tempt to  put  the  matter  positively.    The  typical  older  person  desires  to 
be  respected  and  granted  a  useful  role  as  a  person  without  the  qualifying — 
and,  as  used,  damning — label  of  "old."    They  dread  being  "put  on  the  shelf" 
even  if  that  shelf  be  softly  upholstered.    A  positive  program  should  aim 
at  developing  skills,  personality  and  confidence  so  that  our  older  citizens 
can  live  productive,  creative  and  happy  lives.    David  Barry  concludes  that 
"what  they  need  more  than  anything  else  is  acceptance  in  and  a  chance  to 
contribute  to  normal  group  life;  not  only  is  their  physical  and  mental 
health  best  assured  thereby,  but  they  are  most  effective  and  useful  as 
church  members."    The  Haves  and  Cedarleaf  study  makes  a  four -point  summary 
of  the  basic  needs  of  older  people: 

1.  Understanding-love,  and  a  secure  social  relatedness. 

2.  A  sense  of  worth  and  meaningfulness ,  of  being  useful. 

3«    The  stimulation  of  new  experience,  adventure,  and  a  certain 

amount  of  conflict. 
4.    Economic  and  social  security,  particularly  the  knowledge 

that  they  will  be  cared  for  in  case  of  sickness  or  emergency. 

Real  help  to  the  older  people  of  the  West  End  by  our  churches  would 
not  be  charity  to  the  helpless.    Most  of  the  older  people  sitting  in 
their  one-room  "homes"  in  the  rooming  houses  of  the  area  have  been  un- 
necessarily resigned  to  infirmity  or  incapacity.    Dr.  Harry  A.  Levine, 
who  directs  the  program  for  the  aged  of  New  York  city's  Department  of 
Welfare  accurately  describes  the  parallel  situation  as  a  "waste  of  per- 
sonality": 

Here  were  people  with  skills,  community  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, and  wisdom  that  only  years  could  give,  and  society  des- 
perately in  need  of  these  assets  and  of  their  leisure  time  to 
help  with  community  programs  and  planning,  instead  of  utilizing 
this  tremendous  human  resource  was  actually  turning  it  into  a 
liability.     The  truth  is,  too  often,  that  the  older  person 
has  been  thoughtlessly  rejected  as  too  old  to  do  any  useful 
work,  to  learn,  or  to  participate  in  the  life  around  him,  and 
that  these  experiences  have  helped  to  destroy  his  confidence, 
alertness  and  abilities.     The  need  for  activity  that  will  give 
him  a  feeling  of  adequacy  and  accomplishment,  of  usefulness  and 
belonging;  the  need  for  companionship,  recreation  and  under- 
standing; those  things  that  tend  to  preserve  the  personality 
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have  "been  given  very  little  consideration. 

Both  the  Barry  and  the  Haves  and  Cedarleaf  studies  offer  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  a  creative  relating  of  the  church  program  to  the 
older  persons  of  the  community.     Those  who  are  considering  specialization 
in  this  field  are  referred  to  these  authorities  for  detailed  and  very 
helpful  material.     Space  requirements  here  preclude  more  than  a  brief 
mention  of  some  salient  points.     The  "basic  thesis  of  Older  People  and 
the  Church  is  that  "Group  work  and  pastoral  work  are  integral  parts  of 
the  same  process,  involving  similar  principles  and  relationships  and  sup- 
plementing each  other."    It  follows  that  a  common  staff  for  these  two  re- 
lated services  is  highly  desirable. 

The  New  York  City  experience,  particularly  that  at  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle and  Fort  George  Presbyterian  Church  where  centers  for  the  aged  have 
been  in  operation  for  some  time,  is  valuable.     "Hot  every  church  can  or 
should  establish  a  center,  of  course,  but  within  the  various  local  com- 
munities it  night  be  agreed  that  designated  churches  might  specialize 
in  group  activities  for  the  aged. "    This  would  seem  to  be  the  desirable 
pattern  for  the  '.lest  End,  designation  of  one  of  the  churches  to  assume 
major  responsibility  for  this  work  and  a  concentration  of  specially- 
trained  staff  and  other  resources  there.    Such  a  church,  in  view  of  the 
concentration  of  the  unattached  aged  on  the  two  sides  of  Beacon  Hill, 
ought  certainly  to  have  its  location  on  the  Hill  and  at  a  physically  and 
socially  accessible  site  for  older  persons.    Facilities  should  be  planned 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  stair  climbing  or,  at  least,  reducing  it  to  a 
minimum.    The  need  of  full,  specialized  staff  training  is  emphasized 
throughout  both  studies.    Effective  ministry  to  the  older  people  of  the 
whole  community  is  not  a  job  for  well-meaning  amateurs.    At  every  step — 
home  visitation,  pastoral  counseling,  individual  therapy  through  guided 
group  work — special  knowledge  and  ability  are  necessary.    Barry's  outline 
of  the  task  of  reaching  the  aged  is  illustrative.    He  points  out  that 
little  response  can  be  expected  to  a  program  merely  because  it  is  well 
advertized  or  even  because  direct  invitations  have  been  given  by  mail. 
Building  center  attendance  will  "require  personal  visitation  and  invita- 
tion, often  several  times  repeated,  by  someone  who  understands  their  in- 
dividual difficulties  and  needs.11    V/hat  is  involved  is  the  historic 
Protestant  technique  of  personal  evangelism  through  home  visitation  but 
with  this  difference: 

For  this  work,  however,  the  churches  must  have  workers  who  are 
properly  trained  and  equipped.    The  visitor  must  be  prepared 
to  bring  material  help  in  some  cases,  and  must  certainly  be 
able  to  bring  spiritual  help.    3ut  most  important  of  all,  the 
visitor  must  be  someone  who  has  studied  and  understands  the 
particular-  emotional  needs  common  among  the  aged,  who  knows  the 
resources  of  the  city  and  the  community,  who  is  equipped  to 
make  proper  use  of  the  social  agencies — who,  in  brief,  is  com- 
petent in  both  psychiatric  social  work  and  the  pastoral  minis- 
try.   The  job  of  pastoral  visitor,  properly  conceived,  has  tre- 
mendous possibilities. 
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Some  sentence  suggestions:     "Speaking  generally  older  people  need 
some  opportunity  to  participate  with  persons  of  all  age  groups,  and  some 
chance  to  develop  association  with  one  another."     "The  tendency  in  most 
churches  seems  to  be  to  have  separate  groups  for  each  sex.     In  contrast , 
the  experience  of  clubs  and  centers  for  older  people  shows  much  value  in 
mixed  groups."    Groupings  should  be  built  on  interest,  not  on  age  or 
sex.     "The  great  majority  of  the  aged  have  very  small  incomes — The  church 
which  expects  to  a.t tract  many  old  people  should  do  very  careful  planning 
to  relieve  them  from  financial  embarrassment."    "Elderly  people  often 
feel  that  they  cannot  attend  meetings  that  take  place  at  night." 

Schools 

The  West  End  has  one  intermediate  and  three  elementary  public 
schools  and  one  parochial  school  connected  with  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.    These  are  named  and  located  on  Map  27 .    All  are  clustered 
close  to  the  population  center.    The  parochial  school  conducts  classes 
for  the  first  eight  grades,  thus  overlapping  two  of  the  three  interme- 
diate years  of  the  public  school  curriculum.     The  Blackstone  Intermediate 
School  also  conducts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  elementary  classes  for 
persons  over  compulsory  school  age.    Dressmaking  and  knitting  courses 
are  also  given  when  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

The  steady  and  very  substantial  decline  in  public  school  enrollment 
throughout  the  past  sixteen  years  may  be  traced  by  examination  of  Table  6. 
The  elementary  school  enrollment  has  been  almost  stable  since  lykk,  but 
the  intermediate  school  enrollment  has  declined  28.6  per  cent  in  the  same 
five-year  period.    The  decline  of  the  child  population  of  the  West  End 
already  noted  in  an  earlier  section  (it  was  2h  per  cent  from  1930  to  19^0) 
is  only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  drop  in  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools.    Another  factor  is  the  competition  of  the  parochial  school.  As 
shown  on  Chart  21  the  real  number  of  parochial  school  children  was  almost 
the  same  in  19^7  as  in  19^0  whereas  there  were  852  less  public  school 
children  in  19^7  than  in  19^0.    The  parochial  percentage  of  the  total  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  enrollment  therefore  increased  from  22  to  31  per 
cent  in  that  period.     The  latest  figures  given  in  The  Official  Catholic 
Directory  show  an  actual  increase  of  St.  Joseph's  pupils  to  734  in  19^8, 
nearly  33  per  cent  of  that  year's  enrollment. 

In  view  of  the  city  requirement  that  children  attend  school  until 
they  have  reached  sixteen  years  of  age  and  until  they  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade,  the  disproportionate  decline  in  intermediate  students  in- 
dicated in  Table  6  raises  a  question  which  merits  further  investigation. 
Causal  possibilities  may  include  such  factors  as  exodus  from  the  com- 
munity, enrollment  in  the  Catholic  high  school  or  a  high  truancy  rate. 

A  major  community  handicap  is  the  fact  that  the  West  End  has  no  high 
school  within  or  even  close  to  its  boundaries.     Those  West  End  young  peo- 
ple who  decide  to  attend  high  school  still  attend  the  English  High  School 
and  the  Girls'  High  School  as  they  did  when  these  institutions  were 
launched  in  the  West  End  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Both  schools,  however,  have  long  since  moved  from  the  West  End  to  another 
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TABLE  6 

Public  School  Enrollment,  1933-19^ 
Source:    Annual  Statistics,  School  Committee 


Year 

West  End 

Boston 
Total 
All  School's 

Elementary 
Schools 

Intermediate 

Total 

1933 

2,396 

933 

3,329 

137,521 

1934 

2,207 

900 

3,107 

135,075 

1935 

2,166 

833 

2,999 

13^,553 

1936 

2,020 

816 

2,836 

132,824 

1937 

1,903 

774 

2,677 

131 , 635 

1,720 

735 

2,455 

127,005 

1939 

1,664 

695 

2,359 

123,924 

1,626 

689 

2,315 

120,447 

1,490 

634 

2,124 

113,734 

l,W 

612 

2,019 

107,688 

1,246 

569 

1,815 

101,320 

1944 

1,163 

5^5 

1,708 

99,311 

1945 

1,099 

476 

1,575 

96,024 

1946 

1,103 

441 

1,544 

95,75*+ 

19^? 

1.073 

390 

1.463 

93,371 

1948 

1,123  , 

389 

1 

1,512 

93,099 

Decrease  in  Total  Enrollment 

Boston     1933-^+8         32.3  $ 

West  End  1933-48 

Elementary     53-1  # 
Intermediate  58.3  $ 
Total              5^-6  $ 

MAP   27   -PUBLIC  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 

WEST  END  CENSUS    TRACTS  1948 
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section  of  the  city.    The  English  High  School  is  now  located  on  Montgomery- 
Street  off  Tremont,  and  the  Girls'  High  School  is  now  on  Newton  Street  be- 
tween Tremont  Street  and  Shavmut  Avenue.    Both  are  in  the  South  End  of 
Boston,  about  a  twenty-minute  trip  by  subway  and  surface  street  car — 
across  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston.    West  End  (and  North  End)  children 
attending  high  school  must,  therefore,  traverse  the  downtown  district  by 
street  car  or  on  foot  twice  a  day.     The  distance,  time  and  carfare  in- 
volved are  probably  for  many  the  "last  straw"  which  added  to  family 
economic  demands  leads  to  non-attendance  or  early  withdrawal  from  high 
school.    The  Blackstone  Intermediate  School  officials  claim  only  "a  ma- 
jority" of  their  graduates  go  on  to  high  school.    The  daily  trips  through 
the  business  and  entertainment  center  may  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  high 
juvenile  delinquency  rate  for  West  End  minors. 

The  subject  of  the  public  schools  did  not  arise  in  the  meetings  of 
the  West  End  Study  Committee.    The  staff  inference  is  that  the  local  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  conspicuously  better  or  worse  than  the  Boston  aver- 
age.   The  Boston  standard  is,  however,  low.    The  exhaustive  1944  study 
and  report  by  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  and  thirty  other  eminent  educators 
was  caustic  in  its  criticism  of  the  outdated  plant  and  methods  of  the 
Boston  school  system.     It  offered  detailed  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment, very  few  of  which  have  become  effective  five  years  later.  Inertia, 
political  considerations  and  outworn  traditions  are  still  dominant. 
Whatever  collective  efforts  the  West  End  churches  might  make  to  support 
more  po\</erful  groups  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  Boston's  public 
schools  \tfOuld  be  enlightened  self-interest  as  well  as  sound  Christian 
citizenship.     Closer  cooperation  with  teachers  and  school  officials  desir- 
ing the  same  ends,  especially  those  in  West  End  schools,  would  undoubtedly 
be  helpful  to  all  concerned.    The  issue  of  healthy  public  education  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  urgently  pressing  ones  in  the  Boston  situation. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  public  school  system  seems  to  be  at  least  par- 
tial explanation  for  the  local  populrrity  of  the  Brimmer-May  private 
school  at  the  corner  of  3rimmer  and  Chestnut  Streets  on  Beacon  Hill. 
About  eighty  of  the  180  nursery-to- twelfth-year  students  are  drawn  from 
the  more  prosperous  families  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Recreational  and  Welfare  Resources 

1.    Outdoor  Recreation. 

3y  contrast  with  our  earlier  East  Boston  study,  the  physical  facili- 
ties for  outdoor  recreation  are  reasonably  adequate,  and  relatively  little 
concern  was  expressed  by  the  study  committee  or  the  residents  canvassed  on 
this  score.    The  subject  which  commanded  many  pages  of  East  Boston  can  be 
dealt  with,  therefore,  quite  briefly. 

The  small  total  area  of  the  West  End  and  its  bordering  on  the  west 
by  the  Charles  River  Enbanlanent  and  on  the  south  by  the  Boston  Common  make 
recreational  space  available  to  almost  all  older  children  and  adults.  The 
existing  parks,  playgrounds  and  schoolyards  are  shown  on  Map  28.  There 
are  actually  two  adjacent  sections  of  the  Lomasney  Playground,  one  re- 
served for  juniors,  s4x  to  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  other  for  seniors, 
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twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.    The  actual  area  of  many  of  these  poten- 
tial play  places  is  very  small  in  relation  to  accepted  standards.  For 
example,  the  "City  Playground"  (the  old  Bowdoin  schoolyard)  has  an 
acreage  of  just  .17,  the  Winchell  schoolyard  .27,  the  Peter  Faneuil 
schoolyard  .4-2.    The  Charlesbank  playground,  "by  contrast,  has  an  accept- 
able acreage  of  15*50,  and  the  Boston  Common  has  3»50  acres  reserved  for 
playground  use. 

An  additional  factor  making  "brief  treatment  of  outdoor  recreation 
possible  is  the  issuance  of  a  comprehensive  report  "by  the  3oston  City 
Planning  Board  in  late  19^8  on  Children's  Playgrounds  in  Boston.  Their 
conclusions  as  to  the  West  2nd  are  sufficiently  brief  for  full  quotation: 

The  West  End,  like  the  North  End,  is  a  small,  densely-populated 
section  served  by  one  or  two  large,  peripheral  playgrounds  and 
several  scattered  small  play  areas  in  the  interior.    This  leaves 
the  district  well-served  in  theory,  but  in  practice  a  more  bal- 
anced distribution  of  playground  space  would  be  far  more  satis- 
factory. 

At  the  present  time,  vacant  land  suitable  for  conversion  to  play- 
ground use  does  not  exist  in  the  West  End.    Hence,  proper  dis- 
tribution of  play  space  must  probably  await  a  redevelopment  of 
the  district,  if,  indeed,  its  future  status  is  to  remain  a  resi- 
dential one. 

On  the  basis  of  allowing  each  junior  living  within  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  of  a  playground  sixty  square  feet,  and  each  senior  within  five- 
twelfths  of  a  mile  150  square  feet,  the  City  Planning  Board  study  con- 
cludes that  all  West  End  seniors  are  adequately  served,  and  all  but  170 
juniors  are  adequately  served.    Actually,  on  the  basis  of  this  allocation 
of  space  per  child  the  actual  available  acreage  is  more  than  tv/ice  the 
recommended  allocation. 

The  City  Planning  Board  Chairman,  Thomas  F.  IlcDonough,  stresses  the 
limitation  of  their  study  to  an  "area  and  space  viewpoint  only."  That, 
as  every  West  End  and  most  Boston  residents  know,  is  the  rub.     The  most 
serious  short-comings  of  the  outdoor  recreation  situation  are  not  ones  of 
allocated  space.    Boston  plrygrounds  have  suffered  greatly  from  a  history 
of  often  divided,  frequently  changing,  control.    Recently  there  has  been 
on  almost  yearly  shift  from  School  Department  to  Park  Department  to  School 
Department  supervision  of  major  sections  of  the  outdoor  recreation  program. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  many  potentially  available  playgrounds  are 
locked  up  during  theoretically  "open"  hours.    This  has  been  observed  many 
times  on  fine  sunny  days  in  the  V/est  End.    Supervision  is  usually  totally 
absent  and  almost  always  inadequate.    Play  facilities  are  scant  and  bat- 
tered, play  materials  seldom  available  unless  the  Children  themselves 
oipply  them. 

Our  churches,  together  with  other  community  organizations  concerned, 
onn  render  a  real  service  by  seeking  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
supervision  mvl  nvnUnMc  localities  for  West  End  play  areas.     The  major 
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lack  in  the  West  End  provisions  for  public  play  space  is  the  almost  total 
lack  of  "tot-lots"  for  children  under  six  years  of  age.     The  Planning 
3oard  study  would  seem  to  imply  that  these  "sub- juniors "  have  no  place  in 
the  playground  pattern  at  all.     The  correlation  between  this  neglect  and 
the  nursery-school-age  delinquents  of  the  West  2nd  is  obvious.    If  the 
city  cannot  be  brought  to  assume  at  least  a  part  of  this  responsibility, 
associations  of  block  residents  might  undertake  the  utilization  of  any 
available  space  for  supervised  tot-lot  use.    The  comparatively  small  play 
space  needed  for  children  under  six  makes  this  feasible,  and  supervision 
might  be  planned  cooperatively  by  the  families  concerned.    At  present 
there  is  unplanned  demolition  in  some  sections  mailing  lots  potentially 
available  (10. ) . 

The  future  prospect  is  for  reduced  rather  than  expanded  space  for 
outdoor  relaxation  and  recreation.    The  plan  now  approved  by  the  State 
legislature  to  build  a  major  express  highway  along  Embankment  Road  and 
then  through  the  embankment  park  itself  parallel  to  Beacon  Street  will 
probably  make  the  parkland  and  playground  less  accessible,  sharply  reduce 
the  available  area,  and  destroy  much  of  its  present  suitability  and  charm. 
The  promise  of  additional  playground  facilities  on  the  Charlesbank,  in- 
cluding a  sv/imming  pool,  to  be  constructed  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  is  scarcely  adequate  compensation  for  the  serious  damage  to  the 
best  available  local  "green"  area  of  surcease  from  central-city  crov/ding, 
buildings,  dust  and  debris.    The  record  is  that  such  promises  are  at  best 
long-deferred  in  their  fulfillment  (as  witness  East  3oston)  ,  while  the  in- 
vasion of  present  facilities  is  prompt  and  devastating.    It  is  also  a 
fact  that  need  for  the  construction  of  a  swimming  pool  and  other  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  has  long  been  admitted,  and  the  property  promised 
by  city  and  George  Robert  White  Fund  authorities  without  the  penalty  that 
has  now  been  tacked  on. 

The  silver  lining  on  this  cloud  was  the  widespread  and  vigorous 
"grass  roots"  opposition  aroused  among  West  End  residents.     Clearly,  there 
remain  resources  of  community  concern  that  give  a  potential  for  construc- 
tive cooperative  action. far  beyond  the  pessimistic  estimates  of  many  lo- 
cal leaders.    An  aggressive  strategy  based  on  real  community  needs  can  re- 
cruit, develop  and  channel  this  community  concern.    The  question  of 
whether  the  West  End  is  to  survive  as  a  habitable  residential  area  will 
probably  be  decided  by  whether  or  not  such  a  strategy  and  adequate  leader- 
ship are  developed. 

2.    Social  Centers. 

There  are  at  least  seven  enterprises  in  the  West  End  operating  as  so- 
cial centers  for  recreational  and  welfare  purposes.     Table  7  lists  them 
and  summarizes  certain  comparable  information  for  each.     Their  locations 
are  shown  on  Map  29.     Three  of  these  centers  are  directly  related  to 


10.  The  Boston  Herald  for  December  bt  19^9 ,  reports  a  concerted  drive  by 
West  End  people  and  organizations  to  clean  and  convert  eleven  such 
lots  for  playground  use. 
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churches  cooperating  in  the  present  study,  and  their  work  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  the  total  program  of  our  West  End  churches. 
They  will  be  considered  in  this  context  in  the  next  chapter  but  they 
are  included  in  the  table  so  that  an  outline  view  and  comparison  of 
total  resources  may  be  had. 

The  initial  striking  fact  is  the  very  considerable  number  of 
"settlement"  projects  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  area  and  of  the 
total  and  child  population.    By  contrast,  East  Boston  with  an  at 
least  comparable  pattern  of  social  and  economic  disadvantage  has  five 
settlement  houses  for  a  total  population  almost  twice  as  large  and  a 
child  population  nearly  four  times  as  numerous.    The  West  End  has 
seven  centers  and,  additionally,  such  other  services  as  two  nursery 
schools,  the  3oston  Music  Schbol ,  the  Community  Sailing  Club  and 
minor  week-day  programs. 

The  second  striking  over-all  conclusion  is  that  every  general 
center  serves  the  5-lk  age  --roup  either  predominantly  or  exclusively. 
All  those  over  fourteen  years  of  age  are  comparatively  neglected. 

Both  past  and  contemporary  surveys  have  noted  the  relatively 
large  concentration  of  social  centers  in  the  West  End  and  the  over- 
lapping character  of  their  programs  and  clientele.    Most  relevant  is, 
of  course,  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Survey  sponsored  by  a  widely 
representative  committee  of  citizens  and  published  in  February  cf 
19^9*     In.  essence  the  survey  staff  recommendation  was  for  "merging 
and  consolidating"  recreational  and  group  work  service  in  the  North 
and  West  Ends  "treating  the  two  areas  as  one"  because  of  small  geo- 
graphical size  and  population  similarity*    The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  survey  dissented  in  insisting  that  the  West  and  Ilorth  Ends  be 
considered  as  separate  areas,  but  agreed  on  the  desirability  of 
"merging  and  consolidation  into  one  agency" ... "in  each  such  area." 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  general  analysis  of  the  premises 
and  conclusions  of  this  survey  as  a  whole.     It  will  undoubtedly  have 
wide  influence  in  reshaping  the  thinking  of  the  community  and  the 
community  agencies  on  their  services.    Agencies  wholly  or  largely 
financed  by  the  Community  Chest  will  be  profoundly  affected.  The 
giving  of  many  substantial  donors  to  non-Chest  agencies  is  likely  to 
be  guided  by  its  recommendations.    We  rre,  here,  primarily  concerned 
with  its  probable  consequences  for  the  West  End.    Among  these  the 
most  immediate  would  seem  to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  already 
strong  position  of  the  Peabody  House  as  the  leader  in  this  type  of 
service  to  the  community.    The  recommendations  for  substantial  with- 
drawal of  Chest  support  of  the  Burroughs  Newsboy' s  Foundation  and  of 
the  Boston  Music  School  are  unlikely  to  be  successfully  opposed. 
The  basic  recommendations  for  a  planned  and  integrated  program  of  so- 
cial service  coordinated  for  the  most  effective  and  economical  meet- 
ing of  the  total  community  needs  is  one  that  should  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  existing  cooperative  machinery  in  the  West  End.  Our 
own  churches  and  agencies  in  the  West  End  were  ignored  in  this 
theoretically  comprehensive  survey  of  "social  services."    They  should, 
nevertheless,  think  through  and  then  seek  to  establish  their  most  con- 
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structive  possible  relation  to  the  total  pattern  on  a  local  scale,  just  as 
all  our  churches  and  agencies  in  Greater  Boston  should  conduct  a  reassess- 
ment of  their  functions  and  relation  to  other  forces  in  the  light  of  the 

survey  on  the  larger  scale. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  is  located  on  Charles  Street  on  the  north- 
western periphery  of  the  West  End.    It  borders  the  worst  and  most  con- 
gested slum  section.    The  history  of  the  house  goes  back  to  I896  when  Ma 
group  of  social -minded  people  believed  that  the  influence  of  poverty, 
crime  and  sickness  could  be  reduced  by  organized  programs  of  cultural  and 
physical  development  guided  by  trained  personnel."    The  continued  emphasis 
has  been  upon  trained  guidance,  character  training  and  pioneering  in  com- 
munity problems.    The  present  six-story  building  was  designed  and  con- 
structed as  a  social  center  in  1911.    Around  the  ground  floor  theater  (ca- 
pacity 3**0)  an  exceptionally  fine  program  of  dramatic  training  and  ex- 
perience for  adult  and  children1 s  groups  has  been  developed.    In  general 
the  activity  rooms  and  other  facilities  are  excellent,  well-equipped  and 
maintained.    The  gymnasium  is  considerably  under  regulation  size.  The 
19^8  budget  of  $67,665  gives  some  indication  of  the  importance  of  this  en- 
terprise.   The  very  considerable  program  is  planned  with  a  view  to  attract- 
ing a  wide  age,  sex  and  interest  range.    Specialized  and  high  standard 
training  is  stressed  in  the  employment  of  the  twenty  paid  workers.  Field 
visitation  indicated  an  exceptionally  qualified  and  capable  leadership. 
The  250  volunteers  each  contribute  time  at  least  once  a  week.    The  success 
of  the  program  objective  is  indicated  in  the  large  number  of  whole  families 
participating.    That  hospital  doctors  and  their  wives  are  active  in  some 
clubs,  and  that  Beacon  Hill  people  participate  in  the  Kathleen  Dell  theater 
group  is  evidence  of  the  range  of  community  social  levels  successfully 
drawn  in.    This  is  the  only  house  with  a  planned  program  specifically  di- 
rected to  serving  "problem"  children  who  find  group  functioning  difficult. 
The  probation  officer  conducts  a  Scout  program,  and  there  are  also  special 
groups  for  "problem"  small  boys  and  girls. 

Miss  Jane  Dale,  the  Peabody  House  Headworker,  was  consulted  as  to 
those  areas  which  she  felt  to  be  relatively  under  or  unserved  in  the 
House  program.    She  did  not  feel  that  the  programs  for  "problem"  children 
were  adequate  to  the  community  needs.    There  is  need  also  for  pioneering 
work  with  exceptionally  talented  children.    She  felt  that  the  young  adult 
group  was  not  being  adequately  served.    The  Peabody  program  does  not 
touch  the  unattached  aged  in  the  community.    It  is  rather  remote  from  the 
concentration  of  this  group. 

The  West  End  House  is  a  neighborhood-centered  boys'  club.  Founded 
by  James  Jackson  Storrow,  it  has  a  local  history  of  forty-three  years  and 
a  wide  support  from  its  "alumni"  who  grew  up  in  the  West  End.  Its 
$22,000  annual  budget  is  70  per  cent  underwritten  by  endowment  funds,  and 
the  balance  stems  largely  from  "alumni"  contributions.     In  these  circum- 
stances the  plain  implication  of  the  Community  Survey  that  the  West  End 
House  program  should  be  "consolidated"  with  that  of  the  Peabody  House  and 
the  present  plant  closed  involves  little  or  no  economic  pressure  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.    At  least  the  short-range  justification  for 
this  recommendation  appears  to  be  very  doubtful.    The  House  provides  some 
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facilities  and  services  not  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  West  End. 

The  "building,  constructed  in  1912,  is  spacious  and  "boy-proof"  to 
allow  for  vigorous  activity.    It  is  valued  at  $225,000.    Boys  ten  years 
of  age  and  older  are  served.    The  House  has  the  only  regulation-size, 
well-equipped  gymnasium  in  the  West  End,  except  for  that  of  the  Burroughs 
Newsboys'  Foundation  which  serves  a  Greater  Boston  clientele.    The  policy 
of  the  house  has  been  to  draw  a  large  part  of  its  group  leadership  from 
resident  older  boys  and  men  "graduates."    The  Executive  Director, 
fir i  Jacob  M.  Burns,  has  an  active  concern  for  character  guidance  and  com- 
munity improvement.    Program  emphasis  is  strongly  athletic  and  gym- 
centeredi 

The  Blackstone  Intermediate  School  is  used  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  as  a  "School  Center."    This  program  is  the  neighborhood  unit  of 
a  city- sponsored  service  which  v/ould  seem  to  be  more  effective  in  the 
West  End  than  in  some  other  health  and  welfare  areas.    Wednesday  night 
activities  are  planned  to  appeal  chiefly  to  adults.    There  is  a  sewing 
group  for  young  mothers  and  an  older  mothers'  club.  Americanization 
classes  are  offered.    Weekly  motion  pictures  are  offered  without  charge. 
The  attendance  averaging  125  is  chiefly  elderly  adult;  children  are  not 
admitted. 

The  Friday  evening  program  concentrates  on  a  program  for  children  and 
young  people.    Arts  and  crafts  are  offered  to  about  forty  eight-to-eleven 
year  olds.    Boys  fourteen  to  sixteen  are  taught  wo odworking ,  and  there  is 
also  a  young  men's  group  working  on  household  repair.    Girls  twelve  to 
fourteen  have  a  dancing  and  social  group,  and  there  is  also  an  orchestra- 
tion club. 

The  Burroughs  Newsboy's  Foundation  is  a  central  agency  for  Greater 
Boston.    It  is  located  in  the  West  End  but  has  little  relation  to  it.  The 
Greater  Boston  Community  Survey  report  on  Burroughs  is  very  relevant  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  completely  supported  by  the  Community 
Fund.    The  survey  report  follows: 

This  agency  operates  a  Boys'  Club,  primarily  for  the  use  of  news- 
boys and  boys  engaged  in  the  street  trades  of  Boston.    It  also 
directs  an  extension  program  in  certain  sections  of  the  city, 
utilizing  neighborhood  facilities  one  or  two  nights  a  week,  and 
operates  a  camp  at  Agassiz  Village.     Its  three-story  building, 
located  at  10  Somerset  Street,  is  a  valuable  piece  of  downtown 
property.    The  membership  of  the  agency  was  reported  on  June  1, 
1948,  as  2,431,  of  which  902  were  included  in  the  extension  pro- 
gram.   A  daily  attendance  at  the  Clubhouse  of  approximately  200 
is  reported.     The  ag®  range  of  members  is  from  eight  to  sixteen. 
The  program  is  a  typical  program  for  this  age  group,  with  gym- 
nasium classes,  arts  and  crafts  classes,  social  and  special  ac- 
tivities.   Also  in  operation  is  a  medical  and  dental  clinic. 
The  agency  is  completely  dependent  on  Community  Fund  support 
($66,985, in  19^7).    The  continued  operation  of  this  building  for 
1,500  boys,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  extension  program,  with  a 
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total  daily  attendance  of  200,  does  not  seem  a  justifiable  charge 
upon  voluntary  giving. 

WE  RECOMMEND:    Merger  and  consolidation  of  the  Burroughs  News- 
boy's Foundation  with  the  Boston  YMCA  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  boy's  work  program,  to  be  known  as  the  Burroughs  Boys' 
Center;  suitable  board  direction  drawn  from  both  agencies; 
transfer  of  the  program  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  Downtown 
Community  Center  previously  proposed;  disposal  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable of  the  Burroughs  Newsboy' s  Foundation  building.  The 
Foundation's  camp  at  Agassiz  Village  may  be  continued. 

In  view  of  the  unequivocal  nature  of  this  recommendation,  later  ap- 
proved by  the  Fund  Executive  Committee,  and  the  dependence  of  Burroughs  on 
Fund  support,  it  would  be  redundant  to  discuss  our  own  findings,  especially 
since  these  would  only  tend  to  expand  on  the  doubtful  aspects  of  the  enter- 
prise.   The  Burroughs  Newsboy's  Foundation  has  never  played  a  significant 
neighborhood  role,  and  even  its  residence  in  the  West  2nd  is  now  very  ten- 
tative. 

As  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Survey  points  out,  the  Boston  Music 
School  is  actually  "a  specialized  training  school  in  musical  education 
with  an  avocational  emphasis v"    Of  the  369  pupils  receiving  musical  train- 
ing in  19^6-^7.  only  38  per  cent  were  resident  in  the  West  End,  the  rest 
scattered  widely  over  Greater  Boston.    The  Community  Fund  payment  in  that 
year  was  $7,655  as  against  a  total  budget  of  $2^,111.    The  Fund  subsidy 
thus  averaged  $20.75  Ver  pupil.    The  present  building  is  inadequate,  lack- 
ing soundproof  rooms,  recital  halls  and  other  facilities.    The  Music 
School  does  constitute  a  real,  although  highly  specialized,  social  re- 
source now  used  by  many  West  End  children  (the  largest  group  of  pupils  is 
in  the  ten  to  fourteen  age  bracket) . 

The  recommendation  of  the  Community  Fund  Survey  was  "that  a  plan 
should  be  developed  to  place  the  Boston  Music  School... on  a  self-supporting 
basis"  and  "careful  restriction  of  future  Community  Fund  allotments,  if 
any,  to  make  sure  that  such  allotments  will  be  used  only  for  purposes 
that  clearly  serve  a  welfare  purpose  as  the  term  'welfare' is  normally 
understood. " 

3»    Children's  Day  Care. 

In  addition  to  the  general  social  centers  in  the  West  End,  several  of 
which  serve  the  nursery  school  group,  there  are  two  institutions  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  this  age  group,  the  Sunnyside  Day  Nursery  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Day  Nursery.    Both  now  serve  pre-school  children  from  2§-  to 
5a  years  old. 

The  Sunnyside  Day  Nursery  was  organized  in  1892  and  has  been  in- con- 
tinuous operation  at  five  different  West  End  locations  for  fifty-seven 
years.    The  building  at  16  Hancock  Street  has  been  used  since  1912.  A 
staff  of  four  full-time  workers  and  one  part-time  worker  conducts  the 
f ivo— day-a-week,  ten-honv-a/  day  program  under  the  direction  of  Florence 
P.  Gould.    The  part-time  worker  is  a  Family  Society  case  worker  who  di- 
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vides  her  time  between  the  Nursery  and  the  Family  Society.    The  agency 
seeks  to  provide  "educational  rather  than  institutional"  care  for  the 
young  children  of  mothers  unable  to  provide  adequate  care  because  of 
v/ork  or  other  reason.    Meetings  and  conferences  for  parents  are  undertaken. 
The  I9/+7  budget  was  $13,000,  of  which  66  per  cent  was  paid  from  the  Com- 
munity Fund.    Enrollment  in  19I4Q  was  fifty-one  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  twenty-four.    The  religious  affiliation  of  these  children  was 
Roman  Catholic  thirty-eight,  Protestant  or  Episcopal  eight  and  Jewish 
five.    The  building  used  is  old  and  far  from  ideal.    Building  and  loca- 
tion are  not  in  keeping  with  the  name. 

The  Salvation  Army  Day  Hursery  has  been  located  since  1946  in  the 
'Jest  End  Health  Center,  utilizing  the  upper  floor  of  the  Blossom  Street 
building.  This  institution  is,  of  course,  sponsored  by  one  of  the  re- 
ligious groups  having  a  "Jest  End  unit  cooperating  in  the  present  study. 
The  Hursery,  a  distinct  project  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is  concerned  ex- 
clusively v/ith  day  care  for  pre-school  children  and  is,  therefore,  con- 
sidered here  rather  than  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

The  West  End  history  of  this  project  dates  from  1918.    Under  the  di- 
rection of  Major  Gertrude  u.  Atkinson,  the  staff  of  five  additional 
trained  workers,  cook,  secretary  and  maintenance  nan  have  made  admirable 
use  of  the  limited  space  presently  available.    The  program  operates  five 
days  weekly  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.    The  19^7  budget  of  $18,115  is 
entirely  underwritten  by  the  Salvation  Army  except  for  income  from  pupil 
fees  of  about  $2,600.    Enrollment  in  19^8  was  fifty-nine  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  twenty-seven.    Of  this  number  forty-six  children  had 
Roman  Catholic  religious  affiliation,  four  Protestant  or  Episcopal,  and 
nine  Jewish.    Monthly  evening  meetings  for  the  children's  parents  were 
conducted  at  the  Staniford  Street  site  but  have  not  been  continued  at  the 
present  location.    The  Health  Center  is  regarded  as  temporary  housing  be- 
tween the  sale  of  the  prior  building  and  the  securing  of  a  new  one.  The 
present  location  is  strategically  situated  directly  opposite  the  public 
school.    The  glassed  roof,  while  advantageous  in  the  winter  months,  renders 
the  present  facilities  untenable  in  the  summer.    Staff  training,  space  use, 
program  and  administration  appeared  to  be  excellent  on  the  occasions  of 
field  visitation. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  and  the  Heath  Christian  Center  provide 
partial  day  care  through  f ive-day-a-v/eek  morning  kindergartens.    The  for- 
mer served  fifty-seven  children  v/ith  average  attendance  of  twenty-eight, 
and  the  latter  eighty-five  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifty-five 
in  19/48. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Survey  regarding 
day  care  for  pre-school  children  are  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  pres- 
ent West  End  situation.     The  immediate  recommendation  is  a  Fund-sponsored 
"Day  Care  Association  responsible  for  organizing  and  operating  day  care 
centers,  with  an  intake  policy  based  on  sound  casework  standards..."  The 
plan  would  involve  the  withdrawal  of  allotments  from  many  present  agencies 
and  the  use  of  space  in  elementary  schools.     "It  should  be  noted  that  this 
recommendation  would  require. .. the  merging  of  independent  centers  with  the 
proposed  association." 
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The  "Future  Goal"  recommendations  include  "(l)  support  from  tax  funds 
of  full  day  care  centers  with  selective  intake  "based  on  individual  needs 
and  not  restricted  to  the  children  of  working  mothers  alone;  (2)  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  voluntary  day  care  centers,  and  their  utilization 
for  explanation  of  improved  techniques,  research,  training,  care  of  chil- 
dren not  accepted  by  tax-supported  centers,  and  evaluation  of  group  and 
individual  therapy  for  children  and  parents." 

Inasmuch  as  tv/o  of  our  churches'  most  clearly  successful  v/eek-day 
enterprises  are  the  Salvation  Army  Day  Nursery  and  the  Heath  Christian 
Center  kindergarten,  the  full  Survey  report  and  recommendations  in  this 
area  of  service  merit  careful  study  and  consideration. 

k»  Camps. 

Practically  all  Vest  End  churches  and  social  agencies  operate  or  make 
use  of  summer  camps  for  children.     So  also  do  dozens  of  Greater  Boston 
agencies  and  organizations  who  make  their  facilities  available  to  all 
children  in  Greater  Boston,  including  the  V/est  End.    ITeither  in  the  West 
End  nor  in  Greater  Boston  as  a  whole  is  there  any  effective  coordination 
of  camp  operation  policies.    Charges  to  the  child  may  run  as  high  as 
or  as  low  as  no  payment  at  all.    Those  who  do  establish  definite  charges 
often  offer  scholarships  or  other  exceptions  which  may  equal  the  total 
charges.    There  is  a  wide  variation  in  selection  policies,  in  institutional 
budgeting  for  camp  programs  and  in  services  offered.    The  whole  pattern 
is  essentially  competitive  and  laissez-faire  and  precludes  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  judgment  as  to  whether  the  actual  needs  of  any  neighborhood 
or  of  any  age  group  are  inadequately,  adequately  or  over adequately  met. 

The  only  point  that  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  on  appears  to  be 
that  every  institution  should,  ideally,  have  a  camp  of  its  own  and,  at 
least,  allotted  space  and  time  for  group  representation  at  some  camp. 
On  a  Greater  Boston  scale  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  tendency,  frequently 
referred  to  and  criticized  in  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Survey,  for 
every  agency  to  attempt  to  render  the  broadest  possible  service  because, 
in  many  cases,  this  is  regarded  as  necessary  for  gaining  and  retaining 
member  loyalty,  and  therefore,  necessary  to  institutional  self-preservation. 
"If  we  do  not  offer  summer  camping,  they  will  go  to  someone  that  does." 
Community  need  is  subordinated  to  what  is  seen  as  competitive  necessity. 
As  a  consequence  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  is  spent  by  Greater  Boston 
voluntary  agencies  for  camping  services,  in  a  confused  competitive  pattern 
exceedingly  wasteful  of  leadership,  time  and  of  the  community's  money. 

It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  established  pattern  does 

more  to  encourage  institutional  loyalty  or  to  encourage  selfish  "shopping" 

for  the  best  offer  to  the  prospective  camper.  Meanwhile  the  less  aggressive 

but  perhaps  more  needy  individuals  are  apt  to  be  left  at  home. 

The  Yfest  End  situation  is  a  miniature  of  the  larger  city  chaos.  There 
is  no  area  clearing  house  for  assessing  total  camping  resources  in  relation 
to  total  camping  needs  or  for  working  out  general  policies  by  mutual  agree- 
ment.    It  would  seem  obvious  that  common  standards  and  procedures  for 
judging  ability  to  pay,  particular  need,  decisions  as  to  specific  referral 
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are  needed.    However,  not  only  is  there  no  such  central  clearing  agency 
for  all  the  agencies  offering  summer  camping,  there  is  none  within  the 
sub-groupings  of  church  or  non-church  agencies.     The  small  amount  of  shar- 
ing of  information  and  cross-referral  that  does  occur  is  haphazard  and  in- 
cidental. 

The  one  other  point  on  which  general  practice  would  seem  to  demon- 
strate nearly  unanimous  agreement  is  that  institutionally-sponsored  sum- 
mer camping  is  for  boys  and  girls,  chiefly  in  the  eight-to-fifteen  age 
range.    Belovr  and  above  this  age  bracket  very  few  services  are  offered. 
Family  camping  is  not  sponsored  at  all.     In  the  partial  summary  of  present 
West  End  camp  services  both  the  lack  of  uniform  practice  and  the  age 
limitations  of  service  should  be  noted. 

The  Rev.  Ivan  Klein  and  Mr.  Elliott  Andrews  of  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel 
served  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  West  End  Study  Committee  in  this  field, 
and  much  of  the  detailed  information  below  was  gathered  by  them.    We  will 
begin  with  the  church-related  services. 

Heath  Christian  Center  uses  the  Baptist  City  Mission  Society  Camp  at 
Wrentham  for  a  three-week  period.     In  19^9  two  weeks  were  given  to  thirty- 
five  children  six  to  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  third  week  a  group  of 
thirteen  junior  high  children  and  a  group  of  nine  mothers  v/ith  small  chil- 
dren were  served.    Charges  range  from  $5  to  $7  per  week  for  campers. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  assumed  full  responsibility  for  Camp 
Co-lTo-Mo  in  Essex  for  five  years.    The  upkeep  burden  was  heavy,  and  ade- 
quate development  of  the  physical  equipment  was  not  possible.    In  19^8  an 
experimental  cooperative  sharing  was  undertaken  with  Tremont  Street  Metho- 
dist Church  and  the  Cooper  Community  Center.     The  First  Methodist  share  of 
this  plan  was  three  weeks,  two  of  which  were  given  to  juniors  and  inter- 
mediates— seniors  and  the  third  week  to  the  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship. 
The  rate  was  $6, 50  per  week  in  1948  and  $7.50  in  1949,    Total  1943  attend- 
ance was  forty-five.     In  1949,  however ,  only  fourteen  children,  nine  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  applied  for  camping,  and  the  program  was,  therefore, 
limited  to  one  week. 

Parker  Memorial,  the  week  day  work  of  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel,  utilizes 
the  Unitarian  Benevolent  Fraternity's  farm  in  Ashby.     The  two-week  periods 
ore  alternated  between  fifteen  to  twenty-five  children  (age  nine  to  four- 
teen) and  twelve  elderly  adults.    Mr.  Klein  estimates  that  about  half  the 
campers  come  from  the  West  End.     Those  that  can  afford  to  do  so  pay  a  $1 
registration  fee  and  the  transportation  cost. 

The  Society  of  St.  Margaret,  whose  American  headquarters  and  convent 
are  at  17  Louisburg  Square  on  Beacon  Hill,  conducts  a  camp  at  South  Cux- 
bury  v/ith  a  capacity  of  thirty.    Girls  eight  to  sixteen  years  old  are 
served  for  four  or  eight-week  periods  at  a  rate  of  $50  for  four  weeks. 

The  Order  of  St.  Anne,  which  maintains  a  convent  at  44  Temple  Street, 
has  St.  Agnes  House  in  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  as  "a  vacation  house  for 
needy  children. " 
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The  Salvation  Army  operates  two  large  camps  available  to  Greater 
Boston  children.    Camp  Wonderland  at  Sharon  has  a  capacity  of  296  boys, 
fifty-eight  girls,  six  to  eleven  years  old,  and  twenty-f our  mothers  with 
young  children.    Camping  periods  are  twelve  days,. .and  only  a  $2  registra- 
tion fee  is  charged.    A  ten-day  camping  experience  at  the  same  rate  is 
offered  seventy-five  boys  and  seventy-five  girls  from  eight  to  eighteen 
years  old  at  Camp  Louise  Andrews  at  Northfield.    The  Camp  Wonderland  Di- 
rector, Col.  Stretton,  expressed  full  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  West 
End  ministers  in  encouraging  a  larger  use  of  these  facilities  by  West  End 
children.     The  Salvation  Army  Day  Hursery  located  in  the  V/est  End  also 
sponsors  a  day  camp  for  young  children  conducted  in  ilewton.    This  served 
forty-one  children  in  the  summer  of  19^8. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  church-sponsored  camps  potentially 
available  to  West  End  people.     The  City  Missionary  Society  has  a  boys'  and 
a  girls'  camp,  each  accommodating  eighty  children  from  nine  to  seventeen 
years  of  age.    The  $20  weekly  fee  is  offset  by  about  50  per  cent  "camper- 
ships."    In  I9A8  three  West  End  children  were  served.    They  also  operate 
a  camp  offering  a  two-weel:  vacation  to  twelve  families  without  charge. 
The  Episcopal  Church  has  nine  children's  camps  besides  St.  Margaret's 
clearing  through  the  Diocesan  Department  of  Youth.    The  King's  Daughters 
operate  a  camp  for  seventy-five  girls  at  South  Hanson.     The  Universalist 
Women  sponsor  camps  for  diabetic  children.    There  are  a  number  of  fine  Yl-ICA 
and  YWCA  camps  serving  both  children  and  adults. 

All  three  of  the  major  non-sectarian  "settlements"  in  the  West  End 
sponsor  summer  camps.     The  Burroughs  Newsboy's  Foundation  conducts  Agassiz 
Village  in  West  Poland,  Maine,  accommodating  300  boys,  nine  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  for  two- we eh  minimum  periods.    The  rate  is  $12.50  per  week 
for  members  and  $17*50  per  week  for  non-members.    The  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Survey  recommendation  is  that  the  camp  service  be  continued.  The 
Director  estimates  that  a  majority  of  the  Burroughs  boys  using  the  camp 
are  from  the  West  and  llorth  Ends,  in  about  equal  proportion  from  these  two 
sections.    Camperships  are  available. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  operates  Camp  Gannett  at  Sharon  serving 
eighty-five  boys  in  July  and  eighty-five  girls  in  August.     The  age  range 
is  eight  to  fifteen,  but  most  are  eight  to  ten.    The  rate  is  $33*50  per 
month  for  members,  $^1.50  for  other  West  End  children  and  $61.80  for  other 
children  outside  the  West  End.     The  House  also  conducts  a  Day  Camp  in  July 
for  eighty  to  120  children,  ages  from  six  to  fourteen.    The  fee  of  50  cents 
weekly  includes  milk. 

The  West  End  House  has  its  camp  in  East  Parsonfield,  Maine,  accommo- 
dating ninety-two  boys  for  two-week  periods.     It  is  restricted  to  "members 
and  graduates."    In  the  spring  of  19^9  construction  of  a  new  camp  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000  was  announced  in  the  press.    Funds  were  raised  by  "the 
alumni  and  their  friends." 

Again  there  are  many  other  city-wide  non-sectarian  agencies  sponsor- 
ing camps  potentially  available  to  V/est  End  children.     The  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Campfire  Girls,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Camps,  Inc.,  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Association  all  offer  camping  services. 
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Certain  general  observations  may  "be  made.    The  variation  in  fees 
asked  is  further  confused  by  possible  modifications  in  almost  every  case 
based  on  varying  standards  peculiar  to  each  agency.    There  is  more  easily 
accessible  camping  service  for  West  End  boys  than  for  West  End  girls. 
There  is  very  little  such  service  for  young  people  over  fifteen  and  for 
adults — almost  none  at  all  for  v/hole  family  groups.    There  is  some  indica- 
tion that  the  supply  of  service  in  the  eight  to  fifteen  age  range  exceeds 
present  demand. 

Somewhat  corollary  is  the  observation  that  July  and  August  witness 
an  almost  complete  shutdown  of  week-day  programs'  for  both  church  and  non- 
church  social  service  enterprises  in  the  West  End.    The  Elizabeth  Peabody 
rnd  Salvation  Army  Day  Schools  are  the  most  notable  exceptions.    It  is 
very  doubtful  that  there  is  sufficient  summer  exodus,  apart  from  Beacon 
Hill,  to  justify  this  nearly  universal  institutional  "vacation;.'"  Actual 
need  of  group  programs  may  well  be  greater  in  sections  of  the  West  End 
during  these  months  when  there  is  probably  a  maximum  of  leisure  time  and 
insufficient  economic  resources  for  extended  family  vacations* 

5«  Coordination. 

The  lack  of  cooperative  planning  demonstrated  in  the  s-.immer  camp  pro- 
grams is  discernible  in  almost  every  aspect  of  the  programs  of  the  social 
centers.    A  study  of  West  End  community  houses  prepared  in  1938  avail- 
able in  the  files  of  the  Community  Studies  office  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Council  notes  the  "absence  of  any  real  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  several  community  houses  in  the  West  End."    This  basic  lack 
still  obtains. 

The  most  effective  coordinating  agency  is  the  West  End  Joint  Plan- 
ning Board.    This  group  includes  concerned  persons  from  the  "nei  glib  or  hood 
at  large"  as  well  as  representatives  from  some  of  the  settlements  and 
churches.    Jacob  Burns  of  the  West  End  House,  Miss  Fanny  Goldstein  of 
the  West  End  Library,  Miss  Freda  Rogolsky  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House 
and  Dr.  Arthur  Stroud  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  have  been  constant  and 
active  leaders  irt  this  group.    Many  other  individuals  and  some  institu- 
tions have  participated  from  time  to  time.    A  Family  Society  representa- 
tive and  the  probation  officer  attended  the  meeting  at  which  we  reported 
on  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Burroughs  ITewsboy's  Foundation  and  our  own  leaders  except  for 
Dr.  Stroud  and,  occasionally,  the  Rev.  Cestaro  of  Heath  Christian  Center 
have  not  been  active  with  this  group. 

Despite  its  limited  representation  the  Board  maintains  active  stand- 
ing committees  on  health,  sanitation,  education,  recreation  and  juvenile 
delinquency  and  does  have  a  real  influence  in  the  community.     It  is  con- 
cerned with  common  action  on  immediate  issues  and  has  a  practical,  effec- 
tive approach.     It  does  accomplish  some  coordinated  action  in  the  com- 
munity, but  its  broad  and  loose  structure  precludes  coming  to  grips  with 
the  lack  of  coordination  in  the  institutional  programs  themselves.  In- 
stitutional sovereignty  seems  to  be  so  jealously  guarded  that  even  "col- 
lective bargaining"  for  the  achievement  of  voluntary  cooperation  between 
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the  institutions  for  mutual  "benefit  and  improved  community  service  is  sel- 
dom practiced. 

There  is  a  West  End  Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  from  its  title 
might  "be  assumed  to  provide  that  "working  relationship"  absent  in  1938. 
The  monthly  meetings  of  this  "body  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  are  con- 
fined, however,  to  luncheon,  an  invited  speaker  and  discussion.     It  is 
not  an  official  coordinating  body  or  even  an  informal  planning  group. 

The  Beacon  Hill  Association  and  the  West  End  Improvement  Association 
(organised  in  19^7)  are  composed  of  residents  on  the  "right"  and  "wrong" 
sides  of  the  Hill  respectively.    They  are   said  to  be    associations  pre- 
dominantly concerned  with  cleaner  streets  and  house  fronts,  real  estate 
values,  zoning  restrictions  and  the  "quaintness "  of  the  Hill — hence  the 
much  publicized  recent  campaign  to  preserve  Beacon  Hill  cobblestones. 

6.     Store  Eront  Clubs. 

While  much  cf  the  credit  for  the  sharp  reduction  of  gang  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  the  seven-to- twelve  age  grouping  belongs  to  the  West  End  so- 
cial centers,  this  is  less  true  of  the  thirteen-bo-seventeen  age  bracket, 
because  relatively  few  of  the  older  children  maintain  close  attachment  to 
the  centers,  Several  of  the  West  End  workers  cited  the  difficulty  of  re- 
taining loyalty  beyond  the  twelve-year  age  level.  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  object  to  supervision  and  to  drift  away  from  the  centers, 
nevertheless  serious  gang  delinquency  has  not  developed  in  recent  years. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  the  reason  for  this  surprising  fact  in  a 
region  where  the  social  and  economic  environment  would  justify  an  expect- 
ancy of  gang  delinquency,  one  of  our  students,  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Mac- 
Ileill  (lie),  was  assigned  the  task  of  seeking  the  cause  or  causes.  His 
investigations  led  him  to  an  exploration  of  the  "store-front  clubs"  of 
the  West  End.    Three  of  the  clubs,  the  Club  14-24,  the  Club  Sheraton  and 
the  Mercury  Club  were  visited,  and  members  were  interviewed.    The  first 
two  of  these  serve  sixteen- to- twenty-year-old  young  people;  the  Mercury 
Club  serves  young  adults.    Mr.  Maclleill  also  interviewed  four  of  the  girls 
who  attend  "club"  activities  regularly. 

Let  us  look  in  on  one  of  these  clubs  through  Mr.  MacNeill's  eyes: 

The  Club  "14-24",  14  Leverett  Street.,  Boston 

Appearance 

The  club  was  located  in  a  store,  above  the  street  level.  A 
small  sign  "Club  14-24"  hung  in  the  center  of  the  plate-glass 
front.    The  outside  needed  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  but  on  the  in- 
side the  walls  and  ceiling  had  probably  been  done  within  the  last 


11.  Mr.  Maclleill  grew  up  in  Roxbury  and  has  a  background  of  central-urban 
experience  which  adds  value  to  his  observations.    He  was  in  no  sense 
an  "innocent  abroad"  in  the  course  of  this  study. 
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two  years.     Stars  were  painted  on  the  ceilings,  and  little  fig- 
urines decorated  the  walls. 

The  club  consisted  of  one  large  room,  all  exits,  except  the  entry 
and  a  door  opening  into  a  toilet,  were  "blocked  up.    Chairs,  sofas, 
and  tables  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  room;  some  of  the 
furniture  had  been  recently  purchased.    Life  centered  around  a 
commercial  "juice-box"  in  the  center  of  the  room.    A  sink  was  in-  ' 
conspicuously  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  room.    The  rear  of  the 
room  was  used  for  a  lounge.    Games  and  a  radio  and  a  reading 
lamp  were  located  in  one  corner. 

Activities 

The  group  is  organized,  primarily,  to  provide  a  meeting  place 
for  the  young  people  in  the  neighborhood.     Their  most  common  ac- 
tivity is  dancing,  for  which  they  are  open  six  nights  of  the 
week.    They  meet  here  to  go  out  with  other  clubs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  go  to  outside  dances  and  other  events.    For  those  not 
interested  in  dancing,  there  are  the  games,  radio,  and  group  fel- 
lowship.   They  take  part  in  the  political  activities  of  the  com- 
munity, particularly  during  elections.    They  sponsor  an  annual 
dance  at  one  of  the  major  downtown  ballrooms  to  supplement  their 
dues.     They  sponsor  an  athletic  group  which  competes  against 
other  clubs  in  the  neighborhood. 

Organization 

The  club  apparently  operates  on  a  constitution,  having  officers 
and  a  director.    The  director  must  be  over  twenty-one  to  con- 
tract for  the  club,  and  he  is  usually  just  one  of  the  older  boys 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  club  is  three  years  old,  and  is  operating  on  a  budget  of 
approximately  $600  per  annum.    Dues  of  fifty  cents  a  week  are 
charged  the  members  of  the  club.     There  are  about  twenty-five 
members  in  the  club,  whose  ages  run  from  16-20  years.     There  are 
weekly  business  meetings  and  "clean-up"  held  every  Tuesday  night; 
the  club  closes  to  social  activities  that  evening. 

An  annual  dance  is  sponsored  by  the  group  to  meet  expenses  the 
dues  cannot  meet.    An  extensive  program  is  also  printed  carrying 
advertisements  of  local  leaders,  merchants,  friends,  and  fellow 
clubs. 

Supervision 

The  club  is  supervised  by  the  police,  and  occasionally  the  priest 
comes  in.  The  clubs  are  always  open  for  the  inspection  of  people 
in  the  community. 
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Comments 

The  group  was  very  cordial,  well-dressed,  and  expressed  pride  in 
the  club  and  its  achievement  and  place  in  the  community.  Some 
of  the  members  were  in  college.    Ho  delinquency  records  were 
known  among  the  members.    Occasionally  they  were  bothered  by  the 
younger  children;  they  feel  there  ought  to  be  similar  clubs  for 
the  younger  children.    That  is  what  the  children  want.    No  mar- 
ried people  in  the  club,  but  many  are  going  "steady." 

The  Club  Sheraton  at  262  Friend  Street  followed  a  similar  pattern. 
Let  us  extract  some  pertinent  description: 

The  walls  of  the  ballroom  were  decorated  with  gay  animal  car- 
toons.    Small  inconspicuous  signs  were  placed  about  the  lounge 
as  reminders,  such  as  — "No  work  clothes  permitted."    The  boys 
and  girls  were  moderately  to  well  dressed.    Toilet  facilities 
were  adjoined  to  the  large  room,  otherwise  there  were  no  other 
rooms  leading  off  the  main  hall... 

The  club  was  mainly  designed  to  supply  a  meeting  place  for  the 
group,  a  place  to  spend  their  evenings... 

The  Club  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  other  clubs  of  the 
V/est  and  North  Ends  in  almost  all  of  their  activities.  To- 
gether they  sponsor  many  summer  activities,  such  as  swimming 
parties,  hay  rides,  weinie  roasts,  parties  and  donees. 

The  club  had  a  constitution,  regular  officers  and  a  director. 
It  has  a  membership  of  approximately  twenty-five  boys .. .Member- 
ship is  limited  to  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age;  this  also 
applies  to  girls  coming  to  activities  of  the  club.. 

The  only  supervision  of  the  club  is  made  by  the  police  officer 
assigned  to  that  section. 

The  reception  was  very  cordial. . .They  are  bothered,  occasionally, 
by  a  gang  of  younger  boys  from  the  poolroom  across  the  street 
(Scully's) . 

The  Mercury  Club  at  179  Cambridge  Street  "is  considered  the  best  of 
all  the  clubs."    It  serves  an  older  group  from  twenty  to  thirty- two  years 
of  age>     The  club  is  chartered  by  the  state  and  has  about  forty  members, 
ten  of  whom  are  married.     Dues  are  $2  monthly.    This  is  the  oldest  extant 
club,  organized  in  1937* 

One  of  the  club  rooms  is  used  for  dancing,  and  the  other  is  fitted  as 
a  lounge. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  inlaid  linoleum,  and  the  ceilings  are 
equipped  with  modern  chandeliers.    None  of  the  furniture  is  over 
three  years  old,  while  much  of  it  has  been  purchased  recently. 
A  television  set  has  been  recently  installed,  which  was  paid  for 
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"by  the  proceeds  of  their  annual  dance.     The  windows  have  been 
"beautifully  decorated  with  an  abundance  of  colorful  drapes.  The 
atmosphere  is  cheerful,  comfortable  and  companionable. 

...Dancing  is  prominent,  hut  probably  not  the  center  of  the  ac- 
tivities.   As  many  of  the  members  are  married,  it  serves  more  as 
a  place  of  recreation  and  f ellowship. . .The  club  becomes  more 
predominantly  coed  at  special  parties,  birthday  parties,  anniver- 
saries, and  etc.    It  is  only  at  these  special  events  that  liquor 
may  be  served. 

...The  group  was  very  cordial.    Some  have  children  and  the  club, 
as  a  whole ,  have  a  concern  for  the  general  welf are  of  the  com- 
munity.   They  deplored  the  lack  of  ball  playing  and  swimming  fa- 
cilities in  the  West  End,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
younger  children.    They  claim  that  the  playgrounds  remain  locked 
most  of  the  time  and  are  seldom  available.     The  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  are  antagonistic  towards  the  children  and  offer 
no  extra-curricular  activities  for  the  children  outside  of 
class.    They  would  like  to  open  their  club  to  the  youngsters  of 
the  neighborhood  several  nights  a  week,  but  the  problem  of  get- 
ting "movies"  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  offer  a  program. 

They  would  like  to  know  if  they  could  borrow  a  projector  and 
films  from  some  other  agency  in  the  West  End  to  initiate  such  a 
community  program.    They  have  been  wanting  to  push  a  program  of 
this  type  for  the  last  five  years,  but  have  been  unable  to  see 
how  it  could  be  financed. 

They  are  quite  convinced  themselves  that  the  trouble  spots  for 
the  delinquency  problem  are  the  poolrooms  and  bowling  alleys. 
Scully's  Poolroom  was  again  mentioned  as  the  center  of  such  ac- 
tivity.   The  Horth  Station  area  appears  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
delinquency  problem  in  the  minds  of  many. 

Mr.  Maclleill's  investigation  indicated  that  these  store-front  clubs 
were  approved  by  the  parents  of  the  young  people  concerned,  by  the  police, 
the  priest  and  by  social  workers  who  knew  of  them. 

What  is,  of  course,  astonishing  about  all  of  this  is  that  spontaneous 
"clubs"  for  teen  agers  in  underprivileged  central  urban  areas  have  in  in- 
stance after  instance  been  found  to  be  breeding  places  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  training  centers  for  adult  crime.     Such  cl\ib  houses  have 
served  as  battle  headquarters  in  wars  with  rival  gangs.    Typically,  "in- 
dependence" has  been  used  for  flouting  the  community  standards,  for  indulg- 
ing in  minor  and  major  vice,  for  unbridled  sex  license.    The  tendency  is 
for  them  to  be  secret  or  hole-in-corner  hangouts  where  all  outsiders  are 
barred,  and  the  stranger  is  apt  to  receive  anything  except  a  cordial  greet- 
ing.   They  are  often  aggressively  anti-social,  almost  always  fundamentally 
so.    At  least  at  many  points  the  Vbat  End  store-front  clubs  seem  to  have 
reversed  the  usual  pattern  and,  thereby,  made  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  community  life. 
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One  point  would  sesm  to  be  indisputable.    The  store- front  clubs  are 
successful.    They  are  very  popular  with  the  participants  who  express  pride 
in  their  clubs  and  strong  loyalty  to  them.    Despite  the  relative  poverty 
of  the  community,  the  members  and  local  friends  consider  them  sufficiently 
worth  \irtiile  to  pay  for  them.     This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  churches 
and  social  centers,  almost  all  of  which  have  received  substantial  subsidy 
from  outride  the  district.    They  have  sizeable  memberships  among  boys  and 
young  men  in  an  age  range  that  is  a  frustrating  problem  to  other  social 
centers.    Girls  and  young  women  in  about  equal  numbers  and  in  the  same 
age  ranges  are  "auxiliary"  to  each  club.    This  success  alone  would  be  a 
sufficient  justification  for  a  closer  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  it  and 
the  inferences  in  relation  to  our  ov/n  work  with  this  important  section  of 
the  West  End  population.    Such  an  analysis  might  include  the  following 
points: 

A.    The  store-front  clubs  do  meet  real  needs  of  the  upper  teen-age 
group. 

1.  The  need  for  social  life  outside  the  home  and  family. 

This  need  is  natural  and  to  be  expected  of  young  people 
at  this  stage  of  their  growing  to  maturity  in  any  community. 
It  is  especially  pressing  in  the  dense  crowding  and  cramped 
and  dingy  "homes"  typical  of  much  of  the  West  End. 

2.  The  need  for  friendly  association  with  persons  of  the  oppo- 
site sex. 

These  are  college-age  young  people.    It  is  normal,  nat- 
ural and  healthy  that  they  should  seek  means  for  social  as- 
sociation on  a  "coed"  basis.    That  this  is  done  frankly  and 
openly  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  in  halls  accessible  to 
any  who  wish  to  enter  is  a  favorable  indication.    The  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  clubs  inspected  with  large  common  rooms 
without  "nooks  and  crannies"  or  side  rooms  is  also  favorable. 
Neither  of  these  things  is,  of  course,  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  what  our  l!ew  England  forebears  would  have  called 
"hankey  pankey. "    Actually  our  investigation  did  indicate 
some  sex  intimacy  among  some  of  the  young  people  involved. 
Before  reaching  for  stones,  however,  it  is  pertinent  to  con- 
sider whether  the  same  statement  could  not  be  made  about 
every  sizeable  mixed  social  group  of  this  age  no  matter 
whether  its  meetings  might  be  held  on  a  college  campus,  in  a 
social  center  or  in  a  church.     It  is  more  relevant  to  con- 
sider that  many  of  the  alternatives  available  to  these  young 
people  in  nnd  near  the  West  End  are  almost  infinitely  more 
conducive  to  oncouraging  sex  license  than  are  their  store- 
±Vont  clubs.    Certainly,  no  amount  of  surveillance  and  di- 
rected activity  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  self-imposed 
standards  of  the  individual  and  of  the  groups  concerned  at  this 
age  level.     The  evidence  is  that  the  self-imposed  standards 
of  these  clubs  while  probably  not  ideal  are  surprisingly  high 
in  view  of  all  the  environmental  c ire um stances. 
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The  account  given  by  one  of  the  girls  interviewed  of  her  own 
family  experience  is  to  the  point.    Her  father  was  vigorously 
opposed  to  her  attending  the  functions  of  the  nearby  club  and 
deeply  suspicious  of  the  "goings  on"  there.    The  girl  urged 
him  to  visit  the  club  himself  at  any  time  that  he  chose.  The 
father  finally,  and  quite  persistently,  did  so,  dropping  in 
at  different  times  and  without  warning.    In  this  instance  the 
result  was  that  the  father  became  an  enthusiastic  booster  of 
the  club.    The  generally  favorable  attitude  of  the  parents 
concerned  would  seem  to  multiply  this  testimony. 

3*    The  need  for  finding  a  marriage  partner. 

Many  young  people  in  the  West  End  expect  to  and  do  marry 
in  the  late  teens  or  early  twenties.  The  pairing  of  prospec- 
tive marriage  partners  seems  to  be  a  frankly-recognized  func- 
tion of  these  clubs.  At  this  point,  as  at  many  others,  the 
West  2nd  store-front  clubs'  predominant  pattern  contrasts 
with  that  of  the  average  college  fraternity  or  sorority  where 
casual  and  varied  dalliance  is  the  more  usual  pattern. 

^.     The  need  for  independence. 

Juat  as  in  other  social  and  economic  strata  the  young 
people  select  a  distant  college  in  order  to  fill  this  natural 
need,  this  normal  step  in  growth  in  our  culture,  so  the  young 
people  of  the  West  End  prefer  their  own  clubs  to  the  institu- 
tional alternatives.     The  clubs  are  in  a  genuine  sense  their 
own,  and,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  this  can  never  be 
equally  true  of  any  church  or  center-sponsored  program.  They 
want  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  decide  their  own  policies, 
choose  their  own  leaders,  have  a  place  that  is  genuinely 
theirs  and  assume  full  responsibility.     This  particular  means 
of  expressing  the  need  to  "try  their  own  wings"  is,  actually, 
more  conclusive  than  are  most  of  the  devices  for  achieving  in- 
dependence among  middle  and  upper-class  young  people.  That 
it  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  sharp  break  with  community 
morality  and  mores  and  by  mutual  hostility  between  the  groups 
and  the  community  is  a  credit  to  all  concerned. 

5»    The  need  for  creativity. 

This  is  a  close  corollary  of  point  3-    There  are  expres- 
sions of  real  pride  in  building  up  the  club,  in  putting  over 
a  big  program,  in  the  tasteful  decoration  of  the  premises,  in 
v/inning  the  acceptance  of  the  community,  in  achieving  an  in- 
fluence in  community  affairs  and  in  the  quality  of  their  self- 
imposed  standards.    The  concern  over  the  welfare  of  younger 
children  is  an  indication  that  this  valuable  social  resource 
may  be  further  developed  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 


B.    The  3 to re-front  clubs  have  many  other  strong  points. 


There  is  considerably  more  value  for  our  own  work  in  ana- 
lyzing the  strong  points  of  this  program  than  in  criticizing  its 
weaknesses  and  limitations.    Actually  these  latter  pale  into  in- 
significance when  it  is  considered  that  spontaneous  youth  "clubs" 
in  similar  urban  circumstances  elsewhere  are  serious  sources  of 
social  infection.    The  rather  limited  horizons  of  the  clubs  and 
the  heavy  weighting  of  dancing  in  the  programs  is  characteristic 
of  the  age  group  (as  all  pastors  know!)     The  use  of  liquor  on 
special  occasions  in  the  young  adult  group's  club  is  in  conformity 
with  the  accepted  social  patterns  in  most  of  the  homes  of  the 
parents. 

What  are  the  strong  points? 

1.  The  clubs  are  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  West  End  community. 
They  are  in  and  of  it.    They  have  grov/n  up  with  its  problems 
and  know  them  firsthand.     The  leadership  developed  out  of 
this  material  has  a  tremendous  advantage. 

2.  Their  stake  being  that  of  past,  present  and  future  residents, 
they  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  community  welfare  rather  than 
in  a  narrower  institutional  framework.    The  age  limits  make 
these  clubs  temporary  for  each  individual,  what  remains  is 
the  community  they  will  continue  to  live  in.    Our  investiga- 
tor was  so  impressed  with  this  aspect  of  the  natter  that  he 
reported  that  "there  appears  to  be  a  greater  community  spirit 
existing  between,  and  within,  these  groups  than  there  is  in 
the  organized  centers  of  the  West  End." 

3«    Minor  rivalries  between  the  clubs  seem  to  be  subordinated  to 
mutual  cooperation  and  mutual  support. 

4.     Their  doors  are  open  to  all.    Mr.  MacIJeill's  reception  v/as  in- 
variably cordial.     They  seem  to  have  consciously  chosen  not 
to  hide  from  or  attempt  to  sever  themselves  from  the  community, 
but  to  welcome  it  upon  their  own  established  ground. 

5«     They  seem  to  have  a  clear  consciousness  that  their  clubs  are 
a  deliberrte  substitute  for  street  gangs  and  that  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  function  is  the  overcoming  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency.    They  point  with  pride  to  the  absence  of  police 
records  among  their  membership.    One  club,  not  among  the 
three  observed,  is  largely  composed  of  the  former  group 
dubbed  by  the  press  as  the  "llorth  Station  Terror  Gang"  who 
committed  serious  depredations  some  years  ago.     The  police 
testimony  is  that  this  activity  has  ceased  since  the  club  was 
organized,     (it  is,  incidentally,  notable  that  none  of  the 
club  members  interviewed  questioned  the  seriousness  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem  in  the  West  End.)    They  see  a 
modified — more  supervised — store-front  pattern  as  the  solu- 
tion for  delinquency  in  the  ti/elve-to-f ourteen  high  school 
age  group. 
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6.  The  club  cloth  is  cut  to  fit  the  club  members'  capacity  to 
pay.    This  is  the  price  of  and,  objectively,  a  benefit  of 
independence.    Doing  the  most  you  can  with  what  you  can  ac- 
tually afford  is  an  essential  lesson  that  one  needs  to  learn 
in  the  process  of  attaining  maturity.    It  is  not  learned  in 
the  other  institutions  serving  West  End  children  and  young 
people. 

7.  This  self-support  involves  considerable  self-sacrifice  for 
group  ends.     There  is  genuine  sharing  and  this,  too,  is  a 
step  to\\rard  healthy  maturity. 

8.  The  clubs  have  recognized  (and  demonstrated)  a  need  for  con- 
tinued summer  activity  in  the  West  End  itself.    They  do  not 
go  on  vacation  or  center  their  activity  at  a  distant  camp. 

9.  The  clubs'  memberships  tend  to  cut  across  lines  of  national 
and  religious  difference  and  reflect  the  general  community. 
The  younger  generation  are  proud  that  their  clubs  include 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Orthodox  young  people.  Italian 
and  Irish  names  mingle  with  "American"  ones  on  the  same 
roll. 


10.    These  young  people ' s  standards  are  self-imposed  and,  there- 
fore, considerably  more  genuine  and  binding.     Soft  drinks 
only  are  served  in  the  twenty- and- under  clubs.     Standards  of 
dress  and  conduct  in  the  club  are  established  and  enforced  by 
the  group.    The  usual  tough-guy,  trouble-maker  type  dominant 
in  most  central  city  groups  of  this  age  is  out  of  step  in  the 
club  pattern  developed  in  the  West  End.    What  is  astonishing 
is  not  that  these  self-imposed  standards  are  not  all-inclusive 
or  perfect,  but  that  they  are  as  high  as  they  are  in  this  so- 
cial environment.     The  average  college  fraternity  would  stiff er 
greatly  in  a  point  by  point  comparison. 

Two  other  observations  will  close  this  section.     First,  the  attempts 
of  high  school  age  youngsters  to  "crash"  these  clubs  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate lack  of  an  adequate  program  for  this  age  group  at  present.     They  seem 
to  be  breaking  away  from  present  center  programs  but  are  too  young  to  be 
eligible  for  the  store-front  clubs.    This  is  a  problem  that  merits  study 
and  cooperative  action. 

Some  comfort  to  center  and  church  staff  workers  who  may  infer  some 
implied  criticism  of  their  work  in  the  foregoing  section  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  club  members  were  "graduates"  of  the  centers 
and  expressed  appreciation  of  their  value  for  the  younger  children. 
Mr.  MacNeill's  report  concludes  on  this  point: 

The  Centers,  as  a  whole,  enjoy  a  good  reputation. 

a.  Members  of  "1^-2^"  (Club)  praised  the  work  of  the  West 
End  House  as  well  as  the  YIICA  and  YWCA. 

b.  Girls  that  were  interviewed  praised  the  work  of  the 
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Christian  Center  (Heath) . 
c.    Parker  lienor ial  received  the  glowing  praise  of  many  of 
the  young  "boys  in  that  neighborhood. 

General  Welfare  Agencies  and  Social  Resources 

The  difficulty  in  compiling  any  sort  of  rudimentary  directory  of  ad- 
ditional West  End  social  resources  is  that  the  southern  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict merges  into  the  downtown  area  and  includes  a  great  many  of  the  state 
and  city  offices  of  social  service  agencies.     Some  of  these  may  incidentally 
serve  neighborhood  needs  hut  inclusion  of  them  all  would  only  serve  to 
prolong  and  confuse  the  listing.    In  the  main,  then,  only  units  directly 
serving  the  West  End  will  be  listed.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  presence 
in  the  West  End  of  the  headquarters  of  such  agencies  as  the  Eamily  Society, 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  the  Big 
Brother  Association,  etc.  ,  makes  a  variety  of  excellent  case  work  and  re- 
lated service  especially  accessible  to  the  West  End.    Census  tract  loca- 
tion will  be  given  in  parenthesis. 

A.  Public  services 

Boston  Juvenile  Court,  Pemberton  Square  (F-6) 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  43  Hawkins  Street  (F-6) 

West  End  Branch,  Dependent  Aid,  25  Blossom  Street  (H-l) 
Health  Unit,  25  Blossom  Street  (H-l) 

Dental,  Tuberculosis  Diagnostic  and  Child  Health  Clinics,  other 

health  services 
Police  Station,  3  Joy  Street  (K-l) 

Public  Library,  West  End  Branch,  131  Cambridge  Street  (H-4) 
Wayfarer's  Lodge,  30  Hawkins  Street  (F-6) 

B.  Private  services 

1.  Health 

Committee  for  Home  Care  of  Children  with  Heart  Disease 

office  in  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit  and  Grove 
Streets  (H-3) 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  12^3  Charles  Street  (H-3) 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit  and  Grove  Streets  (H-3) 
Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,  32  Fruit  Street  (H-3) 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  25  Blossom  Street  (H-l) 
Bedside  nursing  care  and  pre-natal  classes 

2.  Family  Service  and  Relief 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  West  End  Branch,  25  Blossom  Street  (H-l) 
Family  Society  of  Boston,  West  End  Branch,  25  Blossom  Street  (H-l) 
Jewish  Family  Welfare  Assn.,  West  End  Branch,  25  Blossom  Street  (H-l) 

The  housing  of  many  of  these  health  and  welfare  resources  in  the  Health 
Unit  on  Blossom  Street  tends  to  nininize  overlapping  and  contribute  to 
the  development  of  maximum  service.     It  is  centrally-located  and  easily 
accessible  from  any  part  of  the  West  End. 
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Chapter  5-     The  Community  Outlook 


Prophesy  in  the  face  of  the  extreme  complexity  and  mobility  of  central- 
urban  problems  in  general  and  of  the  West  2nd  in  particular  is  a  risky 
business.    We  have  not  forgotten  the  Woods'  survey  "boner"  in  confidently 
and  flatly  declaring  in  1902  that  "Protestantism  is  passing"  in  the  West 
2nd,  "the  religious  issue... lies  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  sys- 
tems."   In  the  years  between  social  science  has  learned  greater  caution. 
The  full  story  of  the  future  will  have  to  await  the  unfolding  of  the 
years.    What  is  possible,  and  valuable,  is  to  draw  together  from  the  avail- 
able factual  data  such  indications  of  probable  immediate  and  possible  long- 
term  trends  as  may  be  found.    Most  of  the  points  below  have  been  touched 
on  in  the  earlier  text  but  they  are  summarized  here  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  and  weighed  together. 

The  following  statements  would  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  "com- 
munity outlook"  of  the  West  2nd. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  structure  of  the  community  is  unlikely  to  be 
drastically  altered  in  the  near  future.     The  known  changes  contemplated  by 
public  and  private  agencies  are  relatively  minor  as  compared,  for  example, 
to  those  contemplated  for  Charlestown.    The  2mbankment  Speedway,  while  (as 
noted)  disadvantageous  to  the  neighborhood,  will  run  along  its  periphery 
and  will  not  break  up  the  West  2nd  itself  as  the  once  proposed  central 
artery  along  Leverett  Street  would  have  done.    Present  traffic  reform 
plans  contemplate  no  additional  highways  in  West  2nd  territory.    The  only 
other  pending  city  and  Metropolitan  District  plans  affecting  our  area  of 
study  are  those  for  an  improved  traffic  interchange  around  the  Charles 
Street  Station  and  those  for  improvement  of  the  Charlesbank  and  Lomasney 
playgrounds.    Both  may  be  long  delayed. 

For  many  years  the  State  House  has  had  inadequate  space  for  state 
offices  and  widely  scattered,  inefficient  and  uneconomic  office  rentals 
have  resulted.    Eventual  building  of  an  additional  office  building  or 
buildings  close  to  the  present  State  House  is  highly  probable.    However , 
the  site  may  displace  little  or  no  residential  property  and  the  date  of 
actual  construction  is  indefinite.    There  remains  the  possibility  that 
this  State  House  expansion  might  include  the  First  Methodist  property 
lying  in  the  block  below  the  present  offices.    In  recent  months  some  ten- 
tative and  exploratory  inquiries  of  Methodist  officials  have  been  made. 

2.  It  appears  that  the  total  population,  will  PXPb^aMy_decline  gradu^, 
ally  in  the  near  future.    We  have  seen  that  the  very  sharp  drop  of  31  per 
cent  in  the  19 20*' s"  was  followed  by  only  a  2.7  per  cent  loss  in  the  '30's. 
The  1945  state  census  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  but  indicate  a 
7.7  per  cent  loss.     State  research  experts  forecast  loss  at  about  the  same 
rate  through  1950  and  a  more  moderate  decline  up  to  1970,  totaling  20  per 
cent  over  the  twenty-five-year  period.    Beyond  five  years  this  is,  of 
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course,  an  "if  present  trends  continue "  guess.    Major  factors  in  this 
forecast  are  deteriorating  housing  and  some  "business  encroachment.  Yet 
even  v/ithout  the  help  of  possible  positive  factors  the  state  forecast  is 
for  about  20,000  West  End -residents  in  1970.    Our  own  5*01  per  cent 
sample  census  gave  no  indication  of  any  imminent  mass  exodus.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  those  interviewed  desired  to  remain.    The  same  census 
presented  definite  evidence  Of  substantial  recent  migration  into  the  West 
End.    Of  6lk  families  233  had  moved  into  the  West  End  in  the  preceding 
five  years. 

3 .  It  appears  that  the  pro-portion  of  children  will  probably  decline, 
and  the  proportion  of  adults  and  of  aged  per." ons  will  probably  increase  in 
the  near  future.     This  is  in  line  with  the  recent  population  trend,  the 
attitudes  of  the  residents  expressed  in  the  sample  census,  the  trend  to 
decrease  in  the  size  of  dwelling  units  and  other  factors.  Population 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  declined  24  per  cent  in  the  '30's,  whereas 
total  population  declined  only  2»7  per  cent.    More  than  half  the  parents 
with  children  under  eighteen  were  thinking  of  moving  from  the  West  End, 
while  84  per  cent  of  the  adults  without  such  children  did  not  want  to 
move.    Continued  prosperity  may  well  mean  that  more  children  will  be 
born,  but  it  also  facilitates  the  family  transfer  to  a  better  environment 
for  children. 

4 .  It  a-npe ar$  that  the  proportion  of  the  foreign-bor n  wil  1  probably 
decline  in  the  near  future,  that  of  the  native-born  incraa.se.    The  decline 
in  total  number  of  foreign-born  was  25  per  cent  between  1930  and  1940. 
Unless  a  sharp  change  in  national  immigration  policy  occurs ,  the  natural 
decline  will  continue  at  an  increasing  fate.    Foreign-born  indicated  a 
slightly  higher  desire  to  move  out  of  the  West  End  than  did  the  native- 
born  in  the  sample  census. 

5 •     It  appears  that  the  proportion  of  -persons .  available  to  our 
churches  will  probably  increase  in  the  near  future.    The  sample  census  in- 
dicated that  among  persons  taking  up  residence  in  the  West  End  in  the  last 
five  years,  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal  proportion  was  6  per  cent 
higher  than  that  in  the  total  sample  and  the  unaffiliated  proportion  3h  P©r 
cent  higher.    The  sampling  of  attitude  toward  continued  residence  found 
87  per  cent  of  Protestant  families  wishing  to  remain  in  the  West  End,  a 
14  per  cent  higher  favorable  response  than  for  the  total  replies,  22  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  Tubman  Catholic  families  and  1*0  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  Jewish  families. 

6.     It  appears  that  housing  v/ill  continue  to  deteriorate  and  prop- 
erty values  will  tend  to  decline  in  the  near  future.    This  is,  of  course, 
particularly  true  of  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  and  West  End  Proper  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  cheap  building  and  poor  construction  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  is  everywhere  evident,    respite  some  renovations,  this 
seems  to  be  the  overall  trend. 

7«     The  trend  toward  subdivision  into  apartments,  rotming  houses,  and 
tenements — toward  smaller  and  smaller  dwelling  units — will  probably  con- 
tinue in  the  rear  future.    This  is   a  district-wide  trend.    The  conversion 
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of  Beacon  Hill  "mansions"  into  fashionable  apartmonts  will  probably  con- 
tinue.   Among  probable  results  may  be  a  larger,  more  adu.lt,  more  transient 
population  in  some  sections. 

8 .    It appears  that  t he  pressure  for  business,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial invasion  will  continue  but,  probably,  at  a  declining  rate  in  the 
immediate  future.    The  tendency  for  central  urban  location  of  many  types 
of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  has  been  reversed  in  recent  years 
in  most  great  American  cities.    The  North  and  South  Ends  are  equally  cen- 
tral and  much  nearer  non-residential  conquest  than  is  the  West  End. 

9«  The  dominant  reason  for  West  End  residence,  convenient  nearness 
to  central-city  work ,  chops  and  entertainment,  probably  will  continue  to 
be  an  effective  stabilizer  of  the  residential  character  of  the  West  End. 
The  fact  that  commercial  invasion  of  the  North  and  South  Ends  and  even  of 
the  Back  Bay  is  far  advanced  in  some  respects  strengthens  the  likelihood 
that  those  desiring  central-city  residence  will  strive  to  preserve  the 
residential  character  of  the  West  End. 

10 .  It  appears  that  the  zoning  protections  for  West  End  residences 
are  unlikely  to  be  weakened  in  the  immediate  future.    On  the  contrary,  the 
recent  history  is  one  of  increasing  protection  against  business  and  com- 
mercial invasion.     This  probably  reflects  both  declining  non-residential 
pressure  and  increase  in  the  intensiveness  and  extensiveness  of  resi- 
dential demand. 

11.  Beacon  Hill  will  probably  continue  as  a  strong  stabilizing  fac- 
tor favoring  West  End  residence  in  the  immediate  future.    3eacon  Hill 
prestige  has  been  constant  over  15 0  years  while  other  Boston  sites  of 
fashionable  residence  have  bloomed  and  faded.    Firey  demonstrates  that  it 
has  gained  in  prestige  and  blue-book  families  in  the  present  century  and 
that  these  families  "set  the  tone"  despite  the  apartment  subdivision  trend. 
Eventual  shift  of  status  is  probably  inevitable,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
very  gradual. 

12.  There  is  a  long-range  possibility  of  extended  public  or  private 
housing  projects  reversing  the  present  gradual  decline  of  the  West  End  as 
a  residential  area.     The  present  major  obstacle  to  large-scale  housing 
projects  is  the  high  cost  of  site  clearance.     City  Planning  Board  offi- 
cials regard  these  costs  as  "artificially  high"  in  the  upper  West  End  and 
see  the  possibility  of  some  combination  of  more  realistic  amortization 
valuations,  continued  property  depreciation,  amendment  of  existing  Fed- 
eral limitations  (12.)  and  a  new  depression  resulting  in  extended  housing 
projects  in  this  area.     Such  a  development  might  result,  as  in  South  Bos- 
ton, in  a  backflow  of  population  and  a  far  more  favorable  future  community 
outlook. 


IP.  Present  legislation  restricts  financing  of  public  housing  projects  to 
those  where  site  clearance  costs  are  under  $1.50  per  square  foot. 
This  means  that  many  of  the  tenement  slums  of  Boston  cannot  be  attacked. 
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MAP  30 

KEY  TO  "LOCATION  0?  CHURCHES 
AND  OTHER.  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS" 

1.  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel  (Unitarian) 

2.  Church  of  the  Advent  (Episcopal) 

3.  Charles  St.  Meeting  House  (Universalist) 

4.  Church  of  the  Nev/  Jerusalem 

5.  First  Methodist  Church 

6.  Heath  Christian  Center  (Baptist) 

7.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Episcopal) 

8.  Salvation  Army  Corps 

9.  Merrimac  Mission  (107  Staniford) 

10.  Rescue  Army  Inc.  (4lA  HoV/ard) 

11.  Our  Lady  of  Ostrobrama  (Polish)  R.C. 

12.  St.  Joseph's  R.C. 

13.  Congregation  Anshe  Libavitz 

14.  Congregation  T.ifereth  Israel 

15.  Congregation  Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol)  Synogogues 

16.  Congregation  Adas  Israel 

17.  Congregation  Villnow 

18.  Christian  Assembly  (Garden  &  Cambridge) 


MAP   30-LOCATION  OF  CHURCHES  AND  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

WEST   END  CENSUS    TRACTS      19  48 
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PART  II 
THE  CHURCHES 

Methodological  Introduction 

One  of  the  most  obvious  observations  to  he  made  about  our  churches 
and  religious  institutions  in  the  West  2nd  is  that  they  present  a  wide 
variation  in  relation  to  the  neighborhood,  in  structure  and  in  dominant 
purpose  and  function.    In  contrast  to  East  Boston  and  South  Boston  and 
some  other  sections  of  the  city,  v/e  are  not  dealing  here  v/ith  a  group  of 
local  neighborhood  churches  following  traditional  denominational  patterns 
for  the  local  urban  church  v/ith  varying  degrees  of  success. 

Instead  some  of  our  churches  have  never  been  primarily  concerned 
v/ith  the  people  or  the  problems  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated.   Rather,  they  are  typical  urban  "central  churches"  v/ith  sharply 
defined  theological,  liturgical  or  cultural  emphases.    On  this  basis,  they 
have  drawn  like-minded  persons  from  the  entire  Greater  3oston  area.  Their 
location  was  chosen  and  maintained  because  it  is  "downtown,"  easily  ac- 
cessible to  a  wide  area.    A  secondary  determinant,  in  some  cases,  ^-as 
probably  the  long-standing  "fashionable"  connotation  of  Beacon  Hill 
location. 

On  the  other  hand  concern  for  the  neighborhood  and  adaptation  to  its 
changing  population  and  changing  needs  has  led  others  of  our  religious 
institutions  to  shift  gradually  from  a  primary  concern  v/ith  a  neighbor- 
hood membership  and  constituency  and  a  Sunday  service  centered  program  to 
dominant  concern  with  social  service  and  a  weekday  program  related  to  com- 
munity needs.    More  recently  social  service  projects  under  religious  aus- 
pices have  been  launched  without  any  direct  association  with  a  local  con- 
gregation or  "church"  in  the  traditional  sense. 

Still  others  have  maintained  a  dominant  emphasis  on  serving  a  neigh- 
borhood congregation  and  providing  Christian  ministry  and  suitable  church- 
centered  programs. 

These  are  the  three  major  types  of  v/ork  sponsored  by  our  churches, 
the  variation  within  each  type  is  considerable.  Some  may  be  in  process 
of  re-evaluating  and  modifying  their  major  emphasis,  others  may  well  do 
so  as  time  goes  on  and  new  situations  develop. 

The  methodological  difficulties  consequent  upon  this  diversity  in 
the  West  End  are  considerable.    Although  all  of  the  cooperating  churches 
and  institutions  v/ere  supplied  with  detailed  schedules  both  the  responses 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  failure  to  use  the  schedules  reflected  the 
difficulty  of  applying  generally  applicable  common  criteria.    Where  prac- 
ticable the  information  obtained  from  schedules  has  been  supplemented  by 
data  derived  from  denominational  yearbooks,  from  interviev/s  v/ith  pastors, 
staff  members,  lay  members  and  other  concerned  persons,  and  from  staff 
observation  of  the  program  activities.    All  the  available  sources  tend  to 
confirm  the  general  conclusion  that  the  character  of  our  various  institu- 
tions in  the  Vest  2nd  is  too  diverse  for  fruitful  over-all  comparison. 
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Practically,   the  more  effective  approach  would  seem  to  he  the  analy- 
sis of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  each  in  relation  to  its  own  pur- 
poses as  expressed  by  its  spokesmen  and  its  extant  program.     In  each  case 
the  neighborhood  situation  and  community  needs  and  problems  are  very  rele- 
vant background.     This  individual  sketching  may  have  the  incidental  advan- 
tage of  more  readily  providing  a  starting  point  for  further  self-analysis 
by  the  personnel  of  each  institution. 

The  grouping  of  our  churches  and  institutions  on  the  basis  of  present 
dominant  function  as  1.  Central-city  churches,  2.  Neighborhood  social- 
service  centers  and  j.  Neighborhood  churches  v/ould  seem  to  be  valid  and 
will  be  followed  in  the  order  given. 
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Chapter  1.     The  Central-city  Churches 


1. 


The  Church  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem 


Year  Organized  1818 


Present  Building  Since  1845 


Total  Membership,  1949 
Active  Members 
Resident 
Non-resident 
Inactive  Members 
Resident 
ITon-resident 


310 
222 
160 
62 
88 

47 
41 

99 
211 

0 


Members  from  West  End 
Per  cent  of  Total 

Other  Members  in  Boston 
Per  cent  of  Total 

Official  Board,  West  End 
Per  cent  of  Total 

Membership,  1940 

Membership,  1930 

Membership,  1920 

Per  cent  loss  1920-1949 


4.5 

3^3 
395 
449 
31.0 


11 
2.8 

39 

12.6 
1 


Male  Members 
Female  Members 
Child  Members 


We  have  seen  in  Chapter  2  that  the  Church  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem  was 
the  earliest  West  End  religious  society  still  surviving  today.    The  church 
building  is  the  only  one  in  continuous  use  by  the  same  society  since  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     From  the  beginning  the  society  drew 
its  adherents  from  all  sections  of  Boston  and  the  imiediate  vicinity.  The 
church  site  was  selected,  not  by  reason  of  a  neighborhood  constituency, 
but  because  it  was  "remarkably  well  situated  being  almost  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  highest  land  in  the  city."    Today  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  members  are  resident  in  the  West  3nd  and  only  15  per  cent  resident 
anywhere  in  Boston.    Of  the  total  membership  35  per  cent  are  beyond  com- 
muting range  of  Boston  and  are  classed  as  non-resident.     This  distant 
group,  seventy-two  of  them  scattered  in  other  states  and  six  in  foreign 
countries,  represents  28  per  cent  of  the  active  roll  and  53  Per  cent  of 
the  inactive  roll.    All  the  members  resident  in  the  West  End  are  active, 
nine  live  on  Beacon  hill,  tv/o  on  the  Back  of  Beacon  Kill.    Only  one  mem- 
ber of  a  total  of  twenty-two  members  of  the  Church  and  Standing  Committees, 
the  official  bodies,  is  a  West  End  resident. 

The  history  of  the  church  indicates  that  its  role  has  been  actually, 
though  not  officially,  one  of  "mother  church"  for  most  of  the  denomina- 
tion's Greater  Boston  churches  which  were  originally  launched  as  mission 
projects  by  the  Bowdoin  Street  church.     The  relatively  large  size  of  its 
membership,  structure  and  resources  tend  to  give  it  continued  leadership 
in  the  group.     Church  funds  continue  to  be  used  for  financing  student 
scholarships  and  ministerial  training. 

The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  fifteen 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  societies  affiliated  in  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  the  New  Jerusalem.    This  in  turn  is  the  re- 
gional body  of  the  national  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
U.S.A.    This  small  denomination  had  eighty- two  churches  and  5.267  members 
in  1948.     Inasmuch  as  the  "New  Church"  or  the  "Swedenborgians"  as  they  are 
frequently  called  are  not  widely  known,  and  inasmuch  as  aspects  of  their 
history  and  viewpoint  are  relevant  to  the  future  role  of  the  local  society 
in  our  cooperative  planning  for  the  West  End,  a  brief  sketch  would  seem  to 
be  in  order. 
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The  Rev.  Antony  Regamey,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Nev;  Jerusalem, 
prepared  the  following  summary  statement: 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  (1688-1772)  -  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  "bishop  - 
v/as  a  Swedish  scientist,  philosopher  and  theologian.     It  was 
his  conviction  that  a  nev/  era,  characterized  "by  freedom  of  in- 
quiry into  the  truth,  lay  "before  Christianity  and  that  he  had 
"been  called  "by  the  Lord  to  present  to  the  world  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  Christian  teaching.     This  centers  on  the  concep- 
tion and  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Risen  and  Glorified, 
as  the  one  and  only  Divine  person  ("in  whom  is  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit");  in  the  recognition  of  a  deeper  truth 
in  the  Scriptures,  revealing  Him  and  concerned  with  the  growing 
spiritual  needs  of  mankind;    and  on  a  practical  exposition  of 
the  practice  of  charity  far  in  advance  of  his  day,  demanding 
that  the  various  groups  constituting  our  social  order  establish 
their  mutual  relationships,  as  "larger  neighbors, "  on  a  Chris- 
tian "basis. 

Swedenborg  regarded  his  message  as  non-denominational  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  total  Christianity  reborn.     However  his  followers  created  a  sep- 
arate institutional  entity.     The  strong  theological  emphasis  and  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  theological  teaching  in  an  intolerant  age  made 
continued  participation  in  the  contemporary  churches  increasingly  diffi- 
cult.    This  was  the  more  true  because  the  strong  strain  of  mysticism  v/as 
alien  to  the  dominant  Protestantism  of  the  period.     Thus,  felt  difference 
and  real  difference  on  both  sices  led  to  the  creation  of  the  "New  Church." 

Increasing  tolerance  and  a  diminishing  general  concern  for  theologi- 
cal o_uestions  in  the  later  years  have  resulted  in  a  closer  realization  Of 
Swedenborg1 s  ecumenical  purpose.     The  rise  of  the  Social  Gospel  movement 
with  its  stress  on  practical  application  of  Christian  faith  echoes  the 
earlier  stress  of  Swedenborg' s  thought  and  has  contributed  to  drawing  the 
Hew  Church  closer  to  the  main  stream  of  Protestantism.     The  Massachusetts 
Association  is  a  long-time  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem,  the  Rev.  Antony  Regamey, 
recently  President  of  the  Boston  Area  Council  of  Churches,  was  an  organizer 
of  and  is  present  Chairman  of  the  V/est  2nd  Ministers'  Association. 

Returning  now  to  the  membership  data  summarized  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section,  it  will  be  noted  that  r.ore  than  tv/o- thirds  of  the  present 
membership  are  women,  less  than  one- third  men.     The  total  membership  has 
declined  at  a  gradual  and  rather  consistent  rate  since  1920,   the  twenty- 
nine-year  loss  being  31  per  cent  of  the  total  1920  membership.  Yearbooks 
do  not  reveal  the  changes  in  "active"  membership  during  this  period  be- 
cause this  category  v/as  not  used  in  the  earlier  years.    The  pastor  feels 
that  removal  of  non-resident  and  inactive  members  from  the  rolls  and  the 
high  average  age  and  consequent  considerable  mortality  among  the  members 
are  factors  in  this  decline. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  employed  members  contrasts 
rntVusi-  sharply  v/ith  that  of  Boston  nnA  Wost  3nd  working  force,  as  the 
table  on  the  following  page  shows. 
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TABLE  7ft 


Occupational  Distribution  in  Boston,  the  West  End, 
and  Among  Members  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 


Of*f*i3"na  t  inn 

Boston 
19^0  ($) 

West  2nd 
19^0  if) 

Hew  Jerusalem 
19^9  (jf) 

Operatives,  laborers 

19 

16 

0 

Seeking  work,  on  relief 

20 

18 

0 

Clerical,  sales 

22 

19 

20 

Craftsmen,  foremen 

10 

7 

10 

Service  workers,  domestics 

Ik 

18 

2 

Proprietors,  managers,  officials 

6 

6 

12 

Professional,  semi-professional 

8 

15 

56 

The  present  church  membership  is  drawn  largely    from  white  collar  and  pro- 
fessional levels  with  an  especially  heavy  weighting  among  professional 
people.     The  unskilled  and  the  economically  underprivileged  are  unrepre- 
sented in  the  membership. 


A  comparison  of  the  "population  pyramids"  of  the  West  End  population 
and  the  constituency  of  the  Church  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem  presents  another 
striking  contrast.     The  West  2nd  population  grouped  in  ten-year  age  brack- 
ets up  to  seventy  years  of  age  and  with  males  to  the  left  and  females  to 
the  right  of  the  center  line  of  the  "pyramid"  present  the  picture  shown 
on  Chart  22.     The  relative  childlessness  of  the  depression  years,  and  of 
many  types  of  West  End  residents,  and  the  exodus  of  families  with  young 
children  from  the  area  are  reflected  in  the  narrow  base  and  broad  middle 
of  this  picturization.    Nevertheless,  if  each  level  were  a  wooden  block, 
the  structure  would  stand.     Sociologically  the  community,  while  not  en- 
tirely self-perpetuating  without  continued  in-migration,  has  a  fairly 
normal  sex  and  age  balance  above  the  twenty-year  level. 

The  Church  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem  constituency,  i.e.,  all  adults  and 
children  listed  as  having  some  relation  to  the  church  program,  presents 
the  picture  that  heads  the  next  page  when  grouped  in  the  same  way.  The 
resultant  figure  above  the  ten-year  level  is  an  inverted  and  misshapen 
pyramid.    The  predominance  of  adults  and  of  older  adults  may  be  in  part  a 
reflection  of  the  denomination's  stress  on  adult  program  and  the  greater 
appeal  to  mature  adults  of  the  church's  theological  emphasis.    The  numbers 
of  children  under  ten  years  are  drawn  largely  from  the  cradle  roll  list- 
ing.    The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  so- 
ciety is  to  follow  up  initial  contact  so  that  young  children  are  drawn 
into  the  Sunday  school  and  the  subsequent  stream  of  church  life. 

Whatever  the  background  reasons  for  the  present  configuration  of 
church  membership,  it  raises  very  serious  problems  to  be  considered  by 
the  proper  committees  of  the  society.     The  comparatively  large  groups  in 
the  upper  age  brackets  imply  a  normal  expectancy  of  exceptionally  high 
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TOTAL  CONSTITUENCY 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  TIE  NEW  JERUSALEM 


Age 


70  and 
over 


60-69 


50-59 


30-39 


20-29 


10-19 


Under 
10 


MALE  FEMALE 


19 


30 


L4 


20 


16 


2h 


43 


50 


51 


^2 


31 


15 


12 


28 


nortality.     Ten  or  twenty  years  from  now  the  church  faces  serious  decima- 
tion unless  sources  not  now  present  in  the  constituency  are  drawn  upon. 
Similarly,  even  the  small  numbers  now  in  the  twenty  to  forty  age  range 
cannot  "be  replaced  by  present  contacts  in  future  years.     The  unbalance 
between  men  and  women  at  almost  every  a.re  level  presents  another  challenge 
to  program  planning. 

The  Church  School 


Enrollment  6l 
Officers  and  Teachers  13 
Number  of  Classes  7 


Teachers  Resident  in  V/est  End  1 
Pupils  Resident  in  V/est  End  5 
Children  of  non-members  5 


The  church  school  enrollment  figure  does  not  include  the  forty-two 
listed  on  the  cradle  roll.     Classes  are  as  follows: 


Age 

3-5 
6-7 
8-9 


Enrollment 

8 
3 
3 


Name  of  Class 

Beginners 
Primary 
Junior  I 
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10-12 
12-1** 
15-25 


3 
k 

13 
27 


Junior  II 

Intermediate 

Senior 

Swedenborg  Fellowship 


26  and  over 


The  strong  predominance  of  adults  in  the  constituency  is  reflected 
in  the  church  school.    Most  of  the  classes  are  very  small.     The  number  of 
persons  drav/n  from  the  locality  and  from  outside  the  church  family  is  also 
small.     Ten  of  the  teachers  and  officers  are  college  graduates,  the  other 
three  have  completed  high  school.     This  is  an  exceptionally  favorable  edu- 
cational "background. 

A  major  handicap  to  the  development  of  the  church  school  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  physical  facilities  and  modern  equipment  for  religious  educa- 
tion.   Even  such  usual  equipment  as  small  chairs  and  tables  for  younger 
children  is  lackingt     The  large  first-floor  rooms  are  used  for  several 
classes  meeting  simultaneously.     There  is  a  need  for  smaller  suitably- 
equipped  rooms  for  class  meetings.     These  needs  exist  for  the  children 
and  others  now  inadequately  served  even  though  it  may  he  acknowledged  that 
the  immediate  prospect  of  substantial  increase  in  numbers  is  slight.  The 
number  of  children  of  present  members  is  limited  and  many  of  these  fami- 
lies are  too  remote  from  the  church  for  regular  Sunday  school  attendance. 
Nevertheless,   those  who  do  attend  deserve  more  adequate  facilities. 

Plant  and  Resources 

The  church  entrance  flanked  by  a  restaurant  and  the  Hew  Church  Union 
book  store  on  Bowdoin  Street  gives  little  indication  of  the  substantial 
church  edifice  within.     From  the  standpoint  of  eye  appeal  to  the  community 
this  is  nrost  unfortuante.    A  ground  level  hallway  leads  back  to  the  lower- 
floor  100ms  while  a  wide  stairway  leads  up  and  back  to  the  church  audi- 
torium.    The  fine  gothic  interior  with  high  vaulted  nave,  paneled  and 
carved  balconies,  central  "repository"  for  the  Word  and  sanctuary,  stained 
glass  windows  and  massive  pews  is  beautiful  and  impressive.     The  seating 
capacity  is  80C.     The  large  organ  and  choir  loft  are  situated  on  the  bal- 
cony at  the  rear.     The  minister's  office  faces  the  street  above  the  entry 
doors  and  stairway.    Downstairs  the  large  vestry  is  fronted  by  a  raised 
stage.    A  kitchen  and  parlor  lead  off  the  vestry  at  the  rear.     The  build- 
ing, now  over  a  hundred  years  old  is  of  sturdy  brick  construction.  Ex- 
tensive repairs  were  made  several  years  ago,  adhering  to  the  original 
floor  plan.     Both  exterior  and  interior  have  been  painted  recently.  The 
consistent  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  interior  is  a  distinct  asset.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  floor  plan  does  not  lend  itself  to  present  recognized 
architectural  needs  for  religious  education. 

In  addition  to  the  church  building  the  congregation  owns  the  five- 
story  brick  building  flanking  the  church  entrance  on  the  north.    Most  of 
the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  book  store  conducted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  the  New  Jerusalem.     The  upper  floors  are  rented  to 
residential  tenants  and  the  income  accrues  to  the  church.     The  two  frame 
buildings  just  north  of  the  church  entrance,   the  nearest  of  three  and  the 
next  of  five  stories,  also  belong  to  the  church.     The  lower  floor  is 
leased  to  a  restaurant  at  present  and  the  upper  floors  are  not  used. 
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The  19^9  endowment  capital  of  the  church  was  $2^6,979  and  income  from 
this  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $8,7^8.    The  congregation  is  debt  free. 
The  most  recent  annual  "budget  reported  was  $1^,753  for  current  expense  as 
compared  to  $13,581  in  19^0,  $17,9^8  in  1935  and  $16,^56  in  1930.  The 
"benevolence  "budget  was  $32^  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  $456  in  19*K).  Income 
from  the  contributions  of  members,  offerings,  etc.,  was  $5,024  last  year, 
$3,966  in  19^0,  $5,066  in  1935  and  $4,6l6  in  1930. 

Ministry,  program,  attendance 

The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  has  a  full-time  minister,  the  Rev. 
Antony  Regamey  who  has  served  it  during  the  past  fifteen  years.    His  resi- 
dence is  in  Waltnam,  his  office  at  the  church.     The  church  also  employs  a 
stenographer  and  sexton  full-time  and  a  part-time  church  secretary  and  a 
treasurer. 

Worship  services  are  conducted  at  11:00  ■a.m.  Sunday  mornings  follow- 
ing the  iQi  00  a»B*  eha&ok  school.    Attendance  at  the  services  conducted  on 
tliB  fii'Ov  thioe  Sundays  of  October  19^8  averaged  eighty-seven  per  Sunday. 
Among  pews  seating  800  persons  the  worshiping  congregation  is  scattered 
and  few.     The  Church  Committee  is  the  planning  "body  for  church  program 
during  the  year.     The  Standing  Ccramittee  has  the  supervision  of  the  real 
property  and  endowment  funds.     Beth  are  elected  annually  by  the  Society 
members.     In  line  with  the  experience  of  many  ITew  England  churches  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  merger  of  these  committees  for  more  effective 
and  integrated  functioning. 

There  are  four  regularly- functioning  parish  organizations.  The 
Ladies?  Aid  Association  has  53  members  and  an  average  attendance  of  fif- 
teen.    The  Thimble  Club  has  seventeen  members  and  an  average  attendance 
of  ten.    The  Swedenborg  Fellowship  is  an  organization  for  adult  religious 
education  with  twenty- seven  members  and  an  average  attendance  of  eighteen. 
Only  the  latter  has  male  members  and  it  enlists  only  four  men.     The  Young 
Peoples'  Fellowship  of  five  boys  and  eight  girls  has  an  average  attendance 
of  nine.    The  total  average  attendance  of  fifty-two,  even  discounting  some 
probable  overlapping  among  the  groups,  represents  a  small  proportion 
of  the  church  membership  participating  in  any  parish  activity  apart  from 
the  weekly  church  services.     This  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  central- 
city  church  serving  a  widely  scattered  constituency,  but  the  consequences 
of  limited  fellowship,  limited  function,  and  limited  service  both  to  the 
community  where  the  church  is  located  and  to  the  church's  members  cannot 
be  overlooked.     In  this  instance  the  consequences   to   internal  fellowship 
seem    to  have  been  largely  overcome  by  family  relationships  within  the 
congregation,  well-attended  monthly  congregational  dinners  following  the 
morning  service  and  other  regular  and  special  events.     The  church  adver- 
tises weekly  in  the  Boston  press. 

Community  influence. 

What  has  gone  before  has  by  inference  supplied  the  background  ele- 
ments for  this  aspect  of  the  analysis.     The  consistent  participation  of 
the  pastor  in  the  West  2nd  Ministers'  Association  and  the  occasional  meet- 
ings of  that  body  and  of  the  Study  Committee  in  the  Church  vestry,  an 
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occasional  united  service,  the  few  resident  members  and  church  school 
pupils — these  constitute  the  major  contacts  of  the  church  with  the  West 
End.     The  minister  is  not  active  in  any  West  End  community  organization 
except  the  Ministers1  Association.    Generally  the  church  and  its  member- 
ship and  the  community  and  its  residents  have  little  acquaintance  with 
each  other.     There  exists,  however,  a  strong  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
pastor  and  many  members  to  restore  "living  reference"  to  the  people  liv- 
ing r.aarby  and  to  find  means  for  rendering  effective  service,  in  coopera- 
tion with  all  of  our  West  End  churches,  to  community  needs. 

The  church  has  had  a  long-standing  interest  in  developing  special 
program  and  service  to  the  many  lonely  older  persons  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.     The  launching  of  such  a  program  has  been  deferred  during 
the  course  of  the  present  study  in  the  interest  of  common  decision  on  a 
cooperative  plan  and  division  of  labor.    Location,  resources  and  even  the 
age  and  class  pattern  of  the  congregation  are  favorable  factors  in  this 
possible  new  orientation. 

In  facing  the  problem  of  the  isolation  of  the  church  in  relation  to 
the  community,  it  must  be  recognized  that  some  of  the  contributing  factors 
may  well  be  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  society  while  others  are  al- 
terable.   The  church  and  denominational  names  are  unfamiliar  and  have  a 
somewhat  esoteric  connotation  for  mos't  of  the  uninitiate.     The  strong 
theological  stress  and  emphasis  on  Swedenborg 1 s  teaching  is  a  limiting 
factor.    While  both  these  are  probably  essentially  inherent,  other  factors 
would  not  seem  to  be  so.     The  church  entrance  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
book  store  and  a  restaurant  is  probably  "invisible"  to  many  who  regularly 
pass  by  on  Bowdoin  and  Mt»  Vernon  Streets.     This  is  probably  true  even 
though  the  twin  bulletin  boards  at  the  entry  carry  attractive  weekly  pla- 
cards in  color  announcing  the  sermon  topic.     The  somewhat  ingrown  nature 
of  the  program  and  the  lack  of  modern  church  school  facilities  are  matters 
that  may  be  remedied.     Consideration  might  v/ell  be  given  to  the  remodel- 
ing and  use  of  some  of  the  adjoining  property  which  already  belongs  to  the 
congregation  for  providing  all  or  part  of  the  following  assets:     (a)  a 
more  eye-catching  and  attractive   (in   the  full  sense  of  that  word)  front 
in  the  public  view,  (b)  modern  religious  education  facilities,  (c)  parish 
house  facilities,  (d)  a  ground  floor  reading  room  inviting  public  use. 
It  might  be  well  to  consider  the  development  of  a  properly- supervised 
program  for  making  the  church  available  for  worship  and  meditation  during 
the  week. 

Consideration  also  might,  well  be  given  to  activs  ministry  reaching 
out  into  and  serving  the  community.     The  needs  of  the  West  End  call  for 
many  more  highly- trained  workers  in  specialized  fields  than  are  now  avail- 
able.   The  resources  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  give  them  a  real 
opportunity  to  undertake  an  active  share  in  a  cooperative  plan  for  Chris- 
tian service  to  their  West  End  neighbors. 

2.  The  Church  of  the  Advent 


Year  Organized  1844 


Present  Building  Since  1880 
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Communicants,  19^9  9^7 
Communicants,  19^0  65^ 


Communicants,  1930  1570 
Communicants,  1920    Hot  reported 


As  we  have  seen  this  church  "began  "in  a  hall  on  Merrimack  Street," 
succeeded  the  Congregationalists  in  the  Bowdoin  Street  "stone  house"  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  took  up  residence  at  its  present  site 
on  the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Brimmer  Streets  near  the  Embankment. 
Eere  the  church  has  prospered  as  the  outstanding  Greater  Boston  center  of 
Anglo-Catholicism.     The  memhership  is  dravm  from  a  wide  arc  around  Boston, 
attracted  by  the  sacramental  ministry  of  the  church  and  the  liturgical 
"beauty  of  the  services-    As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  census  conducted  "by  the 
Department  of  He  search  and  Strategy  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  has  failed 
to  reveal  some  members  or  attendants  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 

The  substantial  property  valued  at  nearly  $700,000  in  the  current 
yearbook,  and  extending  along  Mt.  Vernon  and  Brimmer  Streets  includes  a 
rectory,  a  parish  house  and  "Moseley  Hall"  as  veil  as  the  large  brick 
church  edifice.     The  membership  figures  given  above  and  other  figures 
used  in  this  section  and  the  one  following  are  derived  from  the  annual 
Journals  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.    Although  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  and  the  Mission  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  shared  in  the 
initiation  and  support  of  the  present  study,  it  was  the  joint  decision 
of  the  clergy  of  the  two  churches  that  much  of  the  information  asked  in 
the  schedules  used  by  other  of  the  churches  was  not  within  their  power  to 
release  in  view  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  their  ministry.  Analysis 
such  as  that  made  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  the  iTew  Jerusalem  is  ob- 
viously impossible  in  these  circumstances.     In  fact  interpretation  even 
of  those  yearbook  figures  available  must  be  left  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the  figures  reported  to  the 


An  outgrowth  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  England,  popularly  known  as 
the  "Catholic  Revival,"  the  Church  of  the  Advent  regards  itself  as  Catho- 
lic without  the  Roman  superimpositions,  as  standing  in  the  main  stream 
of  "the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church."    A  sharp  distinction 
is  made  between  this  position  and  that  of  all  persons  and  groups  accept- 
ing the  Protestant  label.    It  was  this  viewpoint  held  by  two  of  the 
West  End  churches  concerned  that  led  to  the  use  of  the  "Protestant  and 
Episcopal"  covering  designation  in  the  present  study.    Major  differences 
from  Roman  Catholicism  are  refusal  to  recognize  the  papacy,  ooaduct  of 
services  in  the  familiar  tongue  and  rejection  of  mariolatry.  Masses, 
confession,  the  use  of  candles,  prayer  forms,  vestments  follow  what  is 
regarded  as  the  true  Catholic  tradition.    An  aspect  of  this  is  the  dom- 
inantly  sacramental  character  of  the  ministry  rendered.    Of  the  9^7  com- 
municants last  reported,  143  were  in  church-affiliated  family  groups, 
601  were  related  to  the  church  only  as  individuals*     The  distinctive 
character  of  this  church  has  dravm  to  it  persons  of  like  mind  from  all 
parts  of  Greater  Boston.    Once  again  the  centrality  of  the  West  End  and 
the  prestige  of  Beacon  Hill     are    important    factors  in  the  church  loca- 
tion.   The  primary  concern  is  not  with  the  neighborhood,  its  people  or 
its  problems.     The  church  has  a  wider  ministry. 


Diocese. 


Considerations  of  median  rent  led  to  the  selection  of  the  block  on 
which  the  Church  of  the  Advent  is  located  as  one  of  those  canvassed  as 
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typical  of  Beacon  Hill.    Of  138  adults  with  whom  contact  was  made,  ninety- 
seven  were  Protestant  and  Episcopal.    Almost  half  (forty-eight)  of  these 
were  Episcopal  hat,  significantly,  only  one- third  of  these  (sixteen)  were 
affiliated  by  membership  or  attendance  with  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  The 
ministry  of  the  church  would  seem  to  he  limited  not  only  to  Episcopalians, 
tut  among  Episcopalians.    Another  "typical"  Beacon  Hill  block  bordering  on 
the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  neighborhood  yielded  almost  identical  ratios.  One 
other  set  of  facts  about  these  blocks  is  of  interest  both  to  the  Church  of 
the  Advent  and  generally.     In  the  first  block  only  two  other  adults  claim- 
ing Protestant  or  Episcopal  affiliation  attended  any  West  End  church. 
These  Wo  went  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.     In  the  second  block  St.  John's 
claimed  two,  First  Methodist  five  and  Advent  seven.     The  remaining  twenty- 
three  attended  outside  the  West  End  or  not  at  all.    All  other  samplings  on 
Beacon  Hill  were  in  line  with  the  first  finding.    Extremely  few  Beacon  Hill 
people  attend  any  West  End  church  except  Advent.     (The  Charles  Street  Meet- 
ing House  was  not  functioning  as  a  church  at  the  time  of  the  canvass.)  The 
reverse  is  almost  equally  true — very  few  Advent  members  or  attendants  were 
found  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Beacon  Hill  neighborhood. 

Even  without  analysis  of  the  membership  records,  the  canvass  data  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  large  con- 
stituency of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  is  resident  on  Beacon  Hill. 

A  much  higher  proportion  of  West  End  residents  are  among  the  children 
on  the  church  school  roll.     The  list  prepared  by  Father  Hale  indicates 
that  thirty-four  of  a  total  of  eighty-eight  children  served  are  from  fami- 
lies resident  in  the  West  End.    Only  one  of  these  children  comes  from  the 
Back  of  Beacon  Hill,  the  rest  all  have  Beacon  Hill  residence.  Earlier 
church  school  totals  reported  v/ere  thirty- four  for  19^-0,  forty- seven  for 
1930  and  150  in  1920- 

The  most  recent  listing  of  annual  current  expenditure  was  nearly 
$70,000.     The  1920  endowment  was  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  church  is  served  by  the  Rev.  Whitney  D.  Kale  as  rector  with  two 
priests  as  assistants  and  a  sister  of  the  Society  of  St.  Margaret  as 
parish  visitor.    Obviously,  if  any  part  of  the  substantial  resources  of 
this  church  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  West  End  problems  and  needs,  the 
cooperative  attack  on  them  could  be  greatly  strengthened.    Father  Hale 
has  expressed  concern  for  finding  avenues  for  making  his  church  more  rele- 
vant to  its  community  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  study  and  the 
subsequent  development  of  program  will  make  this  possible. 

3.  The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 

Year  Organized    1882  Preseflt  Building  Since  1882 

Communicants,  19^9      787  Communicants,  1930  975 

Communicants,  19^0    125^  Communicants,  1920  702 

The  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  founded  at  Covley  St.  John 
(hence  the  common  appelation  of  "Cowley  Father s")t  near  Oxford  in  England 
in  I865.     The  society  is  the  oldest  existing  community  for  men  in  the  An- 
glican Communion.     The  American  congregation  was  organized  in  1870-  The 
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Mother  House  is  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.    Priests  accept  permanent  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity. 
The  "mixed  life,"  i.e.,  devotion  to  "both  worship  and  work,  is  enjoined 
upon  the  priests.     This  is  the  group  that  launched  a  mission  church,  suc- 
ceeding the  Church  of  the  Advent,  on  Bov/doin  Street.    Ownership  and  the 
determination  of  policy  rest- entirely  with  the  society,  whose  priests  are 
the  only  voting  members,  and  not  with  the  local  congregation.     This  non- 
resident control,  which  includes  replacement  of  the  functioning  clergy  at 
any  time,  renders  the  development  of  a  consistent  pattern  of  local  coop- 
eration with  other  churches  and  agencies  difficult.     Such  a  change  of 
resident  clergy  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  present  study. 

The  difficulty  is  increased  "by  the  highly  specialized,  central- 
church  character  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.     Once  again  we  found  no  way 
of  improving  upon  the  Woods  group's  description  published  in  1902: 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  its  monastic  clergy, 
holds  a  unique  place  among  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Boston. 
From  the  character  of  its  worship  and  discipline,  it  appeals  to 
Episcopalians  of  extreme  ritualistic  tendencies  scattered  through- 
out the  city.     Thus  it  is  the  church  of  a  special  class  rather 
than  of  a  particular  locality. 

The  sacramental  and,  therefore,  individual  character  of  the  ministry 
rendered  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Advent,  stressed  by  a  breakdown  of  the  mem- 
bership figures.     There  are  112  families  and  505  individuals  not  included 
in  families  on  the  church  roll. 

Yet,  despite  the  specialized  character  of  the  church,  it  was  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  which  the  1902  survey  found  to  be  outstanding  in  "establish- 
ing vital  points  of  contact  with  its  neighborhood"  through  its  St.  Augus- 
tine mission  to  the  Segroes  of  the  West  End.     There  was  then  no  insurmount- 
able theological  or  formal  barrier  to  the  development  of  an  active  and  ef- 
fective community  program.     The  Cowley  Fathers  were  wise  enough  to  allow 
their  ITegro  mission  to  follow  the  people  concerned,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Martin's  on  Lenox  Street  in  Roxbury  gives  a  19^-9  report 
of  553  communicants  and  227  in  the  church  school.     The  work  remains  a 
mission  project  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Unfortunately,  no  West  End  project  meeting  other  resident  needs  suc- 
ceeded St.  Augustine's  and  gave  outreach  and  community  relevance  to  the 
Society's  mission  there.    A  limited  number  of  West  End  adults  are  drawn 
into  the  congregation  and  the  church  school  does  serve  fifty-one  West  End 
children  out  of  a  total  pupil  enrollment  of  eighty-three  J     Some  of  these 
children  also  attend  weekday  church  school  conducted  at  St.  John's,  apart 
from  the  Protestant  weekday  church  school  group  in  the  West  End. 

The  addresses  of  the  homes  of  these  fifty-one  children  given  on  the 
listing  prepared  by  Father  Pedersen  indicate  that  none  come  from  the 
Beacon  Hill  neighborhood.     The  very  sharp  social  wall  between  Beacon  Hill 
and  the  rest  of  the  West  End  is  once  more  emphasized.    Advent,  located  in 
the  Beacon  Hill  neighborhood,  draws  almost  no  local  children  from  the  other 
two  West  End  neighborhoods  while  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  located  a  short 
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distance  dovra  the  ""back  of  the  Hill"  draws  no  Beacon  Hill  children  al- 
though the  viev/point  of  the  tv/o  churches  is  closely  similar.    All  West 
End  strategy  must  "bear  this  "wall"  in  mind.     The  fifty-one  St.  John's 
children  from  the  West  End  are  drawn  from  the  West  End  Proper  (twenty- 
four)  and  the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  ( twenty- seven) .     The  very  tangible 
physical  barrier  of  traff ic-crowded  Cambridge  Street  is  less  effective 
than  the  invisible  wall  dividing  the  two  sides  of  Beacon  Hill.     The  19^0 
church  school  report  of  226  enrolled  would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  heavy 
less  in  this  work  in  the  present  decade.     Church  school  figures  were  not 
reported  for  1930  and  1920. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Anne,  whose  convent  is  on  Temple  Street,  do  the 
sacristy  work  of  the  church,  have  oversight  of  several  guilds,  teach  in 
the  Sunday  school,  visit  the  sick,  hold  retreats  for  women  and  maintain 
a  home  for  convalescent  and  elderly  ladies  at  15  Craigie  Street,  Cambridge. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  study  may  suggest  areas  of  service 
to  West  End  need  that  may  once  again  make  it  possible  for  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  to  establish  more  "vital  points  of  contact  with 
its  neighborhood."    The  relevance  of  its  church  school  is  commendable. 

k.  The  Charles  Street  Universalist  Meeting  House 

This  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  churches  located  in  the  West 
End.     The  Universalists  purchased  the  historic  meeting  house  at  Charles 
and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets,  completed  in  I806.     The  Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Patton  was 
called  from  the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Madison,  Wisconsin  and  began 
the  gathering  of  a  congregation  on  January  1,  19^9.    Mr.  Patton  has  es- 
tablished residence  in  Newton  Center.     The  church  office  is  at  70  Charles 
Street  and  office  hours  are  maintained  on  weekday  afternoons. 

Writing  in  December  of  19^9,  Mr.  Patton  summarizes  the  present  status 
of  the  church  as  follows: 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  right  at  100*    Not  more 
than  fifteen  of  that  number  are  in  the  West  End.     The  additional 
constituency  is  vague,  but  perhaps  could  be  put  at  another  1Q0. 
(For  example,  what  do  you  do  with  University  Students  who  par- 
ticipate?)    The  governing  body  is  a  board  of  trustees  v/ho  are 
the  chairmen  of  the  functioning  committees  of  the  parish. 

The  present  Church  program:     Sunday  morning  service,  followed 
by  a  sermon  forum;   the  Charles  Street  Forum  at  4: CO  in  the  after- 
noon on  Sunday;  Co liege- Age  Group  on  Sunday  evenings;  a  Church 
School  now  meeting  on  Saturday;  choir  with  weekly  rehearsals; 
Universalist  Club,  a  regional  men's  club  now  meeting  at  the 
Meeting  House;  church  dinners  once  a  month. 

We  propose  to  create  various  action  groups  in  political  action, 
service,  adult  education,  etc.  -  to  build  a  congregation  around 
a  grouping  of  action  and  education  cells. 

The  Meeting  House  wishes  to  serve  the  West  End  in  any  manner  in 
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which  it  can  he  useful.     It  already  houses  a  scout  troop  and  a 
Great  Books  Discussion  Club,  meetings  of  the  Beacon  Hill  Associa- 
tion, and  is  open  for  any  organization  with  civic  or  social  aims. 
V/e  would  especially  like  to  make  contributions  toward  the  solu- 
tions of  such  problems  as  slum  clearance,  juvenile  de linquency , 
family  and  marital  problems,  child  guidance,  planned  parenthood, 
etc.    If  there  is  a  need  and  facilities  are  available,  we  would 
like  to  have  a  wetkday  nursery  school.    Our  aim  is  that  of  a 
church  also  functioning  in  the  capactiy  of  a  community  center 
and  settlement  house. 

5.  Christiania  Assemblia 

This  church,  located  at  Garden  and  Cambridge  Streets,  is  not  one  of 
those  participating  in  the  present  study  of  the  West  2nd.     It  is,  never- 
theless, an  active  church  in  the  area  of  study  and  its  function  and  rela- 
tion to  the  community  and  to  the  other  churches  is  very  relevant  to  the 
objectives  of  the  study.     The  Rev.  Gloster  S.  Udy,  candidate  for  the 
S.T.B.  degree  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  undertook  a  study 
of  the  church  in  partial  fulfillment  of  his  scholastic  requirements,  (l.) 
Much  of  the  material  used  in  this  section  is  drawn  from  this  source. 

As  the  name  posted  before  the  church  plainly  implies,  the  appeal  of 
this  church  is  primarily  to  persons  of  Italian  birth  and  ancestry.  Italian 
language  slogans  and  texts  are  prominent  among  the  interior  decorations. 
The  Sunday  morning  and  evening  services  are  conducted  in  Italian  as  are 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  services.    An  indication  of  recognition  of  the  chang- 
ing needs  and  desires  of  the  younger  generation  is  the  conduct  of  the  Sun- 
day school,  a  Monday  evening  young  people's  service  and  a  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  meeting  in  English.     It  was  the  conclusion  of  our  observer  at  both  a 
Sunday  morning  and  a  Monday  evening  service  that  almost  all  those  attend- 
ing were  of  Italian  birth  or  parentage.    Attendance  at  both  services  was 
substantial,  the  estimate  of  the  Sunday  morning  congregation  was  100,  the 
Monday  evening  young  people's  service  120-130.     The  evidence  of  appeal  to 
young  people  is  especially  significant.     Sunday  school  attendance  v/as  about 
fifty-five. 

Active  membership  is  estimated  by  a  local  member  to  be  about  300. 
Records  kept  are  reported  to  be  limited  and  were  not  available  to  our  stu- 
dent observer.    However,  the  observed  attendance  would  seem  to  amply  jus- 
tify the  figure  reported.     "Very  few  members  reside  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  church.     They  come  from  suburbs  such  as  Somerville, 
Watertown,  Revere,  etc."    Some  members  living  at  a  distance  have  initi- 
ated Italian  Pentecostal  congregations  in  their  own  communities.  "Branch" 
churches  are  functioning  in  Norwood  and  Revere.     These  regard  the  Cam- 
bridge Street  church  as  the  "Mother  Church"  and  frequently  send  delega- 
tions of  adults  and  young  people  to  the  Cambridge  Street  services.  This, 
clearly,  is  a  "central  church"  pattern.     The  distances  traveled  by  most 


1*  His  paper  on  this  subject  is  available  in  the  files  of  the  Department 

of  Research  and  Strategy. 
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of  those  attending  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  extended  length  of  most 
services — the  Sunday  morning  service  is  from  9:00  to  11:00  a.m.    The  argu- 
ment for  this  was  that  since  few  come  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
longer  service  makes  a  trip  from  the  suburbs  "worthwhile. " 

The  church  plant  is  a  brick  building  with  a  ground- floor  vestry  now 
undergoing  renovation  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  chapel  for  smaller  groups. 
The  main  auditorium  on  the  second  floor  seats  about  350.    A  red  drape  in- 
scribed in  gold  letters  with  the  Italian  for  "Jesus-Savior"  at  the  rear 
of  the  raised  platform  and  pulpit  at  the  front  is  the  major  touch  of  color. 

The  church  is  a  self-supporting  congregation  with  Pentecostal  affili- 
ations.    Some  young  people  are  sent  to  Zion's  Pentecostal  School  in  Provi- 
dence for  training.    The  pattern  and  length  of  services  and  the  observed 
practices  are  similar  to  those  of  many  Methodist  services,  fifty  or  even 
twenty- five  years  ago.     The  use  of  gospel  hymns,  extended  periods  of  free 
prayer  and  testimony  by  members,  kneeling  facing  the  pews,  spontaneous 
interjection  of  such  phrases  as  "Hallelujah,"  "Praise  God"  and  "Amen"  by 
members  of  the  congregation,  a  protracted  evangelistic  appeal  at  the  Mon- 
day evening  service,  emotional  intensity — these  are  characteristic. 
There  is  some   tendency  to  exclusiveness  which  with  other  factors  mark 
this  group  as  moderately  sect-like.    Communion  is  restricted  to  those 
baptized  by  immersion  by  the  church  or  its  branches.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  senior  Sunday  school  class  uses  the  Uniform  Sunday 
School  lessons  would  seem  to  indicate  a  not  too  "hard  and  fast"  denomina- 
tional viewpoint.    Neither  Bible  literalism  or  attacks  on  other .groups 
were  noted  in  the  services  attended. 

Observation  indicated,  rather,  that  the  group  is  more  dominantly  a 
national  than  a  sectarian  denominational  one.    Our  student's  conclusion 
was  that  a  major  function  of  the  church  was  a  "means  of  fellowship  be- 
tween fellov;  nationals,   sharing  the  common  values  due  to  the  common 
background  from  which  the  worshippers  come,  that  is,  Italian  homes." 
It  might  well  be  added  that  these  are  Italian-Protestant  homes,  a  min- 
ority group  within  a  minority  group,  thus  geometrically  multiplying  the 
need  for  comfort  and  security  to  be  derived  from  a  closely-knit  in-group. 

That  this  objective  has  been  accomplished  with  exceptional  success 
seems  true.    Meetings  are  well  attended.     The  congregation  is  composed 
largely  of  suburban,  middle-class  families.     The  people  are  well  dressed. 
This  is  in  no  sense  a  "mission."    The  church  is  self-supporting.    Our  ob- 
server v/as  impressed  with  the  sense  of  life,  activity  and  self-confidence 
present  in  the  services  and  in  conversation  with  individual  members. 
There  was  clear  evidence  that  the  members  shared  a  common  pride  in  and 
loyalty  to  their  organization.     The  church  conducts  a  monthly  radio  pro- 
gram on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the  month  and  summer  street  meetings  in 
English  at  Scollay  Square  and  in  Italian  in  the  North  End. 

There  were  definite  indications  that  the  preservation  of  Italian 
culture  values  and  the  winning  of  younger  generation  Italians  to  this 
viewpoint  were  major  emphases  in  the  group.    Prayers  and  phrases  in  the 
"English"  services  are  frequently  in  the  Italian  language.     The  senior 
Bible  class  was  urged  to  learn  gospel  texts  in  Italian  for  use  in  their 
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outdoor  meetings  where  a  "witness"  pattern  is  followed.     Conversation  with 
one  high  school  "boy  revealed  that  he  was  studying  Italian.     Clearly  this 
emphasis  appeals  to  that  portion  of  the  younger  generation  Italians  (2.) 
whose  reaction  to  their  parents'  culture  values  is  a  sympathetic  "in- 
group"  one,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  this  orientation  in  the 
young  people  attracted.     The  considerable  numbers  actually  drawn  are  tes- 
timony that  the  "rebel"  type  is  not  the  only  potential  source  of  Protes- 
tant recruitment  among  younger  generation  Italians  for  a  central  church 
willing  to  draw  from  a  wide  area.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  considerable 
degree  of  success  of  this  church  and  its  branches  with  persons  of  Italian 
backgrovmd  as  compared  to  the  too-often  dwindling  efforts  of  our  cooperating 
neighborhood  churches  in  this  field  should  give  serious  food  for  thought. 
Whereas  both  we  and  many  of  our  small  Italian  groups  have  often  had  a  de- 
featist viewpoint  on  such  work,  the  Assemblia  Christiania  is  live,  confi- 
dent and  expanding. 

From  the  more  immediate  perspective  of  West  End  needs  and  strategy, 
the  Christian  Assembly  has  relatively  little  effect  on  West  End  life  be- 
cause it  is  essentially  a  central  church  with  few  resident  members.  If 
it  could  be  persuaded  to  share  in  the  present  and  proposed  associations 
of  our  churches  and  to  join  with  them  in  a  cooperative  approach  to  West 
End  problems,  this  would  be  a  gain  for  all  concerned. 


2.  See  Protestantism  in  East  Boston,  page  20ff,  our  19^-7  study,  for  ex- 
tended treatment  of  the  three  types  of  younger  generation  reaction  to 
Italian  culture  values. 
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Chapter  2.    The  Neighborhood  Social  Service  Centers 
1.  Parker  Memorial  and  Bulf inc h  Place  Chapel 


Year  Organized    1826  Present  Building  Since  1869 


Total  Membership,  1949 

5^ 

Members  from  Vest  End 

20 

Active  Members 

33 

Per  cent  of  Total 

37-0 

Inactive  Members 

21 

Other  Members  in  Boston 

5 

Male  Members 

20 

Membership,  1941 

125 

Female  Members 

34 

Membership,  1930 

153 

Child  Members 

0 

Membership,  1925 

223 

Average  Attendance 

20 

Per  cent  loss  1925-1949 

75.8 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  Bulf inch  Place  Chapel's  Unitarian  con- 
gregation began  their  v/ork  under  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman  on  Friend  Street, 
later  removed  to  Pitta  Street  and  finally  built  their  present  plant  in 
1S69-    We  have  seen  also  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Woods' 
s\irvey  found  that  the  church  had  "instituted  a  number  of  chr.nges  in  the 
direction  of  a  social  ministry,"  although  still  operating  from  a  substan- 
tial congregational  base. 

The  transition  in  the  present  century  is  summarized  by  the  present 
minister,  the  Rev.  Ivan  A.  Klein,  in  these  words — "Up  until  1890  the  morn- 
ing congregation  numbered  about  150  and  the  Sunday  school  250.    But  from 
1900  on  there  has  been  a  continuous  decline  in  the  congregation  as  v/ell 
as  in  the  Sunday  school.     The  neighborhood  consists  now  largely  of  room- 
ing houses.;     The  families  have  either  moved  away  or  died.    Finally,  the 
war  broke  up  the  small  young  people's  group  that  was  in  existence.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  seemed  the  work  here  would  have  to  be  discontinued..." 

The  membership  statistics  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury bear  out  this  summarization.    Present  membership  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  reported  in  1925 .     The  totals  of  thirty- three  active 
members,  twenty  members  resident  in  the  district  where  the  church  is  lo- 
cated, an  average  Sunday  morning  attendance  of  twenty,  and  twenty  members 
listed  as  attending  rarely  or  not  at  all — these  tell  their  ov/n  story. 
Many  of  the  active  members  are  receiving  old-age  pensions.    Mr.  Klein 
cites  "the  lack  of  a  20-40  age  group."    Of  the  members  gainfully  employed 
four  are  classed  as  professional  or  semi-professional,  eleven  as  "white- 
collar"  workers  and  nine  as  skilled  craftsmen.  These  twenty-four  are  the 
only  members  listed  as  employed. 

The  Church  School 

Enrollment  34         Teachers  Reside,^  in  West  End  3 

Officers  and  Teachers  4  Pupils  Residen\.-Vn  Vest  End  33 
ilumber  of  Classes  3         Children  of  non-members  26 

The  1925  Sunday  school  report  listed  sixteen  teachers  and  ninety- 
five  pupils.     The  figures  given  above  do  indicate  clearly  that  the  Sunday 
school  is  genuinely  a  neighborhood  project  drawing  on  sources  largely  out- 
side the  church  membership.    Of  the  pupils  twenty- three  are  enrolled  in 
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the  primary  class  for  five-  to.  seven-year  old  children.     The  intermediate 
class,  ages  seven  to  nine,  has  six  children  and  the  junior  class,  ages  ten 
to  fourteen,  five  pupils. 

Just  thirteen  of  the  thirty-three  children  do  not  attend  weekday  ac- 
tivities of  the  Parker  Memorial  program  conducted  in  the  church  "building, 
while  twenty  are  active  in  the  weekday  program.    As  will  "be  seen,  the  to- 
tal number  of  children  engaged  in  aspects  of  the  Parker  Memorial  program 
is  much  larger  than  the  Sundav  school  enrollment.     The  fact,  therefore, 
that  thirteen  children  would  se»em  to  be  drawn  to  Sunday  school  by  other 
agency  than  the  weekday  program  is  of  interest. 

Plant  and  Resources 

The  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel,  as  its  name  implies,  is  on  Bulfinch  Place 
at  the  corner  of  Bulfinch  Street.     It  is  a  brick  "building.     The  interior 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  was  painted  in  19^7*    The  property  seems 
to  be  in  good  condition.    A  lounge  and  reading  room  extends  across  the 
front  of  the  "building  to  the  right  of  the  entry.     This  is  comfortably  fur- 
nished and  equipped.    The  children  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  lounge  ex- 
cept in  small  supervised  groups.  Observation  indicates  that  this  restric- 
tion is  respected.    At  the  same  tine  the  lounge  tends  to  lend  "tone"  to 
the  entire  plant  and  underlines  for  the  children  the  fact  that  they  are 
entering  a  superior  environment  to  that  of  their  homes  and  the  neighbor- 
hood.    To  the  rear  of  the  lounge  is  a  large  recreation  room.    On  either 
side  of  the  stage  at  the  south  side  of  the  room  there  are  alcoves  so  that 
several  groups  may  use  the  room  simultaneously.    A  small  kitchen  and  the 
minister's  study  open  off  opposite  sides  of  the  recreation  room  and  com- 
plete the  ground-floor  facilities. 

The  basement  has  been  partitioned  to  provide  three  craft  v/orkrooms 
(one  also  used  as  a  kitchen),  a  craft   "shop"    and  storage  room,  and  a 
fourth  room  used  for  girls'  group  activities.     On  the  second  floor  there 
is  a  medium-size  room  used  as  a  music  room  and  another  used  for  "story- 
telling" and  other  quiet  groups.     The  rear  portion  of  the  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the   chapel  —  a  nave    with    pev/s  for  300  persons,  pipe  organ 
and  other  furnishing  for  worship.     The  chapel  has  seldom  been  used  in  re- 
cent years.     The  small  congregations  have  been  meeting  in  the  main-floor 
lounge.    A  guest  room  completes  the  second- floor  facilities. 

The  gymnasium,  located  on  the  third  floor,  is  less  than  regulation 
size  but  adequate  for  younger  children  and  for  most  athletic  purposes. 
The  gymn  is  adjoined  by  shower  and  locker  rooms.    One  other  small  room 
on  the  third  floor  is  suitable  for  group  meetings. 

Total  income  from,  local  contributions  was  $1021. 40  last  year  and 
ranged  from  $?87  in  19^0  to  $1096  in  1930  in  the  years  since  1920.  This 
is  a  small  fraction  of  the  operating  budget  which  was  over  $13,000  last 
year.    Both  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel  and  Parker  Memorial  are  major,  mission 
enterprises  of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Unitarian  Churches.  Subsidy 
from  this  source  was  $12,000  or  more  in  each  of  the  last  three  fiscal 
years.    The  schedule  response  listed  $9,000  as  the  amount  of  subsidy  in 
1920,  1930,  1935  and  19^0  which  would  indicate  that  this  was  the  constant 
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figure  over  this  thirty-year  period.     It  would  seem  that  operating  subsi- 
dy since  1920  has  aggregated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  A 
part  of  this  subsidy  amounting  to  about  $^,000  per  year  in  recent  years, 
is  derived  from  funds  especially  designated  and  restricted  to  v/ork  at  Bul- 
finch  Place  Chapel  and  Parker  Memorial. 

Ministry,  program 

Bulfinch  Place  Chapel  has  the  Rev.  Ivan  A.  Klein  as  full-time  minis- 
ter.   He  has  served  this  church  for  the  last  eight  years.   His  residence  is 
in  the  Back  Bay.    Mr.  Klein  has  an  office  and  regular  office  hours  at  the 
church.    He  serves  in  both  the  church  and  Parker  Memorial  programs. 

The  weekly  worship  service  is  held  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Sunday  mornings. 
As  has  been  said,  the  service  is  now  held  in  the  main-floor  lounge  with  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty.     The  Sunday  school  meets  from  10  to  11  on 
Sunday  mornings.    There  are  four  parish  organizations  linked  to  the  regu- 
lar church  program.    Three  of  these,  the  Women's  Alliance,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Club  and  the  luncheon  Club  servo  the  adult  age  group.    The  membership 
of  each  is  drawn  largely  from  the  church  membership  and  there  is  substan- 
tial overlapping  among  the  three  groups.    The  adult  constituency  reported 
for  all  activities,  including  church  attendance,  numbers  only  twenty-five 
persons  not  listed  as  church  members.    The  Yfomen's  Alliance  has  forty  mem- 
bers and  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  at  its  monthly  meetings.  The 
Neighborhood  Club  has  some  male  attendance  anong  the  average  of  fourteen 
meeting  twice  monthly.    Most  are  elderly  and  live  alone  in  single  rooms. 
The  club  purpose  is  social  and  the  afternoon  meetings  usually  feature  a 
speaker  or  special  entertainment.    The  Luncheon  Club  attracts  a  similar 
group  for  a  noontime  meal  and  entertainment.    The  choir  provides  a  bridge 
between  the  weekday  children* s  program  and  the  Sunday  services.    An  aver- 
age of  eight  nine-  to  fourteen-year  old  children  are  reported  as  serving 
in  the  choir. 

Parker  Memorial 

"The  most  important  change  in  the  church  program  since  the  war  is 
the  weekday  activities  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood."    This  sen- 
tence concluded  the  report  schedule.    Actually  this  work  has  become,  since 
it  was  undertaken  on  an  extended  scale  in  19^-6,  the  major  work  of  the  in- 
stitution and  its  staff.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  classed 
Parker  Memorial  and  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel  as  primarily  a  neighborhood  so- 
cial service  center.    A  six-day  program  serves  six-  to  twelve-year  old 
children  in  considerable  numbers.    The  study  group's  list  of  active  regu- 
lar participants  indicated  that  there  were  currently  277  children  in  this 
category. 

In  addition  to  the  minister,  six  paid  workers  and  some  volunteers 
provide  leadership  for  weekday  afternoon  and  evening  and  Saturday  craft, 
club  and  gymnasium  programs.    Music,  dancing  and  supervised  recreation 
are  among  the  activities,  as  is  a  Girl  Scout  troop. 


An  analysis  of  the  geographical  distribution  and  of  the  religious 
affiliation  of  the  277  children  listed  as  active  participants  is  enlight- 
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ening.    Addresses  were  listed  for  256  of  these  children  "by  the  local  study- 
group.    By  census  tracts,  seventeen  children  cane  from  F6  (eight  north  and 
eleven  south  of  Cambridge  Street),  seventy-one  children  from  HI,  seven  from 
H2,  foxir  from  H3,  ninety-nine  from        (seventy-five  north  and  twenty- four 
south  of  Cambridge  Street),  fifty-six  from  Kl  and  none  from  K2.     Thus  I65 
or  6k. 6  per  cent  are  drawn  from  the  north  side  of  Cambridge  Street  and 
ninety-one  or  35-^  Per  cent  from  the  south  side  where  Bulfinch  Place 
Chapel  is  located.    Just  6.6  per  cent  come  from  F6,  the  tract  in  which  the 
"building  stands,  while  27«7  per  cent  are  attracted  from  Hi  where  Heath 
Christian  Center  is  located. 

Clearly  the  leadership  and  program  offered  has  a  considerahle  and 
extended  attractive  power.     The  distribution  should  he  compared  to  the 
distribution  of  children  in  the  total  population.     The  complete  absence 
of  Beacon  Kill  children  is  also  notable. 

The  study  group  listing  included  a  statement  of  religious  affilia- 
tion for  each  child  or,  presumably,  the  child's  family.    Of  the  277  there 
were  V¥f  children  listed  as  Roman  Catholic.    This  is  53*1  Per  cent  of  the 
total  number.     Twenty- four  were  Protestant,  8.7  per  cent  of  all  active 
children.    Ten  children  were  listed  as  Jewish,  3*6  per  cent  of  the  group. 
For  ninety-six  children  no  religious  affiliation  was  listed.     It  may  be 
assumed  that  this  3^*6  Per  cent  either  had  no  religious  affiliation  or 
that  the  affiliation  was  unknown  to  the  child  or  to  the  Bulfinch  Place 
Chapel  staff.    An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  analysis  of  religious  af- 
filiation is  that  it  differs  considerably  from  prior  staff  estimates  of 
the  situation.     The  Roman  Catholic  proportion  had  been  assumed  to  be  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  and  had  been  so  reported  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity.     In  any  case,  the  actual  distribution  indicates 
a  successful  appeal  cutting  across  all  religious  lines.     In  part  at  least, 
this  is  doubtless  a  consequence  of  the  consciously  non-sectarian  service 
aim  of  the  Parker  Memorial  program.    As  early  as  1902  the  Woods  group  had 
noted  that  "this  unsectarian  \rork  touches  Jews  and  Italians."  Parker 
Memorial  continues  to  work  under  and  in  the  true  tradition  of  its  guiding 
motto,  "Hot  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  "Why  do  West  End  children  living  at 
considerable  distances  go  to  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel?"    This  was  answered 
for  the  research  staff  in  the  course  of  repeated  observation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  operation  in  the  spring  of  19*4-9.    Broadly  the  children  have  re  - 
sponded  favorably  to  the  plant,  the  leadership,  the  other  children  who 
attend  and  the  program  offered.    When  a  child  enters  Bulfinch  Place 
Chapel,  he  enters  an  environment  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  most  of 
the  homes,  the  other  community  houses  and,  certainly,  of  the  general 
neighborhood.     The  church  plant,  maintenance  and  children's  leaders  com- 
bine to  create  an  atmosphere  of  dignity,  order  and  cleanliness  without 
losing  comfort,  warmth  or  friendliness.    The  rooms  are  generally  well 
suited  to  their  program  use.     There  is  a  genuine  acceptance  of  normal 
children  by  the  staff.     The  staff  morale  seems  to  be  excellent  and  this 
has  its  reflection  in  the  children's  response.     Small  fees  charged  for 
craft  and  other  special  activities  increase  the  children's  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  these  programs.    Finally,  the  children  themselves,  par- 
ticularly the  afternoon  groups  observed,  appear  to  be  a  somewhat  selected 
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group,  above  the  neighborhood  average  in  conduct,  ability  and  responsive- 
ness.    Such  a  group  tends  both  to  attract  others  of  similar  character  and 
to  communicate  its  standards  to  newcomers.    Most  of  the  children  were  re- 
spectful and  disciplined  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  genuinely  enjoying 
the  activities  they  were  engaged  in. 

Certain  difficulties  and  needs  might  be  cited.     Staff  turnover  has 
been  considerable  during  the  period  of  the  study,  (l.)    Host  serve  on  a 
part-time  basis.     The  salary  scale  tends  to  be  insufficient  to  command 
specialized  training  or  to  create  greater  staff  stability.    Both  these 
facts  tend  to  limit  the  breadth  and  effectiveness  of  the  service  rendered. 
The  greater  needs  of  children  who  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  group  ad- 
justment are  largely  unmet  here,  as  at  all  the  centers  in  the  West  End. 
There  is  no  organized  plan  of  parent  participation  in  the  program  or  of 
home  contact  with  the  families  from  which  the  children  come.    The  some- 
what scattered  residence  pattern  of  the  children  served  and  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  staff  are  resident  at  the  center,  although  one  lives  in  the 
West  End,  makes  home-center  contact  difficult.    At  peak  periods  facilities 
and  staff  tend  to  be  overtaxed  and  discipline  problems  become  acute.  The 
plant  lends  itself  best  to  small  group  activity. 

A  check  of  the  list  of  children  served  indicates  that  fifty-five  of 
the  277,  20  per  cent,  are  also  served  by  the  Heath  Christian  Center 
(thirty),  the  First  Methodist  Church  ( twenty- three)  and  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  (twc)  among  our  own  group.    Although  detailed  infor- 
mation is  not  available,  the  duplication  of  service  betv/een  Parker  Memorial 
and  the  large  secular  agencies  is  probably  substantial.     In  the  broader 
sense  the  general  group  work  program  and  activities  undertaken  correspond 
to  many  closely  similar  programs  offered  the  same  age  group  by  other  agen- 
cies throughout  the  West  End.     While  the  success  of  this  agency  in  chil- 
dren's work  would  seem  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  its  continuing  in 
the  field,  it  might  well  consider  staff  training  and  long-range  program 
planning  looking  toward  a  degree  of  specialization  to  meet  the  special 
and  serious  children's  needs  now  unmet  by  any  community  agency.  The 
agency's  long-standing  reputation  for  non-sectarian  service  would  be  a 
distinct  asset  if  such  a  specialized  program  involved  referral  from  other 
community  centers  and  organizations. 

2.    Heath  Christian  Center 

Year  Organized    1911  Present  Building  Since  1925 

The  Bowdoin  Square  Baptist  Tabernacle  was  still  an  active,  mission- 
minded  church  in  1911  when  it  sponsored  a  Sunday  school  for  the  neighbor- 
hood in  two  rented  store  fronts  on  Staniford  Street.     The  child  proved 
more  capable  of  adjusting  to  changing  conditions  than  did  the  parent. 
The  early  work  featured  a  children's  club  program  and  Italian  and  Russian 
adult  groups.    By  192^  the  old  quarters  were  outgrown  and  a  campaign  was 


1.  Comment  on  staff  work  in  this  section  is,  therefore,  relevant  only  to 
the  period  of  observation  in  the  spring  of  19^9* 
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launched  "by  the  Boston  Baptist  Bethel  City  Mission  Society  to  raise  funds 

for  purchase  of  a  more  adequate  "building.     The  St.  Andrews  Church  property 
at  36  Chambers  Street  was  secured  in  1925  for  $85,000  and  the  "West  End 
Community  house"  "began  work  at  the  present  site.     The  work  has  "been 
throughout  a  project  of  the  Baptist  City  Mission  Society. 

The  ten- year  directorship  of  John  Halko,  nov;  Director  of  Research  for 
the  Washington  Council  of  Churches,  sav;  the  building  up  of  a  trained  and 
adequate  staff  and  the  development  of  a  rounded  and  widely  influential 
program.    Mr.  Halko  was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  participant  in  the  work 
of  the  Vest  End  Ministers5  Association  and  the  West  End  Joint  Planning 
Committee.    He  also  pioreered  in  promoting  sailing  on  the  Charles  River 
Basin.     The  first  "boats  were  built  in  the  Went  End  Community  House.  This 
has  now  "become  a  major  city-sponsored  recreational  project. 

In  19^  the  $^0,000  mortgage  incurred  with  the  purchase  of  the  "build- 
ing was  retired  and  the  building  redelicated  and  renamed  as  the  Heath 
Christian  Center  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Heath,  long-time  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  ilassachusetts  Baptist  Convention.    During  the  course  of  the 
present  study  long  sought  funds  for  substantial  remodeling  were  received 
from  the  national  mission  society  and  the  work  completed.     This  involved 
the  conversion  of  the  large  chapel  for  use  as  an  adequate  gymnasium,  the 
furnishing  of  a  smaller  chapel,  and  substantial  changes  on  the  "basement 
level  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.     The  period  has,  therefore,  "been  one  of  tran- 
sition with  some  disruption  of  normal  program  activities. 

The  Heath  plant  is  L- shaped.     The  long  part  of  the  L  is  a  three- 
story  brick  building  facing  Chambers  Street.     The  short  part  of  the  L 
was  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrews  Church.     Sporadic  efforts  to  gather  a  con- 
gregation have  had  no  permanent  re  cult  and  the  chapel  has  always  "been 
far  too  large  for  effective  use  as  a  worship  center  and,  therefore,  the 
space  has  "been  almost  enrirely  unused.     It  is  hoped  that  the  fine  new 
gymnasium  replacing  the  large  chapel  and  the  needed  showers  installed  in 
the  basement  will  help  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  boys  as  they  move  into  the 
middle  and  upper  teens,  and  also  may  attract  others  in  that  age  range. 
The  new  chapel  is  centrally  located  on  the  main  floor  directly  off  the 
entrance  vestibule.    On  the  ground  floor,  also,  are  the  offices  at  the 
right  of  the  vestibule,  a  small  room  equipped  with  a  stage  back  of  the 
new  chapel,  and  the  girls'  recreation  room.     The  renovated  basement  in-, 
eludes  three  small,  club  rooms  in  addition  to  the  showers,  woodwork  shop 
and  pool  room. 

The  central  portion  of  the  second  floor  is  a  large  room  used  for  the 
nursery  and  kindergarten.    A  small  club  room  and  office  at  the  front  and 
living  quarters  at  the  rear  presently  used  by  the  kindergarten  worker  com- 
plete the  second- floor -facilities.     The  third • floor  provides  jtaff  living 
quarters  and  a  staff  kitchen  and  dining  room.    One  room. is  furnished  as  a 
lounge  and  used  for  adult  group  meetings. 

The  Heath  Christian  Center  staff  compiled  a  complete  list  of  the  ac- 
tive constituency  in  the  course  of  the  study.    As  has  been  noted,  this 
was  a  period  of  remodeling  and  some  consequent  transitional  disruption  of 
program.     The  totals  are  thereforu  somewhat  smaller  than  for  earlier  years. 
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The  active  constituency  served  numbered  216  children  and  91  adults,  a 
grand  total  of  307  persons.    Of  these  home  addresses  were  listed  for  206 
children  and  82  adults.    Analysis  of  this  data  revealed  that  85  per  cent 
of  "both  children  and  adults  came  from  homes  north  of  Cartridge  Street. 
Just  12.6  per  cent  of  the  children  and  11  per  cent  of  the  adults  came 
from  the  south  side  of  Camhridge  Street.  (2.)    All  of  those  who  crossed 
Cambridge  Street  to  participate  in  Heath  activities  came  from  Census 
Tracts  Kl  and  H4.    None  came  from  F6  or  K2.     The  close  concentration  of 
the  constituency  around  the  Center  location  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  53  Per  cent  of  all  active  participants  live  in  Tract  HI  where 
the  Center  is  located  and  21.5  per  cent  live  in  the  section  of  Tract  Hit- 
north,  of  Cambridge  Street  and  immediately  adjoining  HI.     Thus  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  constituency  come  irom  these  two  sections.    The  to- 
tal pattern  of  participant  residence  is  a  very  compact  one.    This,  of 
course,  speaks  well  for  the  neighborhood  service  of  the  Center.  The 
homes  and  families  of  almost  all  those  served  are  close  to  the  Center 
and,  therefore,  staff  acquaintance  with  the  families  and  family  acquain- 
tance with  the  staff  and  the  Center  is  the  more  easily  achieved.  The 
distinct  neighborhood  character  of  the  constituency  should  also  provide 
the  basis  for  real  concern  with  and  effective  action  on  the  serious  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  the  district  and  its  people  share  in  common. 

Actually  the  director  and  the  staff  have  had  a  standing  concern  for 
encouraging  family  interest  and  participation  in  the  Center  program. 
Sixty  of  the  adult  participants  belong  to  the  Mothers'  Club  and  share 
actively  in  the  program  plans  and  program  supervision  for  their  children. 
Many  of  the  fourteen  men  in  the  Men's  Club  are  also  parents  of  children 
active  at  the  Center  and  their  activity  includes  projects  for  improvement 
of  the  Center  facilities. 

The  age  grouping  of  the  constituency  drawn  from  the  listing  of  307 
active  participants  is  given  below. 


Age  Group 

Active  Persons 

Per  cent  of  Total 

Under  5 

41 

13.3 

5-9  yrs. 

103 

33.6 

10-14  yrs. 

65 

21.2 

15-19  yrs. 

7 

2.3 

20-29  yrs. 

28 

9-1 

30-39  yrs. 

48 

15.6 

40-49  yrs. 

14 

4.6 

50-59  yrs. 

1 

.3 

60  and  over 

None 

.0 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  children  begin  drifting  away 
after  the  ten-year  age  level  and  disappear  almost  entirely  after  they 
reach  fifteen.     The  completion  of  the  gymnasium  since  this  listing  is  in- 
tended to  meet  this  problem.     The  sizable  representation  in  the  twenty-to- 


2.  Four  children  and  three  adults  lived  outside  the  West  End. 
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fifty  age  group  is  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Center's  stress  on 
drawing  in  the  parents  of  the  children  active  at  Heath.    Older  persons  are 
not  served.    As  has  "been  seen,  the  West  End  Proper  is  not  the  center  of 
acute  problems  for  older  persons  and  the  concentration  of  emphasis  at  Heath 
on  the  child- parent  age  range  is  realistic. 

While  religious  affiliation  was  not  designated  in  the  listing  submit- 
ted for  this  study,  a  19^6-19^7  analysis  on  this  basis  classed  81  per  cent 
of  the  constituency  as  Homan  Catholic,  3  Per  cent  Protestant,  1  per  cent 
Jewish,  5  Per  cent  Orthodox,  5  P©r  cent  unaffiliated  and  5  Ver  cent  un- 
known.   The  staff  includes  three  full-time  workers  all  resident  at  the 
Center.    The  Eev.  Mario  Cestaro  serves  as  director  and  gives  special  super- 
vision to  the  program  for  men  and  boys.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Ottawa  Univer- 
sity and  Yale  Divinity  School  and  has  had  additional  training  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work.     MisB  Anna  Aponis,  a  graduate  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Training  School  in  Chicago  is  the  director  of  girls' 
work.    Miss  Marion  Ellen  Kimhall,  who  studied  at  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Training  School  and  at  Columhia  University,  is  the  kindergarten  leader. 
Volunteer  workers  are  drawn  from  local  colleges,  Baptist  sources  and  from 
among  the  parents  of  the  children  active  in  the  Center.    Two  boys  from 
Gordon  College  serve  as  leaders  three  times  each  week  and  one  Andover- 
Newton  girl  leads  two  sessions  weekly.     In  all  about  thirty  volunteers 
contribute  leadership. 

The  program  of  the  Center  in  the  year  during  which  remodeling  was 
underway  was  as  follows: 

Sunday,  10:30  -  11:^5.  Sunday  School,  all  ages.    ITine  classes.  Enroll- 
ment, seventy-nine.    Average  attendance,  fifty- six. 

Monday  -  Friday,  8:^5  -  12:00,  kindergarten,  four-to-five  years. 

Monday  afternoon.  2:00  -  3:^5»  junior  boys,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.    Primary  girls,    4:  00  -  5 5  00,  girls'  art  class. 

Monday  evening,  men's  group.     Girls  of  junior- high  age  and  older. 

Tuesday.  2:00  -  3:^5»  primary  and  junior  girls.     Story  hour.    4:00  -  5:00, 
girls'  Bible  class.     Same  time,  primary  boys,  first,   second  and  third 
grade  s . 

Tuesday  evening,  7:00  -  9!  00,  junior-high  boys.     Twice  a  month,  mothers' 
group,  7:  30  p.m. 

Wedne sday,  "day  off"  for  the  staff.    However,  the  kindergarten  is  con- 
ducted, and  there  are  about  fifteen  older  girls  and  boys  for  special 
tutoring  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday.  2:00  -  5:00,  junior  girls  and  junior  boys.    Evening,  junior  and 
junior-high  girls — downstairs.    House  Council  once  a  month. 

Friday,  doll  group,  afternoon,  2:00  -  3:^5«     Service  group  and  choir — 

juniors.    Primary  hoys  in  the  afternoon.      Evening,  junior- high  girls 
and  boys. 

Saturday.  9:30  -  11:30,  primary  and  junior  boys,  primary  and  junior  girls. 

There  are  additionally  frequent  special  events  and  special  programs. 
Forums  on  current  Questions,  special  classes  for  parents  and  other  adults, 
operetta  rehearsals,  far.ily  nights,  married  couples'  meetings  have  been 
conducted  in  the  recent  past.     In  the  fall  of  19^9  the  Heath  Christian 
Center  took  a  leading  part  in  the  campaign  to  provide  chest  X-rays  for 
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every  West  End  resident.    Tv/enty-five  mothers  and  seven  fathers  served  as 
volunteer  v/orkers.     The  Center  office  became  the  real  center  of  the  West 
End  campaign.     Staff  leader-hip  and  the  family  and  neighborhood  emphasis 
of  the  house  made  it  the  group  that  could  "take  hold"  and  carry  through 
this  important  project. 

A  "House  Council,"  drawn  largely  from  the  Mothers1  Club  and  the  men's 
group,  meets  monthly  to  plan  activities  and  work  out  problems.    The  boys 
and  girls  groups  also  have  elected  committees  to  plan  their  individual 
programs.     This  democratic  structure  has  proved  a  valuable  integrating 
force . 

The  daily  morning  kindergarten  for  four-  and  five-year  olds  has  a 
registration  of  fifty- three  and  a  high  average  attendance.    On  the  occa- 
sion of  one  visit,  forty-three  children  were  led  by  Miss  Kimball  while 
three  mothers  sat  at  a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  wrapping  Easter 
eggs  for  a  coming  party.    The  children  were  thoroughly  enjoying  their 
stories  and  group  games.    Control  was  excellent  and  genuine  child  parti- 
cipation and  choice  was  encouraged.     Supervised  sharing  by  the  mothers  in 
the  conduct  of  the  kindergarten  is  a  constant  practice. 

The  new  chapel  is  to  be  used  for  Sunday  school  assembly,  for  special 
occasions  such  as  class  graduations  and,  probably,  for  forums.    It  will 
not  be  used  for  church  services  unless  and  until  there  is  spontaneous  de- 
mand for  this  from  the  neighborhood  people.  (3«)    The  fact  that  there  is 
not  now  a  resident  congregation  at  Heath  Christian  Center  points  up  a  ma- 
jor problem.     In  spite  of  the  strong  evangelistic  emphasis  of  the  City 
Mission  Society  and  of  the  successive  House  leaders,  there  has  never  been 
any  effective  congregational  nucleus  established.     The  rededication 
as  the  Heath  Christian  Center  was  symbolic  of  a  major  emphasis  throughout 
the  history  of  the  institution.     The  act  of  dedication  at  the  time  in- 
cluded the  commitment,  "With  faith  that  in  it  children  of  the  community 
may  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  Savior  and  that  they  may  en- 
ter into  an  ever  more  triumphant  life." 

The  basic  dilemma  here  is  that  children  won  to  Christian  life  through 
the  conscious  religious  emphasis  in  many  group  programs  and  in  the  Sunday 
school  cannot  grow  into  normal  adult  Christian  group  life.    The  church, 
the  characteristic  expression  of  Christian  association,  is  lacking.  In 
occasional  instances  of  conversion  the  children  and  adults  concerned  have 
been  referred  to  Tremont  Temple  or  to  other  churches  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood.    This  violates  the  neighborhood  ties  and  responsibilities  and  has 
been  reported  as  seldom  achieving  any  lasting  result.    As  the  family  stress 
continues,  this  dilemma  is  apt  to  become  more  acute.    A  clear  need  is  for 
the  close  association  of  the  work  of  Heath  Christian  Center  with  an  active 
local  center  for  adult  Christian  church  life.     This  need  was  recognized  by 


3.  Just  prior  to  publication,  in  the  late  fall  of  19^9.  the  Heath  Chris- 
tian Center,  on  the  reo_uest  of  some  parents,  began  conducting  eleven 
o'clock  Sunday  worship  services  with  an  average  attendance  of  ten  to 
twelve  adults. 
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the  local  study  committee  and  is  expressed  in  the  proposals  for  West  End 
strategy  attached  to  this  study. 

The  renovations  recently  completed  raise  other  problems.     The  Center 
has  had  marked  success  in  work  with  small  groups  and  younger  children. 
The  gymnasium  is  "best  suited  to  mass  activity  and  an  older  age  level.  The 
small  resident  staff,  already  overtaxed,  is  faced  v/ith  extended  demand  for 
leadership  on  new  projects.     The  old  values  should  not  he  swept  away  by 
the  flood  of  new  demands.     The  gym  supervision  would  seem  to  require  an 
additional  full-time  leader. 

The  relation  of  the  Heath  program  to  the  total  community  services  and 
needs  is  another  problem  area.     The  staff  has  given  serious  consideration 
to  a  revision  of  its  present  summer  program.     In  common  v/ith  almost  all 
the  West  End  institutions  most  activities  have  been  suspended  during  the 
summer  months.    Except  for  a  three-week  Vacation  Bible  School  the  Center 
has  been  closed.  ■  Two  weeks  are  assigned  to  staff  vacation  and  three  to 
the  summer  camp.     Inasmuch  as  many  children,  especially  older  children 
and  young  people,  and  many  adults  remain  in  the  West  End  throughout  all, 
or  almost  all,  of  the  summer  period,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  seek  a 
greater  maintenance  of  local  activity  during  this  period  on  the  basis  of 
cooperative  agreement  v/ith  other  agencies. 

Of  the  220  children  served  by  Heath  Christian  Center,  thirty  also 
take  part  in  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel  programs,   two  are  served  by  the  First 
Methodist  Church  and  seven  by  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

3.  Salvation  Army  Day  Nursery 

This  specialized  neighborhood  social  service  center  has  already  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV  under  the  heading  of  Children's  Day  Care.     It  need 
only  be  noted  here  that  this  project  and  the  West  End  Corps  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  are  entirely  distinct  projects.    As  has  been  noted  the  Hursery 
is  excellently  staffed  and  is  in  many  ways  a  model  project  in  this  field. 
The  $18,115  budget  is  the  largest  for  any  of  our  agencies  in  the  West  End 
aside  from  the  central-city  churches.    It  exceeds  the  budget  of  the  Sunny- 
side  Day  Hursery  but  is  substantially  lower  than  that  of  the  other  secular 
agencies,  the  Peabody  House,  the  West  End  House  and  the  Burroughs  llewsbpys 
Foundation. 
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Chapter  3-     The  Neighborhood  Churches 


1.  The  First  Method: st  Church  (l.) 


Year  Organized    1792  (North  End) 


Present  Building  Since  1873 


Total  Membership,  19^9 
Active  Members 
Inactive  Members 
Male  Members 
Female  Members 
Child  Members 
Permanently  non-resident 


25^  Official  Board  from  Vest 

152  End 

102  Per  cent  of  Total 

97  Membership,  19*1-0 

157  Membership,  1930 

12  Membership,  1920 

36  Per  cent  loss  1920-19^9 

131  Per  cent  loss  1930-19^9 

51.6  Additional  Constituency, 

65.8  19^9 

17-3 


271 
433 
362 


29-8 
41.3 


25 

71.4- 


Members  from  West  End 
Per  cent  of  Total 
Per  cent  of  Active  Members 


361 


Members  Elsewhere  in  Boston 
Per  cent  of  Total 


The  present  First  Methodist  Church  resulted  from  a  merger  of  Vest 
and  North  End  congregations  consummated  in  1873*     The  North  Russell  Street 
Methodists  began  their  work  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  In 
I865  they  purchased  the  present  building  on  Temple  Street  from  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.    The  building  itself  was  completed  in  I836.    The  relo- 
cated congregation  took  over  the  Episcopalian  church  name  and  operated 
eight  years  as  Grace  Methodist  Church.    The  First  Methodist  congregation 
after  eighty  years  of  dynamic  evangelical  work  in  the  North  End,  fled  the 
commercial  and  immigrant  invasion  and  united  with  the  Grace  congregation 
to  form  the  present  First  Methodist  Church. 

The  long  Methodist  history  in  the  Vest  End  is  one  of  constant  adapta- 
tion to  changing  environment.    Begun  as  a  neighborhood  church  in  a  solid 
and  substantial  family  neighborhood,  the  church  had  become  by  1900  the 
central  church  for  Boston  Methodism  boasting  "the  most  outstanding  group 
of  laymen  to  be  found  in  any  Methodist  Church."    The  Voods  group,  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  the  Vest  End,  noted  that  the  church  although 
"fairly  prosperous — touches  at  only  a  few  points  the  life  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  it  worships." 

Through  the  last  fifty  years  the  church's  ministers  and  lay  leaders 
have  also  been  aware  of  the  need  for  serving  the  neighborhood.  The  pres- 
ent century  has  witnessed  a  shift  from  efforts  to  retain  standing  as  the 
central  church  of  Boston  Methodism  to  increasing  concern  for  neighborhood 
roots  and  neighborhood  service.  Early  in  the  century  Dr.  Gilbert  estab- 
lished the  Beacon  Hill  Community  Center,  Incorporated,  as  the  agency  for 
a  seven-day  institutional  church  program  serving  Vest  End  needs.  Temple 


1.  The  relatively  extended  treatment  of  First  Methodist  is  occasioned  by 
the  several  distinct  congregations  involved  and  the  fact  that  at  pres- 
ent this  church  has  a  social  service  program  and  a  specialized  institu- 
tion in  Temple  Hall  as  well  as  a  full  "church"  program. 
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Hall  v/as  purchased  as  a  home  for  working  women  and  girls.    High  hopes  were 
pinned  on  the  National  Centenary  movement  just  after  World  War  I.  First 
Methodist  v/as  to  "be  given  a  modern  plant  and  staff  adequate  to  the  commun- 
ity need.     The  collapse  of  this  campaign  v/as  a  hard  "blow,  hut  the  ministers 
and  congregation  have  continued  to  v/ork  for  increasing  neighhorhood  rele- 
vance. 

An  analysis  of  the  membership  and  constituency  lists  submitted  by  the 
church's  study  group  indicate  real  and  substantial  success  in  building  up 
strong  neighborhood  ties.    The  131  members  resident  in  the  West  End  are  a 
much  larger  local  group  than  that  claimed  by  any  other  of  our  churches  in 
the  area.    While  West  End  people  constitute  only  slightly  more  than  half 
the  total  membership,  they  make  up  almost  two- thirds  of  the  active  member- 
ship.   The  sharp  change  from  the  central-church  emphasis  of  1900  is  per- 
haps most  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  twenty-five  of  thirty- five 
official  board  members  are  drawn  from  the  West  End  itself.    Analysis  of 
the  residence  of  the  "}61  persons  in  the  active  constituency  is  also  favor- 
able from  this  point  of  view.     Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers and  officers  live  in  the  West  End.    More  than  three- fourths  (76.7  per 
cent)  of  the  146  Sunday  school  pupils  live  in  the  West  End.    Without  du- 
plication with  the  church  membership  and  Sunday  school  rolls,  76.3  per  cent 
of  the  additional  members  of  church  organizations  and  over  90  per  cent  of 
regular  church  attendants  not  otherwise  listed  are  from  the  West  End.  The 
total  of  West  End  persons  active  in  the  church  program,  exclusive  of  church 
and  Sunday  school  members,  is  205»    These  substantial  numbers  and  favorable 
proportions  clearly  establish  the  First  Methodist  Church  as  the  outstanding 
center  of  neighborhood  ministry  among  our  churches  in  the  West  End  at  the 
present  time. 

The  church  has  recently  set  up  an  associate  member  category  which 
allows  the  individual  to  maintain  a  non-resident  affiliation  (often  to 
another  denomination)  elsewhere  v/hile  sharing  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  regular  members.     The  eight  persons  in  this  classification  are 
not  included  in  the  membership  totals  but  are  counted  in  the  paragraph 
above  as  constituents.    This  device  may  be  of  some  aid  in  winning  active 
affiliation  from  non-Methodists  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  table  at  the  head  of  the  next  page  presents  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  residence  of  all  church  members.    It  indicates  that  of  the  member- 
ship resident  in  the  West  End,  71  per  cent  live  south  of  Cambridge  Street, 
29  per  cent  north  of  that  dividing  artery.     The  members  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  area  are  less  active  than  those  from  the  southern  portion 
v/here  the  church  is  located.    Persons  from  north  of  Cambridge  Street  make 
up  just  20  per  cent  of  the  active  membership  from  the  West  End  but  they 
constitute  58.1  per  cent  of  the  inactive  members  in  this  district.  The 
increasing  proportion  of  inactive  members  as  distance  of  residence  from 
the  church  lengthens  should  be  noted.    The  total  of  123  members  living 
outside  the  West  End  contribute  3^.2  per  cent  of  the  active  total  and 
69.6  per  cent  of  all  inactive  members.    Put  another  way,  23-7  per  cent  of 
the  West  End  members  are  inactive,  while  57. 7  per  cent  of  those  living 
outside  the  West  End  are  not  active.    Although  the  total  of  twenty-one 
members  (fourteen  active,   seven  inactive)  seems  a  sizable  delegation  from 
Tract  K2,  "proper  Beacon  Hill,"  all  except  three  of  this  total  come  from 
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TABLE  8 


Place  of  Residence  of  254  Members  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 


Place  of  Residence 

All  Members 

Active  Members 

Inactive  Members 

West  End 

131 

100 

31 

Tract  F6* 

9 

8 

1 

Tract  HI 

30 

14 

16 

Tract  H2 

1, 

*k 

2 

2 

Tract  H3 

3 

3 

0 

Tract  H4** 

31 

30 

1 

Tract  Kl 

33 

29 

4 

Tract  K2 

21 

14 

7 

Other  Boston 

to 

26 

18 

Other  Massachusetts 

52 

24 

28 

Out  of  State 

22 

2 

20 

Foreign  Countries 

3 

0 

3 

Address  Unknown 

2 

0 

2 

Total 

254 

152 

102 

*  All 
**  All 

south  of  Cambridge  Street 

except  one  south  of  Cambridge  Street 

the  borderline  fringe  of  Myrtle  and  Pinckney  Streets.     The  invisible  bar- 
rier between  the  south  and  north  slopes  of  Beacon  Hill  is,  once  more, 
more  nearly  impenetrable  than  is  the  busy  traffic  lane  dividing  the  Back 
of  Beacon  Hill  from  the  West  End  proper. 


There  are  157  women  and  97  men  on  the  membership  roll.     The  women, 
therefore  constitute  61.8  per  cent  of  the  total  membership.     The  total 
constituency  has  a  similar  sex  distribution,  64.4  per  cent  are  female, 
35-6  per  cent  male  among  the  615  children  and  adults  active  in  the  church 
program. 

Membership  loss  has  aggregated  29-8  per  cent  since  1920.     The  fact 
that  1930  membership  was  higher  than  that  of  1920  reflects  a  concerted 
and  subsidized  drive  at  that  time.    Membership  has  been  nearly  stable  in 
the  present  decade.     Twenty- six  members  were  added  in  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  church  committee's  report,  twenty- three  of  these  by  con- 
fession of  faith,  three  by  transfer  from  other  churches.     To  a  consider- 
able degree  the  overall  "loss"  may  reflect  a  more  realistic  elimination 
of  purely  nominal  members- 

The  table  heading  the  next  page  gives  a  comparison  of  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  the  employed  members  of  First  Methodist  Church  as 
compared  to  the  city,  the  area  and  the  tv/o  tracts  from  which  the  most 
church  members  are  drawn.     The  church  is  located  in  Census  Tract  H4. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  First 
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TABLE  9 


Occupational  Distribution  in  Boston,  the 
West  End,  Selected  Census  Tracts,  and  Among 
Members  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 


Occupation 

no  soon 



i 

west  iina.  a 

Opt 

i  irs  !<  iuiex<n. 

Operatives,  Laborers 

19 

16 

10 

23 

15 

Seeking  Work,  On 

Relief 

20 

18 

15 

24 

Clerical,  Sales 

22 

19 

29 

16 

19 

Craftsmen,  Foremen 

10 

7 

8 

8 

20 

Service  Workers, 

Domestics 

14 

18 

15 

19 

10 

Proprietors,  Managers, 

Officials 

6 

6 

6 

4 

12 

Professional,  Semi- 

professional 

8 

15 

18 

5 

23 

Methodist  membership,  although  not  wholly  reflecting  the  pattern  of  the 
community  setting,  is,  nevertheless  far  broader  and  more  inclusive  than 
the  membership  of    many  other  inner-city  chuiches  is    found  to  be.  Every 
grouping  except  the  unemployed  is  represented  substantially.     The  differ- 
ing economic  situation  accounts  largely  for  the  one  omission.    Upon  this 
criterion  the  First  Methodist  Church  has    a  very    commendable  record  and 
an  established  basis  for  reaching  and  serving  all  occupational  groups  in 
the  neighborhood. 

A  comparison  of  the  First  Methodist  "population  pyramid,"  constructed 
from  the  total  constituency  with  the  corresponding  configuration  of  the 
West  End  population  shown  on  Chart  22  reveals  "both  similarities  and  differ- 
ences.    The  Methodist  "pyramid"  heads  the  next  page. 

Both  are  relatively  solid  structures  but  both,  also,  are  more  nearly 
rectangles  standing  on  their  shorter  sides  than  the  ideal  equilateral  tri- 
angles.    The  West  End  has  an  even  balance  between  the  sexes,  the  church 
bulges  on  the  female  side.     The  achievement  of  a  truer  sex  balance  and  of 
a  v/ider  base  on  all  the  levels  under  the  forty-year  line  should  be  major 
objectives  of  local  church  planning.     It  remains  true,   that  this  configu- 
ration i^  relatively  healthy  and  compares  favorably  with  those  of  other 
churches  in  transition  areas  that  have  been  encountered  in  this  and  earlier 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Research  and  Strategy.  However, 
this  "pyramid"  does  indicate  need  for  an  increased  rate  of  child  evangelism 
(hindered  by  its  present  location  in  relation  to  the  center  of  child  popu- 
lation) and  also  of  "middle-age"  evangelism  because  many  children  and  youth 
will  probably  leave  the  neighborhood  upon  attaining  maturity. 
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TOTAL  CONSTITUENCY 
OF  THE  FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Age 

MALE  FEMALE 

70  and 
over 

2 

1C 

60-69 

25 

50 

50-59 

28 

62 

4o-49 

30 

48 

30-39 

3 

35 

52 

20-29 

27 

^9 

10-19 

37 

70 

Under 
10 

— r 

34 

53 

The  Church  School 


Enrollment  164  Teachers  Resident  in  Vest  End  16 

Officers  and  Teachers      18  Pupils  Resident  in  West  End  112 

Number  of  Classes  10  Children  of  Non-members  6l 

Conference  yearbook  reports  indicate  a  total  Sunday  school  enroll- 
ment of  186  in  1940,  258  in  1930  and  296  in  1920-    The  loss  in  total  en- 
rollment since  1920  aggregates  44.6  per  cent.     Nearly  three- fourths  (73*2 
per  cent)  of  the  Sunday  school  enrollment  consists  of  persons  under  twenty 
years  of  age.     The  detailed  analysis  of  age  groups  served  "by  the  Sunday 
school  indicates  that  twenty-nine  were  under  five  years  of  age,  forty-four 
were  from  five-to-nine  years  old,  twenty-one  from  ten-to-f ourteen  years, 
twenty-six  from  f if tecn-to-nineteen  years,  ten  from  twenty- to- twenty-nine 
years,  six  from  thirty-to- thirty-nine  years,  five  from  forty-to-forty-nine 
years,  four  from  fifty-to-fifty-nine  years,  thirteen  from  sixty-to-sixty- 
nine  years  and  five  over  seventy  years  of  age.     (Age  not  listed  for  one) 

Almost  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  and  officers  and  76.7  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  were  resident  in  the  West  End.  Of  the  112  West  End  pupils,  72 
per  cent  lived  south  of  Cambridge  Street  and  27  per  cent  north  of  that 
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artery,  proportions  almost  identical  with  the  corresponding  ones  for 
church  members.    By  census  tracts  the  distribution  was  as  follows: 


The  local  study  group  concluded  that  ninety-eight  of  the  Sunday 
school  enrollees  also  participated  in  the  weekday  program  of  the  church. 
The  sixty-one  children  of  families  without  adult  church  membership  speak 
volumes  as  to  the  outreach  and  neighborhood  service  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church.     The  group  constitutes  more  than  half  of  all  the  Sunday 
school  enrollees  under  twenty  years  of  age.     The  ifinning  of  these  par- 
ents to  membership  v/ould  seem  to  be  a  logical  next  step  in  the  evange- 
listic program  of  the  church.    Attendance  records  for  three  Sundays  in 
October,  19^-8  showed  average  attendance  of  only  fifty,  indicating  need  for 
more  intensive  work.     Consultation  with  the  Massachusetts  Council's  Direc- 
tor of  Religious  Education  might  be  profitable. 

All  of  the  fourteen  Sunday  school  teachers  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates, five  have  college  degrees.     Thirteen  have  had  "some  form"  of  teach- 
er training.    Four  men  and  ten  women  comprise  the  teaching  staff. 

Plant  and  resources 

The  stone- faced  First  Methodist  Church  building  is  113  years  old. 
While  the  present  condition  of  the  property  is  fair,  the  whole  structure 
was  built  in  another  day  and  to  meet  other  needs  than  those  that  the 
present-day  congregation  confronts.     The  large  auditorium  has  pev/s  to 
accomodate  4-50  comfortably  on  the  main  floor  and  with  the  balcony  the 
maximum  capacity  is  900.    The  usual,  or  even  the  exceptionally  large, 
present-day  congregation,  seems  scattered  and  small  in  this  setting. 
The  auditorium  was  repainted  in  19^7«    The  basement  parlor,  large  vestry 
room  and  kitchen  rooms  fall  far  short  of  modern  norms  for  church  and 
church  school  equipment.    As  with  the  Church  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem,  all 
these  rooms  are  overlarge  for  small  class  and  group  work.     The  church 
building  is  valued  at  $190,500  in  the  Methodist  study  committee  report. 

The  congregation  also  owns  four  houses,  the  parsonage  at  39  Temple 
Street  just  below  the  church,  Temple  Hall,  Sawyer  Hall  just  across  the 
street  and  Morse  Hall  at  2k  Hancock  Street.     Temple  Hall  has  two  fairly 
large  ground-floor  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  for  nursery-age  children 
and  the  other  for  Sunday  school  and  weekday  children's  activities.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  is  used  as  a  home  for  women.    Forty-one  double 
rooms  and  ten  single  rooms  are  employed  for  this  purpose.     Temple  Hall  in 
view  of  its  function,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  discussion 
of  the  church  program,  is  tax  free.     The  other  three  houses  are  subject 
to  taxation  inasmuch  as  portions  of  the  parsonage  building  and  Sawyer 
Koll,  v/hich  provides  housing  for  the  assistant  minister,  and  Morse  Hall  in 
its  entirety  are  divided  into  apartments  and  rooms  for  rental.  Valua- 
tions listed  by  the  study  committee  were  $30,000  for  Temple  Hall,  $12,600 
for  the  parsonage  and  $32,500  for  the  other  two  houses- 
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Endowed  funds  total  $6,380  and  income  from  this  source  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $650.     The  church  debt  is  $2,788  but  there  is 
also  an  indebtedness  on  Temple  Kail.    This  was  incurred  as  a  consequence 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Centenary  movement  and  has  been  a  considerable 
burden  over  thirty  years.     The  amount  has  now  been  reduced  to  "about 
$9,000." 

Income  from  members  for  home  expenses  through  regular  and  special 
offerings  and  gifts  was  $8,555  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  $5,318  in  19*K), 
$5,512  in  1935,  $8,017  in  1930  and  $6,30^  in  1920.    A  very  large  part  of 
the  support  of  the  annual  church  budget  of  $10,506  is  contributed  by  a 
single  donor.     Subsidy  aid  from  the  Conference  and  other  outside  sources 
has  fluctuated  widely.     In  19^-9  such  aid  was  being  paid  at  an  $800  annual 
rate,  it  was  $500  in  19^0,  nothing  in  1935,  $3,333  in  1930.     The  amount  of 
subsidy  in  1920  was  not  known.     These  figures  indicate  a  lack  of  consist- 
ent, long-range  planning  by  the  denominational  authorities  for  their  re- 
sponsibility in  relation  to  First  Church.    Except  for  sudden  and  brief 
spurts  of  concern  at  the  time  of  the  Centenary  campaign  and  again  in  1930, 
this  church  in  the  hub  of  the  city  ministering  to  great  need  in  an  eco- 
nomically handicapped  neighborhood  lias  been  left  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  its  own  meager  resources.     The  consequence  has  been  extreme  handicap 
in  the  maintenance  of  adequate  staff,  facilities  and  program. 

The  dilemma  here  is  one  of  the  most  serious  facing  American  Protes- 
tantism.   Need  is  apt  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  ability  to  pay.  William 
H.  Leach  expresses  the  problem  in  the  April  19^9  issue  of  Church  Manage- 
ment, "Protestant  churches  have  an  instinct  for  following  wealth.  .  .But 
there  is  not  the  rush  for  the  opportunities  to  build  and  maintain  churches 
in  the  poorer  communities."    In  this  instance  there  is  real  danger  that  our 
one  relatively  strong  neighborhood  church  v/ith  a  proven  record  of  service 
to  the  Back  of  Beacon  Kill  and  West  End  Proper  neighborhoods  may  be  lost 
entirely  or,  at  least,  its  already  limited  effectiveness  seriously  im- 
paired.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  5,000  persons  living  within  these 
neighborhoods  appear  to  have  some  affiliation  with  the  denominations  co- 
operating in  the  study  or  have  no  church  connection  at  all,   this  eventu- 
ality would  be  almost  criminally  tragic. 

Ministry  and  Program 

Dr.  Arthur  D.  Stroud  has  served  as  full-time  minister  throughout  the 
past  seventeen  years.    For  the  same  period  he  has  been  resident  at  the 
parsonage  on  Temple  Street  next  door  to  the  church.    Ke  has  evidenced  a 
constant  and  active  concern  for  the  problems  of  his  Vest  End  neighbors 
and  this  has  been  reflected  in  the  strong  neighborhood  constituency  of 
the  church  and  the  general  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  community  at 
large.    For  many  community  leaders  encountered  in  th    course  of  tho  survey, 
the  social  concerns  of  our  churches  and  "Dr.  Stroud"  were  practically 
synonomous  terms. 

The  assistant  minister,  the  Reverend  David  Streyffeler,  is  a  student 
at  Boston  University  Sjhool  of  Theology.  These  two  constitute  the  entire 
professional  staff  conducting  the  regular  church  program.  Two  lr  '.les  are 
employed  for  supervision  of  Temple  Hall  and  a  maintenance  man  ana  a  janitor 
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serve  all  the  church  properties. 

The  principal  Sunday  worship  service  is  conducted  at  10:^5*  Attend- 
ance on  the  three  test  Sundays  of  October  19^8  was  125,  105  and  103.  An 
evening  service  was  also  conducted  during  19^8  "but  attendance  was  very 
small,  averaging  fifteen  for  the  same  three  Sundays.    This  evening  service 
was  not  continued  in  the  fall  of  19^9- 

The  Sunday  program  is  a  full  one.    The  whurch  school  meets  at  9:30 
a.m.     Simultaneously,  an  Italian  service  is  conducted  "by  the  Reverend 
Giuseppe  Merlino .    This  Italian  group  is  a  distinct  and  independent  con- 
gregation.   The  group,  entitled  the  Italian  Church  of  the  Evangel  has  no 
denominational  affiliation  or  support.    Their  outlook  is  in  the  evangeli- 
cal Christian  tradition.    Functioning  for  the  past  thirty  years,  since 
1939  as  guests  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  they  list  twenty-five  ac- 
tive and  ten  inactive  members  and  an  average  attendance  of  twenty.  Only 
four  of  the  members  are  resident  in  the  West  End. 

A  Ukranian  service  led  by  the  Reverend  Conrad  Kosak  is  held  at  2:30 
in  the  afternoon.     This  same  group  meets  for  a  regular  service  on  Tuesday 
evenings.    Average  attendance  at  each  service  is  about  thirty-five.  Again, 
the  group  is  distinct  from  the  regular  congregation.    It  has  some  Pente- 
costal connections.     The  congregation  is  self-supporting  and  makes  occa- 
sional donations  in  return  for  the  hospitality  tendered.    The  pastor  works 
full  time  during  the  week  as  an  unskilled  laborer. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  19^9.  a  portion  of  the  Methodist  Italian 
congregation  formerly  located  on  Hanover  Street  in  the  North  End  began 
6:00  p.m.  evening  services  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rever- 
end Armand  0.  Donaruma  as  pastor. 

The  Sunday  program  and  planned  weekday  activity  are  continued  through 
the  summer  months,  in  contrast  to  the  practice  of  most  West  End  churches 
and  agencies. 

First  Methodist  Church  has  eight  regularly- functioning  parish  organi- 
zations directly  related  to  the  church  program.    There  is  a  senior  choir 
with  twenty-five  members  and  an  average  attendance  of  twenty- t./o .  The 
junior  choir  comprises  eight  children  between  eight  and  tv/elve  years  old. 
The  Women's  Society  for  Christian  Service  has  a  membership  of  twenty- 
eight  and  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  thirteen.     The  Wesleyan  Serv- 
ice Guild  for  business  and  professional  young  women  has  thirteen  members 
in  the  twenty- to- thirty  age  range.    Mothers  of  children  active  in  the 
church  school  or  the  v/eekday  program  are  invited  to  the  Mothers'  Club 
where  parental  education  is  stressed.     The  membership  of  thirty-seven  in- 
cludes some  mothers  who  have  no  other  church  connection.     In  19^-9  a  West 
End  Brotherhood  open  to  men  of  the  neighborhood  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
was  launched,  and  twenty- seven  men  have  been  enrolled  in  the  first  months. 
Program  stress  is  on  civic  and  social  neighborhood  concerns.     There  are 
tv/o  youth  fellowships,  that  for  teenagers  has  a  membership  of  thirty-five 
and  the  group  for  twenty- to- twenty-five  year  olds  a  membership  of  twenty- 
five.     The  framework  of  parish  organizations  is  relatively  broad,  but  mem- 
bership and  attendance  figures  and  the  number  of  constituents  who  attend 
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only  Sunday  services  would  indicate  that  much  remains  to  he  done  in  this 
area  of  church  work. 

In  addition  to  the  parish  organizations  closely  related  to  the 
congregation,  a  weekday  and  institutional  program  has  "been  operative  since 
1918  in  the  name  of  the  Beacon  Hill  Community  Center.    A  recreation  and 
group  work  program  for  children  and  the  conduct  of  Temple  Eall  for  women 
have  "been  the  major  aspects  of  this  work.     The  children's  program  has 
waxed  and  waned  through  the  course  of  the  years.    During  much  of  the  course 
of   the     present    study  the  serious  and  prolonged  illness  of  Dr.  Stroud 
and  other  limitations  of  available  staff  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the 
program  undertaken.    Eight  groups  for  such  activities  as  hoys'  and  girls' 
craft  classes,  folk  dancing,  a  Thursday  afternoon  nursery  for  pre-school 
children,  etc.,  were  functioning.    A  working  arrangement  with  the  Charles- 
town  Y.M.C.A.  made  possihle  use  of  their  facilities  and  swimming  pool  and 
also  provided  a  machine  for  Saturday  motion  pictures.    However,  in  19^9 
the  Y  could  no  longer  provide  the  motion  picture  machine. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  Sunday  school  children  and  young  people  par- 
ticipate in  the  weekday  program  and  the  schedules  submitted  do  not  make  a 
clear  separation  of  the  two  rolls  possihle.     This  prohahly  reflects  the 
actual  intertwining  of  the  regular  church  and  community  center  programs. 
The  comhined  total  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  served  is  221. 
Most  of  the  children  are  in  the  six-to- twelve  age  range.    Direct  evidence 
of  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  children  served  hy  the  center  has  not 
he en  ohtained,  hut  the  fact  that  the  Mothers'  Cluh  includes  nine  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Jewish  and  two  Orthodox  women  among  a  total  of  thirty-seven 
gives  some  indication  of  the  prohahle  distrihution. 

Group  leaders  are  drawn  from  the  ministerial  staff,  the  lay  congrega- 
tion, university  students  and  Temple  Hall  residents.     Staff  memhers  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  degree  of  overlapping  and  competition  with  simi- 
lar programs  offered  hy  other  religious  and  secular  agencies  serving  the 
West  End.     The  actual  duplication  found  in  relation  to  our  own  agencies 
involved  twenty-three  children  who  also  attended  Parker  Memorial  activi- 
ties, one  attending  the  Advent  church  school,  four  attending  St.  John's, 
two  attending  Heath  Christian  Center.    Many  children  also  attend  the  non- 
church  centers  in  the  West  End. 

It  should  he  pointed  out  that  despite  the  Beacon  Hill  Community  Cen- 
ter title  there  is  actually  no  building  "center"  devoted  to  this  work. 
Groups  meet  in  two  main-floor  rooms  at  Temple  Fall,  in  a  hasoment  work- 
shop there,  and  in  the  church  rooms.    At  times  in  the  past,  considera- 
tion has  "been  given  to  an  elaborate  remodeling  cf  the  church  edifice  to 
provide  a  gymnasium  and  other  facilities  for  an  expanded  "center"  pro- 
gram.   The  cost  of  these  alterations  has  been  estimated  at  $75,000-  The 
wisdom  of    this  investment  was  questioned  by  the  West  End  Study  Gommitr 

tee    in  view  of  the  following  considerations:     (l)  althougn  First  Metho- 
dist pioneered  in  the  West  End  in  aspects  of  this  group-work  service, 
there  are  now  several  agencies  rendering  comparable  servic5  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  trained  staff  and  excellent  facilities;   (2)  staff  efforts 
directed  to  this  end  are  diverted  from  First  Methodist's  unique  contribu- 
tion to  the  pattern  of  our  churches'  community  service,  the  maintenance 
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of  a  neighborhood    pastoral  ministry;    (3)     strcng    reasons    for  re- 
location closer  to  the  center  of  the  'Jest  End  are  re-enforced  by  the  possi- 
bility of  State  requisition  of  the  present  site;   (4)  the  alternative  possi- 
bility of  sharing  the  recreation  and  group  work  facilities  of  one  of  our 
other  church- sponsored  centers  in  the  West  End  deserves  full  exploration. 

Temple  Hall  was  founded  as  a  home  for  young  working  women.  Objectives 
were  to  provide  safe  refuge  in  the  central  city  and  rentals  at  low  rates  to 
serve  the  poorer  economic  group.    At  the  present  time  sixty-two  women  and 
girls  are  resident  in  Temple  Hall.    Rentals  range  from  $^.50  to  $7  per  week 
per  person,  including  kitchen  privileges.     In  the  course  of  the  years,  the 
requirement  that  tenants  be  working  women  has  been  relaxed  as  has  the  re- 
striction to  younger  women.    Among  the  tenants  there  are  now  more  older 
iv-omen  than  young  women  and  there  is  some  friction  between  the  two  groups. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  younger  women  are  university  students.  The 
house  now  functions  simply  as  a  respectable  rooming  house  restricted  to 
women  residents  and  charging  moderate  rates.     There  is  no  program  of  resi- 
dent activities.     The  church  is  aided  to  the  extent  that  the  building 
houses  the  church  office  and  three  rooms  used  for  the  Community  Center  pro- 
gram.    Several  students  giving  part-time  service  to  the  church  are  also 
housed  here.    The  heat  and  janitor  paid  for  by  Temple  Hall  rentals  also 
serve  the  church  building.    On  the  other  hand,  the  responsibility  for  su- 
pervising the  matrons  in  charge  of  Temple  Hall  and  for  decision  in  the  ad- 
ministrative and  maintenance  problems  that  arise  in  such  a  major  enter- 
prise now  rests  upon  the  minister  and  absorbs  time  and  energy  that  might 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  main  objectives  of  the  church  program. 

Community  Influence 

We  have  reviewed  the  statistical  evidence  of  a  uniquely  extensive  and 
close  relationship  between  the  constituency  of  First  Methodist  Church  and 
all  strata  of  the  neighborhood  population.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in  the 
course  of  Dr.  Stroud's  ministry  of  nearly  eighteen  years  he  has  been  con- 
sistently active  in  the  key  organizations  working  for  community  concern 
and  concerted  action.  Among  these  have  been  the  West  End  Planning  Board, 
the  West  End  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  Beacon  Hill  Association,  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  and  the  Visiting  Uurse  Association. 

He  has  been  loyal  and  active  in  the  life  of  the  West  End  Ministers' 
Association  and  over  the  years  a  genuine  cooperation  among  our  churches 
has  been  achieved  that  contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  situation  in  some 
other  areas  of  Boston.    Dr.  Stroud  has  had  a  significant  part  in  the 
achievement  of  this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  the  possession  of 
our  West  End  churches.     Continued  leadership  in  the  fields  of  community 
and  inter-church  cooperation  may  well  be  a  major  part  of  the  contribution 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  the  years  ahead. 

Analysis 

It  became  apparent  in  the  meetings  of  the  West  End  Study  Committee 
and  its  sub-committee  on  strategy  that  for  this  church  to  survive  and  ful- 
fill its  opportunities  for  service  in  the  West  End,  certain  basic  needs 
should  be  met.     The  analysis  presented  here  reflects  group  sentiment  and 
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underlies  the  strategy  for  this  church  adopted  "by  the  Committee  and  set 
forth  in  Part  III  of  this  study.     The  needs  arc    (l)  an  expanded,  ade- 
quately-trained and  more  permanent  staff,     (2)  more  adequate  facilities 
than  the  113-year  old  plant  new  offers,     (3)  additional  financing  for  a 
long-range  program  of  advance. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  needs  presses  a  prior  point  of  decision- 
staff,  facilities,  finances  for  what  purpose?     The  needs  of  the  West  End 
or  even  of  its  estimated  8,100  non-Roman,  non-Jev/ish  inhabitants  are  too 
great  and  too  diverse  to  he  met  "by  any  one  institution.     Some  division  of 
responsibility  and  labor  is  inevitable,  our  objective  should  be  to  seek 
the  most  effective  possible  division.    As  has  been  seen  the  history  of 
First  Methodist  has  been  one  of  continuous  adjustment  to  changing  condi- 
tions.   One  by-product  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  "culture  lag"  so  that 
the  present  program  involves  elements  deriving  from  the  history  of  suc- 
ceeding emphases  on  service  as  a  central  church,  an  institutional  church 
and  a  neighborhood  church.     The  occasion  of  the  present  study  may  well  be 
used  for  seeking  a  total  re-assessment  of  present  program  and  a  clear 
definition  of  future  major  purposes. 

As  related  to  First  Methodist,  our  study  indicates  first  that  the 
number  of  persons  potentially  available  to  a  strategically  located, 
neighborhood-oriented  church  is  surprisingly  large.    Even  though  it  prob- 
ably should  be  granted  that  the  central  churches  in  the  West  End  and  the 
dov/ntown  and  Back  Bay  areas  are  serving  and  will  continue  to  serve  most 
of  our  potential  constituents  in  Census  Tract  K2,  "proper  Beacon  Hill," 
there  remain  an  estimated  3»26o  persons  with  some  present  affiliation 
with  our  churches  and  denominations  and  an  estimated  1,571  persons  with- 
out any  church  affiliation  living  in  the  remainder  of  the  West  End.  We 
have  seen  that  the  strong  social  barriers  that  divide  Beacon  Hill  from 
the  Back  of  Beacon  Hill  and  West  End  Proper  neighborhoods  result  in  very 
few  of  the  non-Beacon  Hill  folk  gravitating  to  the  central  churches. 
They  are  dependent  for  active  religious  life  upon  the  churches  in  their 
own  neighborhood. 

Taking  this  fact  as  a  major  premise,  the  second  proposition  is 
equally  clearly  demonstrated,  i.e.  that  the  First  Methodist  Church  is  the 
only  one  of  our  institutions  in  the  area  with  a  predominant  stress  on 
service  as  a  neighborhood  church  and  with  an  established  record  in  recent 
years  of  winning  considerable  numbers  of  neighborhood  people  of  all  so- 
cial strata  to  active  church  life.    As  will  be  seen,  only  one  other  group, 
the  Salvation  Army,  can  be  classed  as  a  neighborhood  church,  and  the  spe- 
cialized function  and  limited  numbers  of  the  Bowdoin  Square  Corps  do  not 
present  the  same  likelihood  of  their  serving  as  the  major  neighborhood 
church  center.     It  would  seem  clear,  then,  that  the  one  distinct  and  un- 
duplicated  contribution  of  the  First  Methodist  church  consists  in  its 
present  service  and  its  future  potential  as  the  major  neighborhood  church. 
The  maintenance  and  development  of  such  a  church  is  close  to  the  heart  of 
all  our  work  in  this  area. 

If  the  needs  of  First  Methodist  for  staff,  facilities  and  finances 
are  viewed  from  this  perspective,  a  clearer  view  of  the  actual  problems 
may  be  obtained.     The  staff  of  the  neighborhood  church  should  be  primarily 
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devoted  to  rendering  adequate  religious  ministry  to  the  many  people  who 
are  not  nov;  served.    At  present  the  ministerial  staff  consists  of  two 
persons,  the  assistant  often  a  student  v/ith  "brief  tenure.     The  present 
church  program  has  required  these  tv/o  to  serve  not  only  as  ministers  "but 
as  innkeepers,  bookkeepers,  social  workers,  athletic  directors,  mainte- 
nance men,  and  as  administrators  over  others  performing  all  of  these  and 
many  other  functions.    All  of  these  tasks  are  necessary  and  desirable, 
tut  all  can  he  done  and  many  are  being  done  equally  well  by  others  Jn  the 
community.    Only  the  ministers  can  bring  to  the  people  of  the  West  End 
understanding  of  ..abundant  life  in  the  family  of  God.    That  is  a  full-time 
job  and  of  supreme  importance. 

At  present  the  ramified  requirements  of  the  institution  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  two  men  even  to  keep  the  wheels  moving,  let  alone  reach  out 
into  the  community  and  bring  the  good  nev/s  of  Jesus  to  those  who  need  it 
most.    Yet  it  is  characteristic  of  the  central  city  that  we  must  "seek 
and  find"  those  needing  ministry,  few  can  be  expected  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  coming  to  us.     The  need  is  for  staff,   then,  concentrating  its 
time  and  energies  on  the  main  task  of  comprehensive  and  intensive  reli- 
gious ministry  to  the  whole  neighborhood.     In  a  cooperative  plan  the 
meeting  of  other  needs  may  well  be  referred  to  other  resource  agencies. 

Clear  definition  of  purpose  serves  also  to  shed  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  need  for  improved  facilities.    If  the  church  is  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  serving  as  the  spiritual  center  for  the  neighborhood,  it  ought 
first  of  all  to  be  at  the  population  and  geographic  center  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.   For  this  purpose,  as  has  been  said,  the  neighborhood  may  be  de- 
fined as  all  the  West  End  except  for  Beacon  Hill  and  the  real  center  of 
population  would  be  on  Cambridge  Street  at  about  the  place  where  the  West 
End  Library  (once  one  of  our  churchesJ)  is  located.     The  present  location 
suffers  the  handicap  of  being  flanked  at  the  north  by  the  State  House 
buildings  so  that  almost  half  the  ideal  circle  of  potential  constituents 
is  cut  off.    At  the  same  time  it  is  inconvenient  to  most  of  the  area  north 
of  Cambridge  Street.     Tenure  here  will  continue  to  be  dubious  because  of 
the  constant  possibility  of  State  appropriation  of  this  land. 

If  means  could  be  found  to  make  possible  the  move  to  a  more  strategic 
site,  the  problem  of  the  plant  desired  could  be  approached  without  the 
necessity  of  fitting  into  the  limitations  of  the  present  property.  The 
spiritual  center  should  itself  center  in  a  worthy  place  of  worship  that 
is  at  the  same  time  not  so  large  that  the  congregation  is  made  to  appear 
and  feel  small.    A  small,  beautiful,  chapel  filled  for  tv/o  services  is 
preferable  to  a  large  auditorium  filled,  at  best,  once  or  twice  a  year. 
There  is  the  added  advantage  of  lower  initial  and  maintenance  cost.  A 
smaller  chapel  directly  on  the  street  open  for  worship  at  all  times  might 
well  fit  into  a  plan  for  a  spiritual  center  in  this  neighborhood.  Cer- 
tainly modern  facilities  for  religious  education  including  small,  attrac- 
tive rooms  for  class  and  group  meetings  are  needed.     These  are  essentials 
to  the  central  function  of  such  a  church.     Cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  churches  and  agencies  might  v/ell  eliminate  any  need  for  elaborate 
provision  for  recreational  facilities. 


Such  a  purpose  and  plan  implies  drastic  changes  in  the  present  pattern 
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of  operation  and  involves  considerable  financial  cost.    However,  the  im- 
portance of  the  function  of  such  a  church  in  the  whole  developing  pattern 
of  cooperation  among  our  churches  in  the  West  End  should  justify  and  en- 
list the  support  not  only  of  Methodists  hut  of  all  our  denominations  con- 
cerned for  improving  ministry  in  areas  of  extraordinary  need.     The  achieve- 
ment of  a  basis  for  long-range  local  ai.d  regional  financial  support  of 
such  a  project  and  its  operating  staff  is  in  a  real  sense  a  test  of  the 
seriousness  of  our  concern  for  serving  the  spiritual  needs  of  central- 
city  people. 


2.  The  Bowdoin  Souare  Corps  of  the  Salvation  Army 

Year  Organized    1884  Present  Building  Since  1910 


Total  Membership  1949 

87 

West  End  Membership 

50 

Adult  Members 

55 

Per  cent  of  Total 

57-5 

Active 

35 

North  of  Cambridge  Street 

46 

Inactive 

20 

South  of  Cambridge  Street 

4 

Male 

35 

Members  Elsewhere  in  Boston 

5 

Female 

20 

Membership  1940 

135 

Child  Members 

32 

Membership  1930 

131 

Male 

13 

Membership  1920 

193 

Female 

19 

Per  cent  Loss  1920-1949 

54.9 

Average  Age  (Adults) 

4o 

Additional  Constituents 

50 

The  Salvation  Army  began  the  present  work  in  the  West  End  on  Alden 
and  Green  Streets.     The  present  quarters  at  55  Cambridge  Street  have  been 
occupied  since  1910.     The  present  work  of  the  Corps  is  directed  to  two 
major  objectives,  each  of  which  receives  approximately  equal  stress. 
These  are  service  and  evangelical  ministry  to  the  transients  congregating 
around  Scollay  and  Bowdoin  Square  and  service  as  a  religious  center  for 
the  Corps  membership.     The  membership  has  a  strong  proportion  of  West  End 
residents  who  are  not  transients  but  stable  family  groups.    Almost  all  of 
them  live  north  of  Cambridge  Street  in  the  West  End  Proper  neighborhood. 
Almost  all  of  the  seventy-eight  children  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  school 
and  four  of  the  seven  teachers  are  resident  in  the  West  End. 

The  building  used  is  a  three-story  one  facing  Bov/doin  Square,  Al- 
though the  street  facade  has  been  modernized,  the  building  itself  is  an 
old  one  requiring  frequent  repair.     It  is  extremely  narrow,  only  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  is  flanked  by  high  buildings  so  that  artificial 
lighting  is  almost  always  necessary.     The  ground- floor  auditorium  opening 
on  the  street  has  a  capacity  of  100  persons  and  at  present  chairs  for 
seventy  facing  the  slightly  raised  platform  and  pulpit.     The  second  floor 
has  one  room  running  the  length  of  the  building.  This  is  used  for  children' s 
work  and  the  women's  Home  League  activities.     Tnere  is  also  a  small  office 
on  this  floor.     The  third  floor  provides  living  quarters  for  the  two  full- 
time  staff,  jn  embers. 

The  current  budget  of  the  Corps  is  $8,916.74  of  which  $3,999-84  is 
assigned  from  the  annual  Salvation  Army  appeal  and  the  balance  is  raised 
by  the  local  congregation  and  three  part-time  solicitors.    All  expendi- 
tures are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  regional  Salvation  Army  authori- 
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ties.    A  small  fund  for- emergency  relief- As  provided. 

lieutenant  Catherine  Blais&ell  is  in  cliarge  of  the  local  work  and  she 
has  one  full-time' woman,  assistant .  •  The  program  may  be  divided  into  con- 
gregational and  children ' s . activities  and  those  directed  to  the  transients 
of  "the  area.    Prjima.rj.ly  for  .the  first  group  are  .the-  Sunday  morning  eleven 
o'clock  service  with.  all.  average  attendance,  of  twenty,;  the- 1:30  p»ra.  Sunday 
school  and.  the  .61  3Q  Young  People.'  s  .Legion  meeting.    During  the  week  the 
Junior  Legion  meets  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  the  Women's  Home  League  Wednes- 
day evenings,  the  Sunbeams  (corresponding  to  the  Girl  Scout  Brownies)  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  a, boys.'  group-  Saturday  jn.ofnlngs.     The: -Sunday  school 
teachers  meet  for  teaching  training  on  Thursday  evening. 

Open-air  meetings  and  testimonial  services  are  held  in  Bowdoin  Square 
Sunday  afternoon, 'and  e.vening.;and  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  evenings. 
The  ;'  ©pfm-air, .  -services  •  at       30    p.  nu    are  followed  .by, ;  evangelistic 
services  in  the  Corps  headquarters.-    During  the  summer  months-  tv/q  open-air 
services  are  -held  on  Saturday  evening.     This  part  of  the -.program  is  di- 
rected to  .the:  transient  adults  .arCund  Scollay  and  Bowdoin  Squares.    Seme  of 
the  Corps  members  assist.  .'  llo  food  is  served  and  the  Corps  has  ^10  facili- 
ties for  providing • lodging,'    They  do,  however,  refer  some  transients  to 
the  Salvation  Army ',s\ Social  Service  Center  in  Roxbury.    There  is  also  some 
informal  inter- referral  between  the  Corps  and  other  social  welfare  and 
church  resources  in  the  West. 'Bn-d.  ■  1 

Our  major  problem  is  the  limited  work  possible  with .  present  facili- 
ties, budget  and  staff  as  the  Corps  confronts  the  almost  unlimited  probr- 
lem  of  transient  indigents  at  their-  doors..     The  lack  of -means  for  effec- 
tive follow-up  of  initial  contacts  is  a  serious  handicap.    Without  a  "-cen- 
ter" where  continuing  effort  can  be  made  for  rehabilitation  and  without 
even  full-time  male  workers  who  would  be  able  to  vi3it  the  men  in  their 
lodgings,  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  is  seriously  limited.     In  the  ... 
/present  economic  period  the -.difficulties  are  increased  by  the  fact  that- 
indigent  -  transiency  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice  or  of  unusual  personal 
limitation.    Many  approach  the  Salvation  Amy  or  other  missions  with  the 
intention  of .exploiting  them  and  not  to  seek  a  way  out  of  their  existing 
situation. 

A  second  problem  is  real  conflict  betv/een  the  interests  of  the.  two 
diverse  groups  served.    The  congregation ^ of  stable  families  with  young 
children  and  the  .indigent  transient  adult  individuals  are  not  readiiy 
■  "•mixed"  in  the  .game  program.     Social  affairs  for  the.  congregation  have  - 
been  held/behind  looked  doors  and  drawn  shades  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
-  of  intoxicated  indigents.    Use  of  the  same  limited  j o.uarters  for  such  di- 
vergent groups  may-well  be  open  to  question.     The  effectiveness  of. the 
work  with. each  group  is  limited  by  the  conflicting. needs  of  the  other. 
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Chapter  k.     The  Store-Front  Missions  (l.) 
X.  The  Merrimac  Mission.  Inc. 

Dozens  of  store-front  missions  directed  to  the  needs  of  transient 
indigent  men  in  the  area  around  Scollay  and  Bowdoin  Squares  have  come  and 
gone  in  the  course  of  the  years.    Of  these  only  two  were  functioning  at 
the  time  of  the  present  study,  and  only  the  Merrimac  Mission  at  X07  Stani- 
ford  Street  has  a  record  of  long-time  service  in  the  area. 

The  mission  was  founded  in  1899         has  operated  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Reverend  George  H.  Eddy  over  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
enterprise  is  independent,  although  actively  affiliated  with  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Gospel  Missions.    Control  of  policy  and  program  is 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors,    Mr.  Eddy  is  himself  a  member  of  Tremont 
Temple  Baptist  Church,  as  are  some  other  Board  members. 

The  mission  is  self-supporting.  Pour  letters  annually  obtain  suf- 
ficient financial  return  to  maintain  the  work.  The  hall  was  originally 
located  on  Merrimac  Street. 

Both  student  observers  who  attended  services  and  talked  with  Mr.  Eddy 
gave  very  favorable  reports  on  the  conduct  and  value  of  Merrimac  Mission. 
The  store-front  hall  seating  forty  to  fifty  with  a  platform  seating  fif- 
teen was  described  as  "clean,  freshly- painted,  well-cared  for."    The  win- 
dows were  attractively  decorated,  the  scripture  verses  on  the  walls  newly- 
painted  and  clean.     The  "general  freshness  of  the  whole  room"  was  striking. 

Open  services  are  held  nightly  at  7:^5*     The  addresses  are  directed 
to  the  real  problems  of  those  present  and  impressed  our  observers  as  being 
practical,  sincere  and  effective.    A  light  lunch  is  served  following  the 
meeting  and  those  regarded  as  worthy  by  the  superintendent  are  aided  in 
other  ways.    There  is  an  eight-bed  dormitory.     Such  clothing  as  is  re- 
ceived is  distributed,  as  is  limited  financial  aid  at  the  discretion  of 
Mr.  Eddy.    He  also  seeks  to  give  assistance  in  job  placement  and  has  se- 
cured employment  and  rehabilitation  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Eddy  and  his  wife  both  live  and  work  at  the  mission,  aided  by 
occasional  volunteers  from  among  the  men  served.    Young  people's  "Gospel 
Teams"  from  Tremont  Temple,  Park  Street  and  a  few  other  churches  some- 
times conduct  the  services. 

Mr.  Eddy  recognized  the  limitations  of  the  plant  and  work  of  the 
mission  in  the  face  of  the  great  problems  of  indigent  transiency.    He  re- 
jected any  statistical  claims  of  large  numbers  finding  lasting  religious 


1.  Student  reports  on  the  West  End  missions  were  prepared  by  Arthur  E. 
Shelton,  candidate  for  the  Th.D.  degree,  and  Douglas  Reid,  candidate 
for  the  S.T.M.  degree  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  Much 
of  the  material  in  this  chapter  is  drawn  from  their  reports  which  are 
available  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Research  and  Strategy. 
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or  social  conversion.    He  did  feel  that  the  rendering  of  what  help  could 
he  given  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  people  who  came  to  him  was  a 
worth-while  service.     It  was  the  judgement  of  our  ohservers  that  Merrimac 
Mission,  Inc.  is  a  small  hut  effective  and  essential  part  of  ministry  in 
this  area  and  is  worthy  of  the  cooperation  and  support  of  all  our  churches. 

2.  The  Rescue  Mission 

This  store-front  mission  located  at  klk  Howard  Street  claims  exist- 
ence since  1939*     It  has  no  denominational  connection  and  appears  to  he 
entirely  controlled  and  directed  "by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Mellit. 

Mr.  Mellit  reported  that  he  had  taken  training  for  the  Baptist  minis- 
try hut  had  then  decided  on  an  independent  ministry.    The  title  of  Bishop 
is  reported  to  have  heen  self-conferred.    Mr.  Mellit  reported  ordination 
hy  and  personal  connection  with  Tremont  Temple.     The  mission,  however,  is 
financially  independent.     In  the  earlier  interview,  Mr.  Mellit  reported 
fifteen  collectors  engaged  in  house-to-house  solicitation  for  the  mission. 
At  the  interview  a  year  later,  twenty  collectors  were  reported. 

The  activity  of  the  mission  consists  of  regular  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
revival  meetings  from  5:00  to  6:00  p.m.,  followed  hy  sandwiches  and  coffee. 
The  refreshments  are  often  served  to  more  than  the  fifty  or  so  who  can  he 
seated  in  the  hall.     Transients  are  employed  to  maintain  the  hall.  Dis- 
tribution of  clothing,  limited  financial  aid  and  joh  placement  are  also 
claimed  as  services  of  the  mission. 

The  independent  reports  of  "both  student  ohservers  were  inclined  to 
he  critical  and  generally  unfavorahle.     "General  impression  (of  equipment) 
pretty  hroken-down. "    Relations  with  the  transients  were  described  as 
"threatening,"  "rough"  and  "quite  superficial."    There  seems  to  be  no 
"basis  of  accounting  or  responsibility  in  the  administration  of  funds  re- 
ceived. 
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PART  III 

PROPOSALS  FOR  VEST  END  STRATEGY 

The  following  proposals  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the  West  End 
Study  Committee  on  June  9.  19^-9  after  extended  discussion  of  the  community 
needs  and  the  church  resources  available.     The  recommendations  were  "based 
on  full  knowledge  and  discussion  of  the  data  presented  in  Parts  I  and  II 
of  this  report.     They  are  presented  here  without  change  "by  the  compiler 
of  the  report,  but  with  the  conviction  that  the  Study  Committee  has  uti- 
lized the  data  intelligently  and  the  hope  that  the  group  will  follow  the 
path  of  church  adjustment  toward  a  still  more  effective  Christian  minis- 
try for  the  people  of  the  West  End. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the  development  of  a  cooperative  plan 
will  enlist  the  support  and  aid  of  religious  forces  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  West  End  itself.     In  particular,  the  financial  resources  and  lay 
personnel  of  the  relatively  "rootless"  churches  in  the  downtown  and  Back 
Bay  areas  could  be  of  great  aid  in  the  implementing  of  the  West  End  pro- 
gram.    The  Christian  mission  should  be  as  aware  of  and  as  willing  to  serve 
dire  need  "on  the  other  side  of  the  roadtt  as  it  is  of  needs  at  remoter 
distances. 


A.  Cooperation 

1.  A  local  council  of  churches,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  organ- 
ized in  the  West  End.     It  should  seek  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  Protes- 
tant and  Episcopal  institutions  in  the  area,  drawing  in  representative 
laymen  as  well  as  ministers  and  staff  members.     This  would  be  the  princi- 
pal agency  for  the  development  of  an  integrated  Protestant  program  and 
for  effective  cooperation  with  all  other  forces  concerned  with  the  com- 
munity's welfare. 

2.  There  is  strong  need  for  increased  cooperation  among  sectarian 
and  non-sectarian  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  West  End,  and  for  in- 
creased participation  of  West  End  church  members  and  ministers  in  the 
v/ork  of  community  agencies  and  institutions.    Active  and  full  participa- 
tion in  the  West  End  Joint  Planning  Committee  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable 
first  step. 

B.  New  Church- sponsored  Programs 
Council  Pro.jects 

1.     The  proposed  Council  has  a  major  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  large  number  of  potential  Protestant  and  Episcopal  constituents 
both  north  and  south  of  Cambridge  Street,  including  students,  nurses  and 
white-collar  transients  in  rooming  houses.     In  order  to  bring  them  into 
Christian  fellowship  and  participation  in  the  work  and  worship  of  the 
West  End  churches,  it  is  recommended  (a)  that  a  complete  religious  census 
of  the  area  be  undertaken  and  (b)  that  a  full-time,  suitably-trained  par- 
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ish  worker  "be  sought  "by  the  Council  to  work  for  all  the  cooperating 
churches  in  reaching  these  potential  constituents. 

2.    While  the  age  group  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  is 
largely  unserved  hy  church  and  community  agencies,  it  has  provided  its 
own  store-front  clubs  with  some  social  controls  and  constructive  activity. 
The  Council  might  well  assist  in  the  identification  of  these  clubs  with 
thw  whole  community  and  in  providing  more  certain  stability  and  wider  in- 
terests. 

A  continuing  program  of  parental  education  is  a  community  need  that 
might  well  be  met  by  the  Council  if  other  community  agencies  cannot  be 
brought  to  sponsor  an  adequate  program. 

Church  and  Agency  Projects 

Our  general  goal  to  be  accomplished  after  a  reasonable  transition 
period  would  seem  to  be  a  division  of  labor  so  that  serious  needs  now  un- 
met might  be  served  through  a  greater  degree  of  specialization.     The  by- 
product of  eliminating  present  duplication  and  overlapping  would  be  a  net 
gain  for  ourselves  and  the  community. 

1.  The  Parker  Memorial  Center  at  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel  seems  espe- 
cially suited  to  meet  the  need  for  therapeutic  group  work  for  problem 
children.    The  need  is  community-wide  and  largely  unmet.     Such  a  service 
should  be  non-sectarian  and  integrated  in  the  total  pattern  of  service  to 
neighborhood  children.    The  available  facilities  seem  admirably  suited  to 
such  a  specialized  program.     The  cooperation  of  both  sectarian  and  non- 
sectarian  agencies  should  be  sought  in  making  full  use  of  the  facilities. 
The  abilities  of  the  present  staff  should  be  supplemented  by  trained  su- 
pervision and/or  specialized  training  for  therapeutic  group  work.  There 
is  also  a  wide-open  field  for  opportunity  groups  for  above-average  chil- 
dren which  might  be  undertaken  eventually  as  a  part  of  the  Parker  Memorial 
program. 

2.  The  Church  of  the  Nev;  Jerusalem  has  had  a  long-standing  concern 
for  more  creative  service  to  the  large  number  of  unattached  older  persons 
resident  in  the  West  End.     That  church  has  physical  and  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  undertake  major  responsibility  for  such  a  program,  employing 
a  social  worker,   throughly  trained  in  geriatrics,  as  group  leader.  The 
Church  of  the  Advent  might  wish  to  share  in  support  of  this  program  as  well 
as  in  the  general  Council  projects.     The  Sisters  of  St.  Anne,  connected 
with  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  might  assist  in  this  work  as 
time  might  be  spared  from  their  other  activities.     They  now  maintain  a 
home  for  convalescent  and  elderly  ladies  in  Cambridge. 

3-    Heath  Christian  Center  has  a  strong  interest  in,  and  has  already 
had  considerable  success  in  encouraging  full  family  participation  in  the 
center  program.    An  increasing  emphasis  on  experimental  family  work  de- 
signed to  strengthen  family  ties  would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable.  The 
possibilities  of  family  summer  camping  might  well  be  thoroughly  explored. 
Additional  staff  training  might  x^ell  be  planned  with  this  family  emphasis 
in  mind.-    A  family  approach  offers  more  stability  for  the  Center  than 
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an  individualistic  approach  and  increased  value  to  the  community. 

The  traditional  evangelical  emphasis  at  Heath  Center  has  "been  offset 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  fact  that  the  center  has  no  affiliation 
with  a  resident  congregation  in  the  West  End  "by  which  it  might  offer  a 
normal  experience  in  rounded  Protestant  church  life.     Such  affiliation 
would  seem  highly  desirable.     The  philosophy  and  approach  of  the  Heath 
Center  and  the  First  Methodist  Church  have  been  closely  parallel  through 
the  years  and  are  so  at  present.     Close  integration  of  the  work  of  the 
two  would  give  a  church- social  service  combination  of  great  value  to  the 
community,  particularly  so  if  relocation  of  the  Methodist  Church  closer 
to  Heath  and  to  the  center  of  the  community  could  be  accomplished. 

4.    The  First  Methodist  Church  has  the  largest  resident  constituency 
in  the  West  End  and  a  long  record  of  community  service.     The  continuation 
and  strengthening  of  this  Bervice  should  be  a  major  objective  of  the 
strategy.     The  primary  function  of  First  Methodist  as  a  Protestant  church 
for  Vest  End  residents  has  been  handicapped  by  restricted  finances  and  by 
the  distractions  imposed  upon  the  small  staff  by  having  them  conduct  the 
Beacon  Hill  Community  Center  and  Temple  Hall  and  administer  a  number  of 
commercial  real  estate  enterprises.    Overhead  might  be  considerably  re- 
duced and  the  service  potential  increased  by  teaming  up  v/ith  Heath  Center 
so  that  the  programs  might  be  yoked  and  duplication  eliminated.     The  pres- 
ent real  estate  might  give  a  start  toward  a  smaller,  more  suitable  and 
more  centrally  located  church  edifice  on  Cambridge  Street.     Temple  Hall 
might  possibly  be  utilized  in  the  work  with  the  aged,  or  by  the  Protestant 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  but  in  view  of  the  need  for  financial  resources  it 
probably  should  be  sold  for  other  uses. 

5-     The  Salvation  Army  and  the  Merrimac  Mission  have  been  working  in 
commendable  fashion  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  indigent  transient  men. 
The  needs  of  these  agencies  and  of  this  group  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored and  the  proposed  Council  should  cooperate  with  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Merrimac  Mission  in  providing  a  still  more  adequate  program. 

6.    The  newly  organized  congregation  at  the  Charles  Street  Universa- 
list  Meeting  House  would  seem  to  be  admirably  suited  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  Social  Action  program  outlined  in  the  next  section. 

C.     Social  Action 

1.  Initiative  and  leadership  from  a  local  council  of  churches  is 
needed  for  unifying  the  forces  for  community  welfare  to  deal  with  poor 
and  limited  housing,  inadequate  school  programs,  health  hazards  and  other 
serious  civic  problems  of  the  West  End.     Cooperation  with  the  West  End 
Joint  Planning  Committee  is  desirable  in  all  social  action  projects. 

2.  An  immediate  possibility  would  seem  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
registry  for  the  clearance  of  applicants  among  all  summer  camps  sponsored 
by  West  End  institutions,   so  that  the  available  facilities  may  be  used 
for  maximum  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of  needy  children  and  families. 

3.  Cooperative  planning  for  nursery  schools  serving  three-to-six 
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year  olds  in  the  West  End  is  another  need  which  a  council  might  "bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  community. 

4.     There  is  a  serious  gap  in  the  group-work  program  for  the  age 
group  between  thirteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.    Joint  sponsorship  of 
teen-age  store -front  clubs  by  church  and  community-  agencies  and  by  the 
store-front  clubs  for  young  adults  might  serve  to  fill  this  need  and  si- 
multaneously provide  constructive  interests  for  the  young  adults. 

5-    A  specialized  need  is  that  for  education  in  parental  problems  for 
foreign-born  fathers  and  mothers. 

6.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  aged  persons  of  limited  means  liv- 
ing alone  in  the  West  End,  a  nursing  home  operated  at  moderate  rates  for 
the  chronically  ill  \\rho  cannot  be  hospitalized  would  be  a  desirable  re- 
source in  the  West  End. 

7.  There  was  recognition  that  most  of  the  social  problems  could  be 
solved  by  a  reconstruction  of  the  total  living  conditions  in  the  West  End, 
and  to  this  end  a  demonstration  project  involving,  perhaps,  a  square  block 
was  suggested  as  a  social  action  project  for  which  the  churches  and  church 
agencies  might  give  leadership  in  cooperation  with  the  West  End  Joint  Plan- 
ning Committee. 
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TABLE  1A  -  EXTE1IT  OF  THE  CE1TSU3 


Census  Tract 
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52 
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TABLE  2A  -  AVERAGE  AND  MEDIAN  MONTHLY  RENTALS  RE- 
LATED TO  THE  BLOCKS  SELECTED  FOR  CENSUS 


(Rentals  from  1940  Census) 


Median  Monthly 

Numerical  Desig- 

Average  Monthly 

Dan  f    ^  "5  T1 

xicnii   iur  £>j.o^k 

Census  Tract 
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Canvassed  (1940 
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6 
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H-l 
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20.90 

10 
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K-l 
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6 

30.73 
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35.61 
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13 

58.69 

27 

63-93 
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TABLE  3A  -  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION  OF  612  FAMILIES 
BY  THE  BLOCKS  OF  THEIR  RESIDENCE,  1948 
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17 
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1 
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3 
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3.57 

88 
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2.14 
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8.57 

TOTAL 
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51.31 
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10.13 
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26.63 

17 

2.78 

49 

8.01 
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TABLE  4A  -  RELIG-IOUS  AFFILIATION  OF  1,108  ADULTS  INDICATED 
BY  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP,  ATTENDANCE  OH  DECLARATION, 
CLASSIFIED  BY  BLOCK  OF  RESIDENCE,  19*18 


Census  Tract 

31ock  Number 

Total  Adults  Reporting 

No.  of  Roman  Catholic 
Adults 

Per  Cent  R.  C.  of  Total  Adults 

No.  of  Jewish 
Adults 

Per  Cent  Jewish  of  Total  Adults 

No.  of  Protestant 
Adults 

Per  Cent  Protestant  of  Total  Adults 

No.  of  Other  Religious  Adults 
(including  Sects) 

Per  Cent  Other  Religious  of  Total 
Adults  (including  Sects) 

No.  of  Unaffiliated  Adults 

Per  Cent  Unaffiliated  of  Total 
Adults 
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32 
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41 

3.70 

88 

7.94 
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TABLE  5A  -  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION  OF  315  CHILDREN  UNDER  18  YEARS 
OF  AGE  INDICATED  BY  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP,  ATTENDAITCE , 
DECLARATION,  OR  AFFILIATION  OF  KIN,  CLASSIFIED  BY 
BLOCK  OF  RESIDENCE,  1948 
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TABLE  6A  -  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION  OF  1098  VEST  END  ADULTS 
BY  PLACE  OF  BIRTH,  1^8 


Religious 
Affiliation 

United  States 
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Russia 

Roman  Catholic 
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80 

7 
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TABLE  7A  -  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  OF  260  ADULTS  (18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER)  WITH  PROTESTANT  AiiD  EPISCOPAL  AFFILIATION,  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION  OF  THEIR  CHURCHES,  1948 
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.TOTAL 
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TABLE  8A  -  CHUHCH  ATTENDANCE  OF  PROTESTANT 
AND  EPISCOPAL  ADULTS,  19^8 
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6.67 

TOTAL 
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26 
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TABLE  9A  -  INTEUTIO:!  OF  VEST  END  RESIDENTS 
TO  MOVE  FROM  TEE  COMMUNITY,  1948 


Census  Tract 

Block  Number 

All  Replies 

Affirmative 

Per  Cent 
Affirmative 

Negative 

Per  Cent 
Negative 

Uncertain 

Per  Cent 
Uncertain 

1 

F-6 

6 

9 

18 

20 

38 

0 
1 

1 

2.63 

18 
13 

36 

94.74 

0 
1 

1 

2.63 

H-l 

9& 
10 
15 

79 
78 

157 

24 
19 

43 

27.39 

55 
59 

114 

72.61 

0 

0 

0 

H-2 

11 

36 

18 

50.00 

9 

25.00 

9 

25.00 

H-3 

10 

31 

16 

51.61 

9 

29.03 

■  6 

19.36 

E-4 

10 
22 

27 
46 

73 

5 
25 

30 

41.10 

22 
16 

38 

52.05 

0 

5 

5 

6.85 

K-l 

6 
9 

85 
32 

117 

19 
2 

21 

17.95 

65 
30 

95 

81.20 

1 

0 

1 

•85 

K-2 

13 
27 

83 
132 

4 

0 

4 

3-03 

•  79 
49 

128 

96.97 

0 
0 

0 

TOTAL 

584 

1.33 

22.77 

429 

73-46 

22 

3.77 
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TABLE  10A  -  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  RESIDENT  IN  THE  WEST  END 

FIVE  YEARS  OR  LESS  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION  OF  THESE  FAMILIES 


Census  Tract 
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F-6 

6 
9 

14 
11 

25 

6 
9 

15 
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4 
1 

5 

20.00 

2 
0 

2 

8.00 

1 

0 

1 

4.00 

1 
1 

2 

8.00 

H-l 
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15 
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48 

75 

15 

27 

42 
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6 

11 
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5 

8 
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4 
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6 

8 
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6 

3 
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1 
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0 
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5 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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10 

22 
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10 

28 

14 

6 

20 
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0 
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1 
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0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

4 

3 

7 

25.00 

K-l 

6 
9 

57 
17 

74 

22 
8 

30 

40.54 

19 

8 

27 

36.49 
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1 

8 

10.81 

1 

0 

1 

1-35 

7 

0 

7 

9.46 

K-2 

13 

27 

50 
25 

75 

8 
9 

17 
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38 
11 

49 

65.33 

1 

0 

1 

1.33 

1 

0 

1 

1.33 

2 
5 

7 

9.33 

TOTJ 

LL 

288 

45.83 

94 

32.64 

19 

6.60 

7 

2.43 

33 

11.46 
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TABLE  11A  -  WEST  END  COMPARED  WITH  BOSTON  AND  ITS  OTIiER  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 


AREAS  TOR  CERTAIN  DEMOGRAPHIC ,   SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 


Favorahility  Ranking 

Demographic,  Social  and 

Bo  ston 

wesi; 

Among  15  Health  And 

Economic  Factors 

Welfare  Areas* 

Gam  or  Loss  of  Population  (,/->) 

I92O-3O 

4.5 

-3I.I 

15 

I93O-  40 

-1.3 

-2./ 

T  A 

10 

Children  under  18  Yrs.  per 

xiousenola,  lynrO 

1.0 

Q 
.O 

TO  C 
1<C.^ 

rjat  lve  »vni te  x^opuxa  tion  J 

.0 

1  O 
XiC 

Heai an  Hontniy  Kent,   tytyQ  v / 

OP    It  T 

25  •  r  5 

A 

9 

Kent s  under  ycj%  ly+O 

37-9 

M-0 .0 

A 

9 

xioine  uwnersmp,  ly^u  \fi) 

OA  O 

0  A 
/  .0 

t  0. 

orowciea.  nousenoiCLS,  xymj  yp  over 

i •  _p  persons  per  roomj 

3*9 

^•5 

1  A 

1U 

Density  of  Population,  1940  (persons 

JJf-  X     XXiXlcLUJ.  LcU.    cLCX  fc;  ) 

QL  < 
7*+0 

o,AQ  7 

JLS" 

oeeKiit^  vvorK  or  on  xte  nei  \/o) 

1 Q  ft 

IO  •  <o 

7 

r 

ivit;u.xcLxi  ocXxOO  x.  lis*    v  oinpjLc  o  eu  vy 

■rersons        irs.  ana.  over,  l^'+u 

R  Q 

ft  ft 

Q 

iuuercuiosis  naie  per  J-,vJUU 

copulation  ^ ly^c—  h-o ) 

imcw  uases  AnnuaiJ.y 

11U  •  u 

*J 

Deaths  Annually 

Dli  ( 

(5'  5 

1  O 

miant  nortaiity  ^aeatns  under 

1  yr.  per  1,000  live  "births) 

35 -o 

0'5 

1 

J.  » 

35-3 

0 
c. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  (Appearances 

oi  omiaren  ^-lo  irs.  m  Mass. 

courts  annually  19^-2-46) 

ID .  0 

O  CT  ft 
35.0 

-•■5 

Dependent  Aid 

uase  iioaa  ^Msirch,  19*+*+; 

3 1^2  j 

clU 

1 1 

X  JL 

Cases  per  1,000  population 

*+. 

r  •  ( 

1  O, 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Case  Load  (March,  1944) 

2,081 

79 

6 

Cases  per  1,000  households 

10-55 

10.6 

9 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Case  Load  (March,  1944) 

13,922 

478 

5 

Cases  per  1,000  population 

65  Yrs.  of  age  and  over 

228 

213 

11 

*  Favorahility  is  ranked  from  number  1  as  the  preferred  rating.     The  fol- 
lowing are  considered  favorable:  population  increase,  large  number  of 
children,  large  percentage  of  native  population  (1940  census  gives  only 
"native-white"),  high  rentals,  home  ownership,  not  crowded,  not  congested, 
high  level  of  employment,  high  level  of  schooling,  low  tuberculosis  rate, 
low  infnnt  mortality,  low  juvenile  delinquency,  little  dependent  aid  or 
aid  to  children  or  old  age  assistance. 
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TABLE  12A  -  LOTGTE  6F  RESIDENCE  OF  WEST  END  FAMILIES,  1948 


Census  Tract 

CO 

0 
0 

iH 

w 

Total  Families  Reporting  Length 
of  Residence  in  Vest  End 

Average  Number  of  Years  in 
West  End 

Median  Number  of  Years  in 
West  End 

Total  Families  Reporting  Length 
of  Residence  at  Present  Address 

Average  Number  of  Years  at 
Present  Address 

Median  Number  of  Years  at 
Present  Address 

6 
9 

20  ' 

20 

4.  83 
9.52 

1-5 

2 

20 
20 

3-39 
3.47 

1.5 

2 

F-6 

tK) 

7.17 

4o 

3.42 

9& 
10 
15 

73 

6.76 

10.  > 

3.7 

77 
73 

6.26 

5 
j  * 

H-l 

E-2 

11 

36 

18.49 

18 

36 

10.34 

7 

H-3 

10 

30 

18.03 

14 

6.48 

5 

10 

22 

39 
kl 

11.18 
15.71 

5 

11.5 

40 

4.92 
7-93 

2 
6 

H-4 

80 

13.51 

84 

6.44 

6 
9 

83 
34 

5.92 
7-98 

3 
5 

85 
34 

4.50 
7-77 

3 
5 

K-l 

117 

6.52 

119 

5.83 

13 

27 

80 
49 

7.63 
8.08 

3 
5 

83 
49 

6.66 
6.22 

3 
4 

K-2 

129 

7.80 

132 

6.50 

TOTAL 

580 

10.12 

591 

6-62 

